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4 years plus $45,000 add up to 10% 
more effective advertising... page 39 


New packaging 
program does 
better “‘visual marketing’ job 
for American Hardware..p. 44 
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This bulletin is news for you 


if you’re looking for big military contracts 


The annual AFCEA National Convention and Exhibit 
really is a top level meeting, where you join the upper 
sales echelons as your own ambassador, and introduce 
your products in the most strategic of all areas. 
Here you mingle with the cream of the electronics and 
communications industry, and the top representatives 
of the Armed Forces and government. Your firm and its 
products will be on display for a large, exclusive audi- 
ence of market V.I.P.’s — all of whom are prospective 
customers, 
Because the Convention is a common ground meeting 
place, it affords you the perfect opportunity to get to 
know the most important members of the Armed Serv- 
ices and your industry. 
You meet with military purchasers and manufacturing 
colleagues; personal contact with those in the know 
keeps you up to date on the latest needs and projects of 
the military, as well as current industry research and 
developments. 
The Exhibit is a must for manufacturers who want to 
sell in the most profitable of all markets. It serves as a 
big, bright showcase which attracts buyers from all over 
the country, and you as an exhibitor identify yourself in 
the most practical way as being a supplier in the market. 
Remember, almost all of the viewers of your display are 
prospective purchasers. A good, working display makes 
the contacts for you, and can mean on-the-spot sales! 
The AFCEA Convention and Exhibit are both held in 
Washington’s Sheraton-Park Hotel, where for three 
days you are kept busy and stimulated by: 

Panel discussions which feature carefully-pre- 

pared professional papers on timely military- 

electronics subjects, presented by well-known 

engineers and scientists. 

Interesting speeches on significant themes, 

given by famous military and industry per- 

sonalities. 

A tour, conducted by the U.S. Army, through a 

large military installation. 


Banquets, receptions and luncheons which pro- 
vide still more occasions for profitable contacts. 


And, of course, the 94 displays set up in the 
exhibition hall of the famous hotel. 


“Communications and Electronics—the arm of control, 
the voice of command,” is the theme of AFCEA’s 1960 
Convention and Exhibit. The Exhibit will reflect the 
amazing progress this young industry is making; 
wouldn’t you like to show what your own firm has 
accomplished ? 

As a service to each exhibitor advertising in SIGNAL, 
the official publication of the AFCEA, a free ad in the 
exhibit listings of both SIGNAL and the official program 
is offered. Such wide advertising coverage gives added 
sales impact. The May issue of SIGNAL gives full cover- 
age to the AFCEA Convention and Exhibit. In itself an 
“Exhibit in Print,” this issue will be out in advance of 
the big event, spotlighting your products and serving 
to direct visitors to your display at the Exhibit. The 
issue will be indispensable as a guide to this vear’s Con- 
vention and Exhibit, since it will contain a complete list 
of exhibitors and the products to be displayed, as well 
as advance data about all technical papers, meetings, and 
other special activities. 

For a complete and effective, year-round sales program that will make 


you a front-rank competitor in this $4 billion market, inquire about 
AFCEA's profitable package plan. 


SIGNAL. @ 
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Industrial buyers, purchasing agents, 
design and development engineers, 
executives, production and plant 
operating men, etc. find sources of 
supply for materials, parts, compo- 
nents, machines etc. within the 4 voll- 
ume, 10,599 page Thomas Register. 

Because Thomas Register blankets 
industry (constantly used by buyers 
representing over 80% of the total 
industrial purchasing power in the 


United States) you get @ 


Responsive 


thru direct inquiry response to 
TR product descriptive advertising 


Thomas Register field representatives 
and editorial list specialists are now 
in the process of checking and revising 
the product listings for over 100,000 
individual manufacturers. 

If you have added new products to 
your line, changed specifications, etc. 
contact your local representative or 
write today to the New York office— 


THOMAS REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
OXford 5-0500 


Also PUBLISHERS OF INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS...The “What's New” Monthly 
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One of the Cement Industry’s Newest and most Modern Plants 


FURTHER EXPANSION for the CEMENT INDUSTRY is FORECAST 





The level of new construction continues to rise and authori- 
SHIPMENTS OF PORTLAND CEMENT ties agree it will continue over the next 15 years. See Chart. 
in mitiions of berrete 





To meet construction’s increased demands for cement, in- 
dustry plans, as of January, 1960, call for completion of 8 
new plants and 12 major expansion programs in 1960-61. 
Since then additional new plants have been announced. 


The Cement Industry will occupy the center of the stage in 
Pit and Quarry’s July Cement Issue. Every operating official 
will anticipate the extensive editorial treatment of modern 
operating methods contained in the SPECIAL CEMENT 
MILLS SECTION. 


Estimates 1959-390 miltion ; 1980-330 mittien ; 1966-425 million ; 1970-435 mitiion ; 
197$-677 million, 











There will be distribution of the CEMENT MILLS IN- 


Courtesy of American-Marietta Co. SERT to executives in every known plant in the free world. 


e 
PROMOTE SALES of YOUR EQUIPMENT in the 
——e— CC ADVERTISING PAGES of the 
For best sales \ timt® helt ak oer CEMENT MILLS SECTION 


results speak peculiar to cement operations. 


the language 3 Return coupon for your free ’ . : " 
of the Cement get copy. Quantity prices on re- Don’t miss this once-a-year opportunity to get 


Industry. poe concentrated attention of cement plant officials 


for your equipment. 
PIT and QUARRY PUBLICATIONS INC. 


431 South Dearborn Street © Chicago 5, Illinois Regular space rates plus $45 a page and $40 for 


Please send me my copy of CEMENT PLANT 
GLOSSARY. 2/3 and 1/2 pages. 


a PIT and QUARRY PUBLICATIONS INC. 


er ao ae ; _ ” 431 South Dearborn Street © Chicago 5, Illinois 





Also publishers of Pit & Quarry Handbook, Modern Concrete 
and Concrete Industries Yearbook 
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shop talk .. . 


ep We've always thought that ad- 
vertising research must be one of 
the most frustrating jobs you can 
find. The trouble with it is that you 
can very seldom really prove any- 
thing. There are too many irritating 
departures from the norm that cast 
doubt upon otherwise valid conclu- 
sions. There are too many instances 
where one thing seems true in one 
case, and the exact opposite appears 
true in another. 

Well, the Meldrum & Fewsmith 
researchers who conducted the mas- 
sive Republic Steel advertising 
study described in the article be- 
ginning on page 39 ran into their 
share of frustration in that four- 
year study. We talked with Niles 
Nilsen, M&F research vice-presi- 
dent, about the study, and his con- 
versation frequently included such 
phrases as, “Now here is another 
“This is something 
Apparently 
there were a good many conflicting 
findings in the Republic study that 
can’t be explained—at least not right 
now. But the important thing is 
there are a good many more find- 
ings that are explainable, logical and 
backed up by statistical facts. Prob- 
ably the reason for this success is 
that the study was so big (more 
than 3,500 ads were measured 
against several different yardsticks) 
that some real, useable information 
had to come out of it. 

At any rate, we believe we can 
safely report that the M&F re- 
searchers found more satisfaction 
than frustration when they added 
up the score in their study. We also 
believe you'll agree with us that this 
study is a real contribution to the 
improvement of industrial advertis- 
ing. 


anomaly 
we can’t explain 


gy The Associated Business Pub- 
lications gets a good deal of space in 
this issue of IM, because two of its 
major annual projects are reported 


on in detail. These reports should 
be of high interest and practical 
value to industrial admen. 

One of these features covers the 
ABP’s annual tabulation of business 
publication advertising. The report, 
which begins on page 56, shows that 
for the first time, advertisers spent 
more than half a billion dollars for 
business paper space in 1959. An- 
other milestone in the field’s steady 
progress. 

Beginning on page 80D is a special 
section devoted to the seven indus- 
trial campaigns that won top honors 
in the ABP’s annual business paper 
advertising competition. In this sec- 
tion the admen most responsible for 
the seven winning campaigns give 
the reasons for, and the details of 
producing their campaigns. 


lg The campaign that won our 
regular “Sales Promotion Idea” 
award this month is worthy of spe- 
cial note because it so clearly dem- 
onstrates the close cooperation be- 
tween sales promotion and sales that 
is necessary in order to build suc- 
cessful sales promotion. The idea—a 
monthly pack of product application 
ideas for salesmen—came from a 
sales manager turned sales promo- 
tion manager. The idea’s success 
undoubtedly can be attributed to the 
fact that the “Idea Man,” Ralph 
Royer of the Meyercord Co., under- 
stood exactly what the salesmen 
needed to sell better—and could get 
their cooperation to provide it. Sales 
promotion men with Mr. Royer’s 
sales experience are not available in 
all companies. But certainly the 
necessary close liaison between 
these two important marketing de- 
partments can be developed. 

The story of the winning sales 
promotion idea begins on page 121. 


he Editivs 


Complete table of contents. . .pages 4&5 








Massive research project to boost ad effectiveness 10% .. 


Republic Steel and its agency, Meldrum & Fewsmith, have just com- 
pleted a four-year study of more than 3,500 business paper ads. As a 
result the company expects to increase advertising effectiveness 10 to 
15% through better planning of ads as regards color, bleed, types of 
illustration, position in a publication and many other factors. The find- 
ings make interesting reading. Leo Anderson 


Picture story of a successful packaging-trademark program . 


American Hardware Corp. has given its three divisions a ‘new look’’ 
through an imaginative trademark and packaging program. This story 
tells and shows how and why the program was undertaken. 


How to drive your PR man crazy .........202eeeeee0% 


Engineers, salesmen and marketing executives can throw up some awful 
obstacles in the way of good publicity. This article tells how to remove 
them (the obstacles, that is). Scott J. Saunders 


What to do when your market disappears ............. 


When Russia’s Sputnik signaled the end of the U.S. boom in military 
jet aircraft, American Welding & Mfg. Co. found the market for its prin- 
cipal product—welded components for jets—was fast disappearing. 
Here’s how the company found new markets and successfully adver- 
tised to them. Frank J. Shanaberg and Chal Adams 


South America: a picture of progress — and problems ... . 


IM’s consulting editor has just returned from two months in South 
America, where he looked at that expanding area with an eye trained 
by 45 years of U.S. marketing experience. Here’s what he found—a big 
challenge for all American marketing men. Keith J. Evans 


Business paper advertising passes half-billion-dollar mark . . 


The Associated Business Publications’ annual survey shows that Amer- 
ican industry invested more than $500 million in business paper space 
last year. This feature gives the details of the study and includes a list 
of the nation’s top business paper advertisers. 


How to sell through industrial distributors .............. 


This “IM Encyclopedia” feature presents the basics for boosting sales 
through industrial distributors. It tells how to plan a good distributor or 
jJanization, acquire good distributors, train their salesmen, improve rela- 
tions with distributors and provide the right sales and merchandising 
aids. Howard G. Sawyer 


Industrial catalogs go on microfilm ............005008. 


Here are the details on a new development that promises to step ur 
efficiency of catalog use by industrial buyers. Bud Reese 
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Top adwoman gives her views on industrial advertising .... 80OB 


Marie Winthrop, Detroit's “Advertising Woman of the Year,” tells how 
industrial advertising can be improved. 


How seven of the best campaigns of '59 got that way ...... 


The men responsible for the top industrial campaigns among the ABP 
award winners give the inside stories of their winning campaigns. 


> Plymouth fights price-cutting, sells quality .......... 
William A. Schertf 


>» Rohm & Haas ‘shows 'em’ with 4-color inserts ...... 
Edwin A. Brent 


> Du Pont’s Freon ads lead the way in new industry ... . 
Donald C. McSorley 


> U.S.S. forgings campaign promotes quality ......... ...feaches the key men 


Ewing F. Brown 


» U.S.S. pushes customers’ curtain walls ............ who are responsible for 


Steven Osgood the engineering and 
» Westinghouse meter ads end buyer apathy ........ equipment, facilities and 


S. F. Johnson 





> Kraft ads sell by helping the buyer .............. maintenance of plant 
oleae | Services. 


Are industrial ads truthful and honest? ................ 


Plant engineers, either by title or job 
function, are the real buyers in this 
broad, plant engineering and main- 
tenance market. They investigate and 
determine what equipment is needed 
and actively specify or buy more than 
80 per cent of all plant purchases. 
They are “big spenders'’ because 
their total tab adds up to over 
advertising. Stanley E. Cohen $30,000,000,000 each year. These 

men are Plant's audience. Plant 

reaches over 48,000 key men, by 

How to keep salesmen ‘up’ on multiple-use product ....... name and title, in all types of medium 
and large plants throughout the 
nation. Circulation is BPA audited 
products, this story may help. It tells how Meyercord Co. solved the and also personally verified by manu- 
problem with a monthly salesmen’s “idea pack.’ Suzanne Randegger facturers' representatives that regu- 
larly call on and sell this market. 
Expertly edited by and for plant engi- 
neers, this magazine has top notch 
DEPARTMENTS editorial content completely devoted 
to the plant engineering function and 
plant engineering problems. Write 
today for complete market data file. 


Top industrial executives give their answers. 


What will new rules mean to defense advertising? ........ 


New defense contracting rules go into effect July 1. Here’s an inter- 
pretive article showing their possible effects on defense contractors’ 


If your salesmen have trouble keeping up with new applications of your 


Advertising volume in business News of industrial marketing 
papers Advertiser changes 

AIA News Agency changes 

Copy chasers Media changes 

Editorially speaking : Problems in industrial marketing 


IM reprints available Sales promotion ideas e 
Industrial shows ; Shop talk ; C coc 
Letters to the editor Sid Bernstein says 


Marketing aids Top management forum PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Marketing milestones : Washington report WHEATON * ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1898 

THE PIONEER OF QUALIFIED CIRCULATION 


Meeting dates Which ad attracted more readers 
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1960 MARKETING GUIDE—Complete 
report of foundry industry census 
. . 64 pages of facts and figures. 


MARKETING 
REPORT 


MARKET REPORT—A 22-page special 
report which analyzes foundry ‘’buy- 
ing practices’ . . . pinpoints buy- 
ing influences. 





EDITORIAL REPORT—‘’She!! Molding 
. . « Ten Years of Progress.” A 
30-page report which gives basic 
dato on this process. 
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GET sacs DEVELOPMENT SERVICES 








FOUNDRY NEWSLETTER—Gives latest 
industry news and trends, privately 
circulated to suppliers and sales 
personnel. 


MARKETING 
REPORT 


MARKET REPORT—25-page report 
provides the latest facts and ob- 
servations on 


foundry 
trends. 


industry 


FOUNDRY 


OPERATION MARKETING 





EDITORIAL REPORT—Another example 
of reader service—an editorial de- 
scription of marketing programs for 
foundrymen. 


PENTON’S FOUNDRY LIST*—Nomes 
of all metal casting plants in U. S. 
and Canada, with informative dato 
on each plant. 


Design Engineers 
Plans for 
Cast Metals 


MARKETING 
REPORT 


MARKET REPORT—Report on the 
long term outlook for use of cast- 
ings.. Scheduled for publication, 
June 1960. 


EDITORIAL REPORT—This 38-page re- 
port discusses plans and programs 
which will help foundrymen sell 
more castings. 


SALES DEVELOPMENT SERVICES— 
Complete Direct Mail services ore 
available to FOUNDRY advertisers. 
Prices on request. 


MARKETING 
REPORT 


MARKET REPORT—Here is a timely 
report—onalysis of increased use of 
aluminum by the metal casting in- 
dustries. 








FOUNDRY FILE FACTS—Doto sheet 
tells how advertising pays off... 
steps to the sale in the foundry 
industry. 











SALES CONTROL LISTS*—Punch cords 
color-coded for size provide names 
of foundries and other dato. Avoail- 
able to advertisers on fee basis. 


MARKETING 
REPORT 


MARKET REPORT—Conducted every 
5 years—includes 65 different types 
of equipment in ten mojor categories 





+ FOUNDRY ELECTRIC MOTOR MARKET 

+ ABRASIVE BELTS AND DISCS 

+ GRINDING WHEELS STUDY 

+ FOUNDRY INDUSTRY BUYING PRACTICES 


+ ANALYSIS OF FOUNDRY HEAT TREATING 
AND ANNEALING 


+ WELDING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
|» SHELL MOLDING 








Agents 
and 
Dealers 


AGENT AND DEALERS LIST*—Gives 
nomes of individuals and firms who 
call on metal casting plants 


aa 


AD-GAGE 








READERSHIP SURVEYS—Ad-Goge Sur- 
veys are designed to measure reader 
interest in FOUNDRY ads and edi- 
torial content. 

















MARKET STUDIES—Here is o partial 
list of available special dato on the 
metal casting market. 


| 





READER RESPONSE—8 pages of in- 
teresting evidence of purchases made 
as a result of reading advertise- 
ments in FOUNDRY. 


*Available at reasonable cost. Prices on request. 


i 
i 
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Here's a RICH, ACTIVE market . . . 
and here's a wealth of marketing 
data that will get your sales 
program off to a fast, successful 
start! 


Have you really explored this fertile market? 

If you sell to metalworking and haven’t checked the 
cast metals market lately, you probably should. Note 
the many marketing facts and sales aids that can help 
you get off to a fast start in the cast metals market. 
FOUNDRY’s unique, exclusive sales development pro- 
gram can show you results almost at once! 

Your FOUNDRY representative is an experienced mar- 
keting counsellor skilled in the application of this 
aggressive sales development program. He'll be happy 
to discuss any or all of these sales aids with you. Let 
him help you evaluate your marketing strategy to the 
$6!/, billion cast metals market. Write or phone us... . 
we'll welcome the opportunity to work with you and 
for you! 

FOUNDRY will carry your product story to over 
80,000 buying influences at the executive, engineering, 
production and purchasing levels in every worthwhile 
metal casting plant in the U. S., Canada and principal 
countries overseas. 


. . » YOUR COMPLETE SOURCE 
FOR MARKETING INFORMATION 


er 


Penton Building/Cleveland 13, Ohio/MA 1-8260 
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In Coal Mining... 


STRIP | 


Continues to demand — 


__ BASIC OPERATIONS AND EQUIPMENT AT COAL STRIP MINES 
Wi! es 
AWE. 


_ oe 


DRILLING BLASTING STRIPPING 


1-115 Yd. Shovels 


1-35 Yd. Draglines 
Stripping Bulldozers 


Explosives 
Tamping lies 
& Caipeeet 

Magazines 
Explos. Trucks 
Field Magazines 
Caps & Primers 
Detonating Fuse 
Delays 
Explosives Sags 


Scrapers 

Wheel Excavators 

Shovel-Service 
Bulldozers 


a 


on Melis 


HAULAGE COAL 
%-4100 Ton Trecks PREPARATION 
& Semi-Trailers Complete 


Conveyors Coal Cleani 
Diesel Locomotives Facilities 2 


Rail Cars 


COAL 
LOADING 


2-6 Yd. Shovels 
¥2-6 Yd. Draglines 
Power Brooms 
Coal Drills 

Motor Graders 
Bulldozers 


Increased tonnages and vast materials handling 
problems indicate needs for more efficient machinery 


Last year alone, bituminous strip mining removed more 
than 1% billion cubic yards of dirt and overburden, five 
times the amount excavated in building the Panama 
Canal. Its output also rose — to 123 million tons of coal, 
some 30% of the industry’s total tonnage for the year. 
(In 1940, bituminous stripping accounted for 9.2% of 
the total; in 1950, for 23.9% ) In anthracite mining, too, 
strip mining is big business, producing some 6 million 
tons of coal in 1959 from pits up to 200 ft. deep. 

Here’s a BIG opportunity for any manufacturer who 
can sell to strip mining ... an expanding market for 
new, bigger, more efficient equipment. For coal’s man- 
agement is actively interested in anything which will 
help cut the cost per ton mined. 

Even though the average output per man-day is 
slightly over 21% tons in strip mining today as compared 
to the industry’s 12.4-ton average, there’s still a BIG 
sales potential for manufacturers gearing their mar- 
keting approach to the industry’s needs. 


Equipment Capacity Is Growing 


The drive for more production efficiency is highlighted 
by situations like these: 
1) By 1955, average overburden depth stripped in bi- 
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tuminous mines was 41.6 feet, up 32% in 9 years. Today, 
many mines work at 60 feet or more, several well below 
70 feet. 

2) To handle these depths economically, shovels must 
be bigger. In 1956, the world’s largest was 60-yard ca- 
pacity, costing $244 million. In 1957-58, several 70-yard 
shovels were built. Today, a 115-yard model is in the 
works. Estimated cost: $6 million plus. 

3) More and bigger haulage trucks are needed. From 
1950 to 1958, average truck capacity rose from 10.3 to 
14.5 tons. Biggest trucks now haul 40-80 tons, with ca- 
pacity up to 100 tons probably in the near future. 

All along the line, strip mining is looking for larger 
units and auxiliary equipment to match big shovels and 
draglines. Capacity and uninterrupted service life hold 
the keys to lower cost per ton — the industry’s primary 
aim. 


How to Reach This Market 


In bituminous mining, 83.9% of the total tonnage is 
produced in 14.1% of the mines. Here is a concentrated 
market, for the 600-odd companies that operate these 
mines are responsible for 90% of the total yearly ex- 
penditures on capital equipment and supplies. 





MINING 


BIG, Higher-Capacity Equipment 


AUXILIARY SERVICES AND EQUIPMENT AT COAL STRIP MINES 


woo te el OD ee 


BUILDING & POWER WATER FIELD MAINTENANCE, SUPPLY 
MAINTAINING SUPPLY HANDLING MAINTENANCE REPAIR: & STORAGE & 
ROADS vate 8 & SUPPLY REBUILDING HANDLING 
Substations 


Bulldozers Mobile Cranes Garages Main & Field 
Motor Graders pimering oi Repair Trucks Shops Boyascmen a 
xes * 

Shovels w Senen tl Welding Trucks Repair Pits + Foy 4 forma 
Draglines Lubricants Machine Tools 

; Trailing Cable Storehouse Handii 
Explosives ire & Bins Fuel Hand Tools & Storage Facilities 
_ & Service Lub. & Fuel Trucks Mobile Cranes Records Systems 

Tucks Fork-Lift Trucks 


Poles & Hardware 
Service Trucks 


You reach this market most efficiently and econom- 
ically through COAL AGE. 88% of its all-paid circula- 
tion is concentrated in the 8-state area supplying 93% 
of the nation’s coal. Here are the prime targets for your 
advertising and selling efforts —from top management 
through production foremen —the men who decide on 
equipment specifications and purchases. 


Industry Buying Patterns 

For major equipment items, coal mines specify and buy 
as a ‘team’ operation, with a number of men usually 
participating. In almost all cases, the president is close 
to the operation, and important. An engineering group, 
in larger operations, can be a big factor. However, the 
main influence most often lies with production — the 
men most directly concerned with higher output at lower 
cost. 

Here, a vice president or general manager may coor- 
dinate individual mines for the whole company. But the 
mine superintendent himself is most often the largest 
single influence. Under him, a general foreman, produc- 
tion foremen and service officials are all influential. 


Tapping This Buying Power 

COAL AGE gives you concentrated circulation and 
maximum penetration among these influential men. 
They look to it for complete editorial coverage. To keep 
them informed on new and significant industry develop- 
ments, and on the technical aspects of specific new oper- 


Lightning Arrestors ee 


2-Way Radio in Service 


Supply 
Tire Maintenance 


Trucks, Shovels, & Recapping Equip. 


Jeeps, Etc. Bit Grinding & 
Service Equip. 


Parts & Tool Storage 


ating methods and equipment applications, COAL AGE 
published 1,002 editorial pages last year, 87.3% more 
than the next book in the field. 

This editorial service provides an active readership 
among coal mining’s' top management men. Their keen 
interest stimulates sales for the advertisers of equip- 
ment that can help them achieve their goal — lower cost 
per ton mined. 

To find out more about what interests COAL AGE 
readers in advertisements they see, and the kinds of 
information they are looking for, ask your COAL AGE 
representative to show you the Reader Feedback Ver- 
batim quotations collected over the last two years. He 
also has a 16-page Marketing Data Book that gives you 
detailed facts on the BIG coal mining market. Contact 
him for a copy, or write Manager of Research, McGraw- 
Hill Mining Publications, at the address below. 


oc e 7.V i 
AGE 


: Serving the Coa/ Mining Industry (ARDY 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION _ 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 
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OR BOOSTING 
F ONSTRUCTION SALES : 
Put more effort | 


“tn reaching the 
into ctors 


emaller contra 




















(pennies with less than 50 em- 
ployees might well be called “the 
poor forgotten majority.”’ You don’t 
hear much about them. They get no 
credit for handling big-name proj- 
ects (though they may do much of 
the work ). Manufacturers can’t trace 
large orders to them — individually. 
Small contractors can make only 
one claim on your attention — they 
buy two-thirds of all equipment and 
related products sold to contractors. 
Perhaps in other fields like chemi- 
cals or steel you can dominate the 
market by selling to the top hundred 
companies. But not in construction. 
Fact is, you could sell to the four 
thousand largest contractors — and 
still cover only one-third of the mar- 
ket. It’s that widely spread. 
Recently, Conover-Mast sur- 
veyed* 1,239 U.S. contractors of all 
sizes. We asked them about their 
equipment inventories, employment, 
contract volumes, annual purchases. 
We developed for the first time a 
comprehensive picture of contractor 
buying power. 
*In collaboration with Ross Federal Research 


Corp. Questionnaire developed with aid of special 
committee of Associated Equipment Distributors. 
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Survey data revealed this 
about contractors: 


@ Small firms buy four times more 
equipment per employee than large 
firms. 


@ The larger a firm grows, the: less 
equipment it buys per $100,000 of 
contract volume handled. 

These findings reflect real-life 
conditions in the field. Most small 
companies operate with very few 
“desk workers”; almost every man 
on the payroll works directly with 
machinery. And large firms sub-con- 
tract sizable portions of projects to 
smaller, more specialized contractors 
with their own equipment spreads. 

Plus the fact that contracting bas- 
ically is a local business. In this field 
you have to move the “plant” to the 
job site . . . and it usually doesn’t 
pay to move it far. Each project is 


custom designed, not standardized. 
You do find some big, national con- 
tracting firms— but not many. Your 
typical contractor is a moderate size, 
local, family-owned outfit. 

This fact stands out. You must 
build more contacts with the great 
mass of smaller contractors. Or find 
yourself competing for the business 
of just the larger firms— the ones all 
your competitors are trying to sell at 
the same time. 


Only by contacting small contractors 
as well as large ones can you achieve 
a solid sales base in construction. 


ROLLERS, STEEL WHEEL. Small contractors own 
1.69 per 100 employees; medium-size firms, 
0.56; large firms, 0.40. 


CHAIN SAWS. Small contractors own 3.71 per 
100 employees; medium-size firms, 1.52; large 
firms, 0.43. 


SURVEY DATA’ SHOWS SMALL FIRMS MAKE TWO-THIRDS 
OF CONTRACTOR EQUIPMENT PURCHASES 


Total 
Employment 
in Group*+ 


No. of Heavy 
Contracting 
Firms= 


Contractor Size 
(employment) 


Total 
p Annual 


Group Share 
of Annual 


Annual 
Equipment 
Purchases 
per Emp. 





Purchases Purchases 





SMALL 


Up to 49 36,000 


480,000 


X $1,340 


$643,000,000 64% 





MEDIUM SIZE 


50-249 4,000 


550,000 


X $448 


$246,000,000 24% 





LARGE 


250 and over 400 


370,000 


X $325 


$120,000,000 12% 





TOTAL 41,250 1,400,000 








$1,009,000,000 100% 








#Wholly or partially in heavy construction operations. Analysis by Conover-Mast from 
County Business Potierns, U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 





EVEN “BIG TICKET” ITEMS like these self-propelled scrapers are bought more heavily by the 
small contractor group than by large firms. Small firms own 2.74 per 100 employees; medium- 


size firms, 0.76; large firms, 0.55. 


How to establish contacts 


Most likely you already sell locally, 
through a dealer network. Your deal- 
ers call regularly on contractors of 
all sizes — on the large firms for big 
individual orders, on the smaller 
firms for mass volume. 

You have already given your deal- 
ers a salable product. You support 
them with sales aids and direct mail. 
The main area where they need more 
help from you is advertising. 

Why? Because one company’s 
dealer network—however efficient it 
is — can’t hope to uncover all the 
sraaller prospects. Dealers need 
widescale advertising to locate the 
buyers, pre-sell them, and encourage 
them to make inquiries. 


PAVEMENT BREAKERS. Small contractors own 
4.49 per 100 employees; medium-size firms, 
2.36; large firms, 2.75. 


Where to advertise? Certainly you 
want to avoid a magazine which 
reaches just the larger firms. You 
would be advertising to the group 
your dealers now cover most thor- 
oughly. What you need is a publica- 
tion that reaches contractors of all 
sizes—the well known large and me- 
dium size firms and a huge number 
of worthwhile small firms. 

One magazine, CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT, fits your needs per- 


fectly. Here is how we’ve tailored 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT’S circu- 
lation to fit the true profile of the 
market: 


# Our 127 franchised equipment 
dealers buy subscriptions for their 
worthwhile customers and sales 
prospects. Each dealer is a leader in 
its trading area. Each represents ma- 
jor manufacturers, employs a fine 
sales force, keeps unusually fine ad- 
dress files. 


CRAWLER TRACTORS (100 dhp and over). 


Small contractors own 5.04 per 100 employees; 
medium-size firms, 1.52; large firms, 1.71. 


[ — 


@ The 1,500 dealer salesmen work 
constantly to keep CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT subscription lists up to 
date. They make additions, dele- 
tions, and corrections daily to reflect 
market changes. 


@ Personal contact insures the right 
degree of penetration in each firm. 
Large contractors deserve multiple 
coverage; small firms, single cover- 
age. Copies are addressed to the man 
or men who control purchasing 
decisions. 


m@ Avoiding excess penetration with- 
in large firms frees CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT to cover many more 
smaller firms — your mass market. 
We reach more contracting firms 
than any other magazine. 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
covers more contracting firms 


Source: Totals published by the maga- 
zines named. 


Advertising in CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT can give your contractor 
sales the boost they need. In addi- 
tion, you will strengthen your hand 
in the other fifty per cent of the 
market — among government units, 
materials producers, strip miners, 
utilities, and many other buying 
groups. 


Half of distributor sales 
made to contractors 


COUNTIES 
13% 


\ 
cIiTies 
sss \ 
“ap \ 
“~ 


STATE, FEDERAL 
a 





ae 
MATERIALS PRODUCERS ~~ 
“— 


MINING & LOGGING 4 
97% Pi 


A 


JS wousteias 
/ 92% 


Source: A.E.D. survey 

Contact CONSTRUCTION EqQulIpP- 
MENT for your copy of ‘“‘How to Blue- 
print the Market for Construction 
Equipment and Materials,” the new, 
comprehensive report on product 
ownership and use in the construc- 
tion market 











Construction 


Equipment @ 
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MAGAZINE 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
A Conover-Mast Publication 
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_— for sellers . 
to the 


Chemical Process Industries 


Spearheaded by chemical and rubber companies, 
process industries are significantly increasing 
capital spending plans. Chemicals show an in- 
crease of 33% over last year. Rubber — up 34%. 
Stone, clay and glass products show a step-up 
of 29%. Petroleum and coal will spend 17% more. 
As a group, CPI companies plan 22% greater 
expenditures. In contrast against the healthy 
capital spending plans for all industry (up 14%) 
— just about half again as much more. 


The Chemical Process Industries got top billing 
on Broadway when Mike Todd Jr.’s new movie 
opened — “Scent of Mystery,” filmed in glorious 
“Smell-O-Vision.” A few years ago, who would 
have dreamed show business held potential new 
millions for the fragrance producers? Now, with 
a “smell track” on the film, and a relay that pulls 
a trigger, a dispensing machine shoots the odor 
(compressed air via piping) to each seat in the 
house. Simple as that. And remember — every time 
alert CPI-management opens up a new market 
for what it makes, it opens up a new market op- 
portunity for you, too. 
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WATCH WOOD! 
IT HAS A 


IGHT NEW “PROCESS’” FUTURE 


The Dept. of Agriculture has been doing some 
interesting things with wood. Its Forést Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, out in Madison, Wisconsin has 
been piloting several new processing twists. One 
of the most recent, and with real commercial sig- 
nificance — a continuous digestion technique for 
making furfural from wood sugar. 

Whether these intriguing developments mean 
wood will gain competitive footing with other 
chemical raw materials, we don’t know. There are 
many economic factors to think about. One, of 
course if the value of the wood-derived starting 
material . . . investment, operating costs and re- 
turn on investment all depend on it. Where wood 
sugars happen to be available as waste by-product, 
there are profitable possibilities, especially where 
waste disposal creates pollution problems. 

Right now the important economic factor is that 
production facilities provide adequate supplies 
to meet demands. Should markets expand, how- 
ever, the wood-sugar route should be in a strong 
competitive spot. That’s why CW’s editors’ say, 
“Watch wood!” 


LOOK... 
INSIDE CHEMICAL WEEK” 


Here is a close-up of the Chemical Process In- 
dustries’ one and only management magazine... 
a 20-page booklet which examines intimately the 
editorial aims, franchise in the market and every 
page of editorial content in the publication. For 
the advertiser or agency man, it’s a revealing 
picture ... the rare instance in which a maga- 
zine tells and demonstrates ‘“‘what it publishes and 
why.” No empty promotion claims here — but a 
straight-forward presentation backing CHEMICAL 
WEEK as the “industry spokesman” for CPI- 
Management. Ask your representative for your 
copy — or write to CW’s Research Department. 





MAGNETIC INKS... 
MAN, WHAT NEXT? 


This week at least 250 million checks will be 
written, cashed, sorted, and sent back to home 
banks, posted and returned “‘cancelled”—to writers. 
All these money monkeyshines are making a new 
market for a unique kind of ink — “magnetic” ink 
that records much like phono tape. 

These expensive ($4-5/lb.) new inks, teamed with 
electronic machines, are the heart of a new data- 
handling system that may play a major role not 
only in banking but also in general business. The 
ink has to carry a message to be read by either 
machine or human eye. The ink can do its part 
now; the machines, already able to do a near- 
revolutionary job at tasks such as check-handling, 
are just beginning to show their stuff. When 
they’re fully developed, the magnetic ink market 
will be a fine, fat multiple of its present estimated 
$100,000 /year. 

To give you a quick idea what mere man and 
ordinary ink are up against .. . an electronic 
sorter handles 15,000 checks /hour, while the fast- 
est clerk can sort only 500 an hour, and with less 
accuracy. And there you have it! 


CHEMICAL WEEK has just completed a brand 
new series of six equipment studies designed to 
give sellers more data for marketing their prod- 
ucts. Technique involves detailed personal inter- 
views with a large sample of purchasing agents. 
Findings provide information on. . . buying in- 
fluences — factors in selection and purchase — 
importance of “preferred vendors” lists — sizes 
of purchases — types of equipment used. If your 
market was surveyed, make sure you get copies 
of the report (see below for list of studies). 


: ty ree - > & “f - 
Se 


THIS IS -_ 
THE YEAR FOR RESEARCH! 


Just in case yours is not included there’ll be more 
CW product studies to come later in the year. 
Meanwhile the six we talked about above are 
available now and cover .. . Valves — Compressors 
— Materials of Construction — Chemical Reaction 
Equipment — Filtration Equipment — Mizers. 

What’s more; CHEMICAL WEEK released an- 
other batch of original studies the first of this 
year. Subjects included . . . Pumps — Heat Ex- 
changers — Electronic & Pneumatic Control Sys- 
tems — Fork Lift Trucks & Front End Loaders 
— Plant Site Selection — Engineering & Construc- 
tion . . . plus an overall study called the “101 
Equipment Makers Survey.” 

Ask your CW man or write the company’s 
“Research Depariment” for copies. 


CPI-MANAGEMENT yomnceon, 
GOOD ADS...ANY WHERE 


*Of course we mean in CHEMICAL WEEK! You'll 
get management’s attention — regardless of posi- 
tion — if the ad is informative and well-executed. 
Here are 3 “back of the book’ insertions which 
scored high in CW’s “Reader Feedback’”’.. . 

















EQUIPMENT: The product in CONTAINERS: U.S. Steel makes 
action — acase history — good a statement, then backs it up 
layout — tight copy — and ap- with reasons and purchasing 
proval by a nationally famous advantages, topping off with 
association. What performance- comparison test proof. This, 
and-economy-minded bossman plus “punctual delivery” 
could resist reading this one? stopped management cold. 























RAW MATERIALS: Busy, but — newsy, orderly and packed with the 
kind of information chemical buyers love to read. And after all, 
who buys more raw materials than CPl-Management? 
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things 


when you advertise in 


the Design Magazine 


of Science and Engineering 
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Your ad is clipped or 


You get requests for more 
information; your salesmen 


Yes, things happen when you advertise 
in today’s ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. 
You get results—the kind that count— 

in the form of reader ACTION! 


One recent advertisement chalked up a 
25% Reference Action response. The top 
twenty ads in that issue averaged close to 
15% ACTION response! These are not 
“noted” or “‘read most” scores. They 
represent readers actually doing something! 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING is the 
design book engineers study, absorb and 
use. It’s their work-tool because it fills their 
two basic needs—1) provides the 
groundwork of basic science principles 
which pave the way to new design 
breakthroughs and 2) links these principles- 
with practial how-to-do-its. 


This combining of science principles with 
engineering practice makes ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING the most wanted book 
in its field today. 


Ask your EM representative to show you 
the Reader Action sparked by 100 recent 
ads. It will open your eyes to what 
advertising in a truly useful publication 
can do! 


riectricail 


Manufacturing 


A&A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
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——|WE WERE ~ 
—__|FLABBER- 
GASTED.. 


from our recent run of three ads on the Graco Hydra-Spray in The Wall Street Journal. 


“Our past advertising has been directed toward our field through trade publications 
with what we considered average results—3 or 4 inquiries per ad. Since we are in the dis- 
tributor category we felt other publications should be left to our suppliers with national 


representation. 


“When our supplier, the Gray Company, came out with a new piece of equipment 
which was a radical departure from previous methods of spray painting, we sold it and 
advertised it in our usual manner. 


“The Hydra-Spray is not a nickel or dime item, but contractors and in- 
dustry immediately recognize its worth to their operation and the actual sale 
is easy. Our problem was to reach those people who would recognize the 
profit possible with this equipment. 


“The Wall Street Journal was selected for a 3 spot trial and 
we were pleased at the response, 53 inquiries, and the first one 
paid for the ads. In addition, they were inquiries from the type of 
person we were trying to reach, those people who can recognize a 





progressive item and use it to advantage in their business. 


“In addition to the money making inquiries we also gained a 
certain prestige in that a// of our suppliers saw the ad and compli- 
mented us on being progressive in our advertising. All of these sup- 
pliers were interested in our fantastic results and I am sure will soon 
be placing advertising in The Wall Street Journal next to ours.” 
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THE HAND THAT SPECIFIES... 





APPROVES ... 
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.»- 1S THE HAND THAT REACHES FOR SWEET’S WHEN BUYING NEEDS ARISE 


Industry's top buyers and 
specifiers regularly use 

the manufacturers’ 

catalogs in Sweet’s 

to specify, recommend, 
approve and requisition 

the products they need. 
26,000 replies to 84 

studies of catalog use 

in six basic industrial and 
construction markets document 
this fact. Your Sweet's 
District Manager will gladly 
review these studies with you. 
Sweet's Catalog Service, 

119 W. 40th St., New York. 





PROVABLY YOUR BEST BUY... 

... because HEATING, PIPING & AIR 
CONDITIONING confines itself to the services 
for which it is named as related specifically 
to the industrial-large building market. No 
stretching of editorial coverage, no dilution 
of circulation! 

. . . because HPAC’s concentrated editorial 
has an appeal to all the purchase-control 
factors in this field — to all those who specify 
and/or buy. You reach the consulting engi- 
neers AND mechanical contractors AND 
engineers with plants and big buildings who 
are specialists in or whose major interests 
are just these services in just this field. No 
gaps, no untouched bases! 


Focusing 


on just the 


industrial—large building 


field 


Edited for, 
paid for, and read by the 


specialized engineers and 





contractors you must sell! 


. . . because each of the readers of HPAC 
is, and has been, paying for it directly, 
individually, voluntarily. Here’s assurance 
- backed up by dollars on the line and 
an ABC-audit — that HPAC is wanted, re- 
spected, and used! 
... because HPAC has fully paid circulation, 
leads in number of editorial pages, leads by 
over 2 to 1 in advertising volume, has more 
advertisers and is used on an exclusive basis 
by more advertisers! 
Don’t settle for less. Concentrate in HPAC, 
the book with the strategically focused con- 
tent and circulation. KEENEY PUBLISH- 
ING CO., 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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IN BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


— 
i 


ee See eee eee eee se 


) Chase Manhattan Bank Building 
‘Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, architects 
Constructioi: Co., general contractor 


CIVIL ENGINEERING ALSO 
COVERS CONSTRUCTION OF: 
airports, dams, highways, 
industrial plants, military sites, 
pipe lines, river & harbor facilities, 
water supply works and 

waste treatment plants. 
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civil engineers turn plans into 


action 


Civil Engineering turns advertising 


in, to 
sales| 


Giant steel frameworks silhouetted against the skyline are symbols of today’s 
vigorous commercial building activity. More than almost any other type of 
engineered construction, buildings require large quantities and varieties of 
equipment, materials and services. 

From blueprint, to ‘topping out,’ to finished skyscraper... civil engineers are 
the key men in building construction. Whether your advertising is aimed at 
architects, contractors, consultants, owners, or public works officials, your 
product story must convince civil engineers to produce results. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING, The Magazine of Engineered Construction, delivers top- 
quality circulation ... 45,000 civil engineers who specify and buy throughout 
the construction industry. A recent issue produced over 46,000 inquiries — 
proof that CIvIL ENGINEERING stimulates reader action. 


o ENGINEERING 


33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. = The American Society of Civil Engineers 























EVERY HAT FITS... 


THE PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT MAN 


The petroleum equipment man may have any job title and he may be employed 
in any division of the industry. What sets him apart is his absorbing interest in 


equipment. He is the man responsible for its selection, application, performance. 


To keep abreast of the field, he reads PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT, the magazine that 
concentrates exclusively on equipment, products and services. 16,000 equipment men read each 


issue, and many keep it for permanent reference. 


This magazine recognizes the importance of the equipment man. So do discerning advertisers. 
If you have equipment to sell, tell the equipment man; don’t keep it under your hat. Contact your 
PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT representative listed below, or write to Arthur D. Youmans, Publisher, 
842 Graybar Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
New York 17, N. Y. Abington, Pa. Barrington, Hil. Chicago 3, Ill. Dallas 6, Texas North Canton, Ohio Pasadena, Calif. Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


420 Lexington Ave. 1235 Jericho Rd. 308 E. James St. 110 So. Dearborn St. 109 Landa Bldg. 557 W. Glenwood St. 1145 Wellington Ave. 404 Frick Bldg. 
LExington 2-0308 TUrner 7-6688 DUnkirk 1-1840 DEarborn 2-5453 TAylor 7-3365 HYacinth 9-7593 MUrray 1-6004 COurt 1-4940 
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This Chilton Report Came Straight from the Marketing 


“_, » our business paper 


AMP INCORPORATED is an outstanding leader in the field of solderless wire termina- 
tion. The company was established in 1941. Its growth kept pace with our industrial 
civilization, which is dependent upon so fundamental a thing as the flow of electric 
current through a wire. The wire, of course, is only the means of transferring power from 
source to application, but how the wire is terminated is a crucial matter. AMP’s products, 
technological know-how, services and facilities have today penetrated world wide. 
Wherever there is need for an electric circuit, there is need for AMP services or products. 
Steering the company’s course in selling and advertising are Franklin E. Howell, General 
Sales Manager; Oliver W. Holmes, Director of Industry Sales Managers; and Albert F. 
Curtis, Advertising Manager. In a recent interview they told how business magazines 
contribute to their company’s success. A few excerpts are published here. 
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Team of AMP Incorporated 


advertising is being read” 














Mr. Holmes. We advertise in a 

large list of business magazines, 
and the reaction within our organization 
is important too. We get playbacks from 
our own people. If we aim at purchasing 
and we get a playback from our own 
purchasing department, we know we 
made a hit. Playbacks come from Engi- 
neering, Designing, Research and other 
departments. We found these reactions 


fairly typical as an outside check. We 
make our business magazine advertising 
work in many ways to keep people in- 
formed. For instance, we use our adver- 
tising to revitalize acceptance of products 
that have been our bread and butter 
lines for years and we hear from people 
who have had no opportunity to know 
our standard items. There's a constant 
turnover of people that our advertising 
reaches for the first time. 


Mr. Curtis. There has been a big 

expansion in our business maga- 
zine advertising over a 10-year period 
and in direct proportion to our increase 
in sales. Both have been rather phenom- 
enal. The growth pattern of advertising 
expenditure is not directly connected with 
a specific year’s sales, but sales follow 
the advertising expenditure. The point 
is you advertise to improve sales, and 
the improvement is reflected several 


years after the advertising has been 
completed. Our business inquiry levels 
have increased considerably, and that 
is a good indication that our business 
paper advertising is being read. Reader- 
ship and inquiries give us an opportunity 
to get our literature in the proper places. 
We have gone further than just accept- 
ing inquiries. We use our sales force to 
help evaluate them. 


Mr. Howell. Our business maga- 

zine advertising is important for 
our new product development, and we 
use it to spread information to a lot of 
people. That's particularly true in some 
of the larger companies where there are 
so many different divisions. We hear 
from hard-to-reach people in response 
to our business magazine advertising. 
So we are able to broaden our calling 
efforts and find our salesmen turn up 
important people that normally they 
would not get an opportunity to meet. 


Business magazines serve an area unduplicated by any other selling force. They 
make it possible for you to talk with customers and prospects on common ground— 
at a time when they are seeking information and are most receptive to your message. 


Chilton is one of the most diversified publishers of business magazines in the 
country—-a company with the experience, resources and research facilities to make 
each of 17 publications outstanding. Each covers its field with the dual aim of edi- 
torial excellence and quality-controlled circulation. The result is confidence on the 
part of readers and advertisers alike. And confidence is a measure of selling power. 


hilton 


COMPANY 
Chestnut and 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


Publisher of: Department Store Economist « The Iron Age « Hardware Age e The Spectator « Automotive Industries » Boot and Shoe Recorder » Gas 


Commercial Car Journal » Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries 


Hardware World + Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 


Distribution Age « 


Aircraft & Missiles + Optical Journal and Review of Optometry - Motor Age 
Product Design & Development 


e Business, Technical and Educational Books 
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CHILTON’S MARKETING 
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How 
Chilton’s M-A-P 
can help you 
establish 


MARKET 
POTENTIALS 


Keeping up with changing marketing conditions is seldom 
an easy job. Today you will find that Chilton has moved for- 
ward in this area with more complete marketing counsel and 
research facilities than ever before. They are embodied in 
M-A-P, a penetrating Marketing Assistance Program. 


Chilton’s M-A-P offers the services of a fully staffed re- 


search department that draws upon the professional skills 
of psychologists, statisticians, survey technicians and econ- 
omists. It makes available timely data on buying influence; 
developments in new products; fast-moving marketing 
trends; information gathered at great cost to give better 
direction to your selling and advertising. 


Chilton’s 17 business publications add to the depth and 
breadth of M-A-P. Each has a wealth of timely information 
acquired through years of experience. Chilton’s standards 
of editorial excellence are now linked with stronger and 
more complete marketing tools for advertisers. A Chilton 
representative will be glad to confer with you. 


Chori 


COMPANY 
Chestnut and 56th Streets - Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
Publisher of: Department Store Economist » The Iron Age « Hardware Age + The Spectator 
Automotive Industries » Boot and Shoe Recorder « Gas « Commercial Car Journa? » Motor Age 
Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries » Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone « Optical Journa| 


Hardware World « Aircraft & Missiles - Distribution Age » Product Design & Development 
Chilton Research Services « Business, Technical and Educational Books 


ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
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Everyone reads 





between the lines 





Mn ar 
~~ 


Meet a bride making a major buying decision. She’s 
eafing through a company’s catalog, page by page. Unconsciously she reads 
leaf th gt . tal by L asciously s/ 1. 
between the lines. Does the catalog exemplify the good taste that she wants to 
evidence in her home? Does the message suggest sincerity; is it easily readable; 
are the pictures well printed; does the paper have an appearance of quality 

Companies that show respect for readers through attention to detail will win 
respect in return. Respectful printing begins with a good printer. See him early. 
Most likely he’ll suggest a Warren paper. He’ll get better results with Warren 
papers — and so will you. $. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


( Warren's) printing papers make a good impression 
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FINE PRINTING PAPERS FOR ADVERTISING LITERATURE AND THE PUBLISHING OF BOOKS 





How to see the woods 
in spite of 
the trees 


0 





Marketing research is supposed to clarify things, 
not confuse them. Yet many people have some 
pretty confused mental pictures of it. 


There are those, for instance, who see marketing 
research as an automatic method of producing solu- 
tions to problems, as a substitute for business judg- 
ment, a way to avoid making decisions. At the 
other end of the spectrum are those who take a dim 
view of marketing research as so much expensive 
hogwash, a kind of legal swindle. 

Both kinds of people are missing the tangible 
benefits which could come to them out of a clearer 
view of what marketing research is and can do. 

Marketing research is, of course, nothing more 
or less than an organized way of getting informa- 
tion. It can develop facts and conclusions which 
will help minimize errors in marketing judgment. 
Rightly used, it is a profitable investment. Wrongly 
used, it is a waste of money. 

While there is no pat formula for making market- 
ing research pay off, there are a few fundamental 
steps which go a long way in that direction. 

First: Know what you don’t know. That is, iso- 
late and define the areas where you really need 
information on which to base decisions. (Make sure 
that the “needed” information doesn’t already exist 
in your company files. This happens.) 

Second: Evaluate results realistically, facing the 
bad along with the good. Don’t shade them to con- 
firm a preconceived idea. Much of the value of 
research lies in the honesty of its interpretation. 


Third: Do something about it. Too much re- 
search is looked at, then filed. And use the results 
creatively, to make better advertising or better sales- 
men or better distribution or a better product— 
and more profit. 


Our affiliate organization, Marsteller Research, 





Inc., works with many of our advertising clients, 
and is also retained by a number of companies that 
are not our clients. Marsteller Research people are 
experienced in a broad range of projects including 
the formulation of basic marketing policies and 
methods, the exploration of new markets, evalua- 
tion of sales performance, market and sales poten- 
tials, new product introductions, and many others. 
They have helped several companies organize mar- 
keting research departments of their own. 
Whether or not you have an immediate need for 
marketing research, you might find it helpful, for 
future reference, to know more about how this 
research organization goes about its job. We’ll be 
“Questions and 


5 


glad to send you a booklet called, 
Answers about Marsteller Research, Inc.’ 


Marsteller: ekawd 
Gebhardt ~+Keed Ine. 


A OVER T N G 


NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH * CHICAGO «+ HOUSTON 


AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS @ BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC, 
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| bites into the earth 


...a chemical plant takes shape first in the mind of a man 


The chemical industry pays this man well to think, to create, to 
design. He is the man in Design, Development and Research . . . the 
technical management man, who controls the growth of a plant from 
conception through production. 


His job is two-fold. He creates and designs new processes, and he 
improves the operation of existing processes. He works with chemicals, 
equipment, instruments and services. These are the tools with which 
he redraws the face of the chemical industry. His interest is the product. 
Your product. What makes it better. How it can be applied. 


For you, the manufacturer, this is the critical time. From his knowledge 
of these products, he develops the processes of the industry. 


The man in Design, Development and Research reads I/EC because it 
gives him the latest techniques in processing technology. It is complete, 
practical, specific, thought provoking. A magazine of ideas for a man 
who lives in a world of ideas. 


Does your marketing program cover Design, Development and Research? 
Does the technical director know about your products? The process 
engineer? The research manager? Remember, if he THE 
doesn’t, he can not put it in a plant or a process. CRITICAI 


Ask your I/EC representative, or write directly TIME 
for a copy of “The Critical Time’’—a five-year 

analysis of Design, Development and Research 

and the technical management men who control it. —_**=*- er-tormuws ano neseanen 


L/EC 
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An American Chemical Society Publication 


Advertising Management: Reinhold Publishing Corporation 
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petroleum 
industries... 


EFFECTIVE COVERAGE 
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In a nutshell: Industrial Distributors are business organi- 
zations that supply industry with production and mainte- 
nance tools, equipment and supplies. Distributors buy, take 
title to, and stock in their own warehouses, industrial prod- 
ucts from a few or many manufacturers, and sell these 


products to all types of industries in their trading areas. 


Simple definition? Yes. But what sometimes confuses man- 
ufacturers seeking to establish or expand distribution of 
their products is that industrial distributors may also be 


known as: 


@ Mill Supply Houses 
@ (il Well, Contractor, Marine or Textile 
Supply Houses 
Automotive Jobbers, or Hardware, Plumbing 
& Heating and Electrical Wholesalers, and Machinery 
& Equipment Dealers — with industrial supply 
departments 
Power Transmission Specialists 
Cutting Tool Specialists 
Materials Handling Distributors 
Hydraulic Control Specialists 
Rubber Houses 
Electronics Distributors 


. and any of a dozen more titles! 


Whatever industrial distributors are called, they make up 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION’s audience. Man- 
agement and salesmen with small, medium and large firms, 
operating as specialists, limited line or general line houses, 
total over 16,000 who pay to read ID each month. To you, 
these ID subscribers are the cream of the crop — the men 
who account for most of the industrial supply field’s annual 
$4.6 billion sales. 


To reach distributors in the publication they regard as their 


own ... to establish or expand distribution for your prod- 


advertise in INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION! 


ucts.. 


For information write: Manager, Marketing Services. 


Industrial 
Distribution 





Marketing milestones 


IM’S MONTHLY DIGEST OF TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS 


NEW ‘HOVER PLANE’ 


Great Britain now has three pro- 
ven new types of hover plane—the 
latest a craft whose jet thrust can 
be pointed in almost any direction. 
Experts feel this may be the long- 
sought breakthrough for develop- 
ment of supersonic airliners need- 
ing no runways. 


TERMINAL LOSS——FARM GAIN 


Meat packers are short-circuiting 
terminal markets—like Chicago and 
Omaha—in favor of buying hogs 
direct from farmers and country 
auction markets. Packing plant de- 
centralization, new processing 
equipment, better refrigeration and 
improved roads have caused this 
new livestock marketing pattern. 


SEMICONDUCTOR PRICE DIP 


Slower sales growth for semi- 
conductor producers has been pre- 
dicted for 1960 by the Department 
of Commerce. Reasons cited are 
stiffer domestic and foreign com- 
petition, more producers and _ in- 
creased production efficiency. Sales 
are still climbing, but prices are 
dropping. 


OVERSEAS OJL SEARCH 


Algeria and Libya are currently 
deep in oil exploration races—drill- 
ing at top speed—hoping to get 
preferential treatment in supplying 
the six European Common Market 
nations. In the U.S., drilling rigs 
in operation hit a 13-year low last 
January. 


What You Should Know About 
Communications Industry 


Talk may be cheap, but there’s nothing cheap 
about an industry based on talk—the communi- 
cation services industry. 

According to Uncle Sam’s industry classifica- 
tion system, telephone companies and telegraph 
companies are part of the “communications serv- 
ices industry.” Pick either segment and you’ve 
got a current money-maker—which means money 
spender. Anyone with products to sell to the in- 
dustry will be more interested in the latter. 


Telephones . . Installation of 4.1 million phones 
last year, up from 2.7 million in 1958, provides 
a clue to the expansion in the use of phone com- 
munication in business and social life. 

The domestic industry is currently composed 
of 23 Bell System companies and 3,560 inde- 
pendent companies. The Bell companies have 
7,050 exchanges, 60.1 million phones operating, 
and an investment in telephone plant of $22.8 
billion. Independent companies operate 10,760 
exchanges, 10.7 million phones, and have $3.6 bil- 
lion investment in plant. 

Central office equipment accounts for about 
26% of the total investment in telephone plant 
at present. Industry authorities anticipate even 
greater outlays in the future. Technological ad- 
vances are cited as the primary reason. 

For example, additional space will be needed 
in central office buildings, to house some of the 
circuitry involved in such impending innovations 
as “memory phones.” (This is a system whereby 
frequently-called numbers can be “dialed” by 
pushing a button which actuates a “ready-made” 
connection. ) 


More buying . . Other important trends in the 
telephone field also point toward continually in- 
creasing outlays for plant and equipment. On the 
domestic scene, the increased use of electronic 
equipment, expansion of direct distance dialing, 
and placing cable and wire underground—both 
in urban and rural areas—all involve outlays for 
new construction and equipment. 

The government has estimated a figure of $2.9 
billion as the amount domestic phone companies 
will spend this year for construction of buildings 
and outside plants. These expenditures—for build- 
ings, exchange equipment, pole lines and cable- 
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EXPORT INCREASE 


Commercial exports rose in Feb- 
ruary, topping January levels by 
about $13.1 million. Increased ship- 
ments in cars, trucks, buses, and 
heavy machinery were major fac- 
tors in the gain. Cotton, chemicals, 
wood, paper, nonmetallic minerals 
and animal products dropped. 


INVENTORIES STEADY 


Ready availability of materials, a 
belief that prices won’t rise much, 
and management awareness of in- 
ventory cost factors, are cited by 
the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents as a major reason 
why business in the immediate 
month ahead “will be good, but not 
booming.” 


‘‘DEALERAMA”’ 


General Electric Co. starts this 
month to contact appliance dealers 
in small towns (under 25,000 pop- 
ulation) across the country, using 
a specially rigged 45-foot trailer 
containing one of every type of ap- 
pliance made by the company’s 
housewares division. 


GAS FROM CANADA 


A $32 million, 50-mile-long feed- 
er pipe line is being built from just 
outside Winnipeg, to the U.S. border 
at Emerson, Manitoba, to channel 
natural gas from the main Alberta- 
Montreal pipe line to U.S. cities 
in the Middle West. 
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Marketing Milestones . . a digest of trends and 
developments of special importance to industri- 
al marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 
trial Marketing Editorial Research Department. 


wire plant construction—make the domestic op- 
erating telephone industry the largest single busi- 
ness contractor in the country. 

International telephone communication faces 
the same growth pattern as the domestic segment 
of the industry. Since 1956 there has been a size- 
able increase in the volume of overseas phone 
activity, primarily because of the expanding use 
of submarine cables. 

Improved international relations have led to 
increasing confidence on the part of overseas car- 
riers. This confidence reflected itself in the form 
of large outlays for transoceanic cables—four of 
which have gone into service since September, 
1956. 


Non-vocal “talk” .. New services plus an ex- 
tension of special services helped the domestic 
telegraph (‘“non-vocal record communications” ) 
industry hit an all-time high in operating rev- 
enues last year. 

The new specialized services—such as facsimile 
networks—increased mechanization, and the in- 
stallation of microwave and related facilities, are 
expected to result in another substantial op- 
erating revenue increase this year. 

In composition, the domestic telegraph net- 
work consists of 15 completely mechanized mes- 
sage centers; privately-owned wire and micro- 
wave facilities; and, leased wire facilities. Serv- 
ices offered include: straight message service; 
teletypewriter exchange service—known as 
“Telex,” and “Intrafax”; private wire systems, 
and an interconnecting link for telegraph services 
to and from foreign countries. 

Transmission of telegrams by facsimile is ex- 
panding rapidly. At the end of last year, business 
men were sending and receiving about 45 mil- 
lion telegrams over some 36,000 “Desk-Fax” ma- 
chines. In addition, industry and government 
are now leasing about 300 private facsimile sys- 
tems (“Intrafax”), which are producing revenues 
of over $2 million annually for the telegraph 
companies. 

Business and industry’s increasing use of tele- 
graphic communication is causing the domestic 
record telegraph industry to increase its 1960 
construction outlays to an all-time high. Author- 
ities have predicted a total of $46 million this 
year, primarily because the new private wire, 
facsimile, and data transmission services will re- 
quire additional facilities. 2 
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INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


<= What's New =o 
Printers’ Ink May 4, 1933 


“Thomas’ Register” Extends 


Its Service 
“Thomas’ Register,” New York, has 
set up an equipment news division to 
edit and publish a new monthly publica- 
tion, Industrial Equipment News. de- 
scribed as “an informative service for 
ant operating men and others interested 
in new and improved industrial equip- 
ment parts and materials.” 
Manufacturers of industrial products 
are invited to submit, without cost, de- 
scriptions of their new developments, 
publication of which constitutes the basic 
editorial purpose of Industrial Equipment 
News. ‘'Thomas’ Register’s” master list 
of leading American manufacturers will 
be the basis of its distribution. 








E. Irish, formerly with American 
Machinist and Product Engineering and 
with fifteen years of manufacturing plant 
experience, is editor. 

Morse Smith is manager of /ndus- 
trial Equipment News, having spent the 
last ten years with Factory Magazine, 
both with the A. W. Shaw Company 
and, later, with the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company. 





IN 1933...FDR took office, the Giants took the 
World’s Series and men in industry took notice of a 
new kind of magazine: a magazine that offered them 


the originator ae z= Offices are at 461 Eighth Avenue, 
detailed information on new products, improved 
products, problem-solving products. Its name: 


1 4 4 Industrial Equipment News. 
TODAY...IKE is in office, Explorer VI is in orbit, and in- 
dustry executives in the know still look to IEN for the facts 
on new products and product information. And, just as it 
has done since '33, IEN gives them those facts, with over 
1200 product descriptions every month. Today, Industrial 
Equipment News is the buying guide to better than 77,000 


key men in 452 of the nation’s major industries. What bet- 


—and still the innovator! ter place to tell them about your product? For full details, 
send for our Data File. 
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If you have been paying mass-magazine rates to reach businessmen 


LOOK AT NATION’S BUSINESS 


... the all-business magazine of 750,000 owner-executives 


Big-circulation consumer magazines impose 
a terrific premium for the non-business circu- 
lation you must also buy when you use them 
for advertising business goods and services. 
On the other hand, NATION’S BUSINESS cir- 
culation is all business. And it’s big —750,000 
ABC. No other management magazine offers 
half as much. It includes 23,000 executives in 
the 500 top industrial companies . . . plus 


presidents, owners, partners and top-manage- 


ment officials in 500,000 medium-sized companies. 


Nation's Business 


ESSNEW 
MASS 
MARKET 


Facts like these are changing more and more 
advertisers’ thinking —and buying. They’re 
turning to NATION’S BUSINESS to uncover 
new prospects . . . develop leads . . . open 
doors to hard-to-reach executives .. . support 
their sales force out in the territories where 
they’re making calls. If you’ve been paying 
mass-magazine rates to reach businessmen, 
why not look into NATION’S BUSINESS? 


Nine out of ten of its readers are men with a 


decisive voice in their companies’ policies and purchases! 


You use NATION’S BUSINESS... to sell more of the nation’s businessmen 


Advertising Headquarters, 711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Readership increased 30% . . Exactly the same elements 
in 1959 ad (left) were rearranged for bleed in 1960 ad 
(right) to conform with Republic study’s findings. Com- 


parative Starch scores show: for the ‘59 ad—’’noted”’ 
29, ‘‘seen-associated’’ 29, ‘‘read most’’ 8; for the ‘60 
ad—’‘noted’’ 38, ‘‘seen-associated’’ 37, ‘‘read most’’ 13. 


How research can boost 


ad effectiveness by 10% 


Republic Steel and its agency, Mel- 
drum & Fewsmith, have just com- 
pleted a four-year study to determine 
how various factors affect the per- 
formance of the company’s business 
paper ads. Conclusions cover use of 
color and bleed, ad position in a pub- 
lication, types of illustrations and 
many other factors. As a result of 
the study, Republic expects to in- 
crease readership 10 to 15%. 


By Leo Anderson ® IM Managing Editor 


fey After spending four years and $45,000 in the 
examination of more than 3,500 business paper 
ads, Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, and the 
Meldrum & Fewsmith agency believe they have 
uncovered certain truths about industrial adver- 
tising. 

What makes one ad better than another? How 
do such factors as bleed, color, illustrations and 
position in a publication affect ad readership and 
inquiry returns? The study gives some answers to 
these questions. 

The company and the agency believe, and have 
demonstrated that the findings of the study have 
benefited Republic’s advertising. They make no 
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WHO WAS COUNTED 


No. of ads 
Company studied 


Acme ; 131 
Allegheny 138 
Armco 89 
Bethlehem 180 





Carpenter an 
Crucible 137 


Inland 84 


Jones & Laughlin 14] 


National 114 
Pittsburgh 95 
Republic 198 
U. S. Steel 377 
Total 1,795 











3,595 ads . . Chart shows how many of 12 major steel 
companies’ ads were studied on the basis of Starch rat- 
ings in Republic project. In addition, 1,800 Republic ads 
were studied on the basis of coupon returns 


claim that the same benefits could accrue to other 
companies’ advertising. But certainly many of the 
findings could logically and profitably be applied 
to much industrial advertising. 


Findings . . Some of the broad findings of the 
study are listed below. Most of them are explained 
in greater detail in the charts and illustrations on 
this and the following pages. The findings: 


1. Four-color ads get better readership than two- 
color or black-and-white. But black-and-white 
will do as well as, or better than two-color. 


2. Use of bleed effectively increases readership. 


3. Square halftones are superior to other illustra- 
tions. 


4. Showing people in _ illustrations sometimes 
seems to reduce interest. 


5. Right-hand pages do better than left. 


6. Single-page ads facing other ads are superior 
to ad pages facing editorial matter. 


7. A repeated ad usually gets about as much read- 
ership as when it first ran. 


8. Generally, position in the first quarter of a 
publication is best for an advertiser, and last 
quarter is poorest. 

8. Ads in the first quarter of the year draw su- 


perior response from a seasonal standpoint, but 
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STARCH SCORES VS. COUPON RETURNS 


Starch Noted 


newepnendpeneduonedesaieancebacasbeanecenne 








No correlation . . Table above compares Starch scores 
with coupon returns for seven of the highest Starch-rated 
Republic ads. Publications’ average Starch scores and 
coupon returns for all Republic ads are included as 
benchmarks. Conclusion: there is no correlation between 


readership and coupon returns 


seasonal variations differ greatly according to job 
function and industry. 


10. A basically low-interest product will draw 
more inquiries and obtain higher readership when 
it is “co-featured” with a high-interest product. 


Why the study . . Republic Steel’s major adver- 
tising problem is multiplicity of products. The 
company has 15 divisions producing a total of 
more than 340 principal products. 

“We have the broadest product line in the en- 
tire American steel industry,’ H. T. S. Heckman, 
Republic’s assistant advertising manager, told IM. 
“There is hardly a market we don’t touch to one 
degree or another,” he said. 

Because of this diversity of products, Republic 
thinks of its advertising in terms of markets rather 
than products. In 1954 the company switched from 
basically product oriented advertising to market 
oriented ads. These consisted of spreads (the pre- 
1954 ads were mostly one-page) promoting sev- 
eral products (usually four), all of which are re- 
lated in some way—end-use, method of distribu- 
tion, means of fabrication or other common 
denominator. 

Each of these product group ads carries a cou- 
pon, and an examination of returned coupons 
constituted one of the two major phases of the 
study. 

The aim of the study, then, was: (1) to measure 
and to increase, where possible, the size and 
quality of the audience reached by the multi- 
product advertising, and (2) to attempt a deter- 


yontinued on page 42 








Bleed vs. Non-Bleed 


Double Page Spread Starch Noted Comparison 


(steel industry averages} 


Single Page Starch 
Noted Comparison 


(steel industry averages] 


Black & White 
(no color ads studied) 


Pbn. Non-Bleed Bleed |, Change |Pbn.|Non-Bleed Bleed |°/, Change | Pbn.|Non-Bleed| Bleed |°/, Change 
A | 23.6 |267| +13% |A 18.7 | 244) +30% | A 12.8 | 15.9) +24% 
B 24.6 24.0 3 B ZS 24.5 + 14 B 15.6 21.4 + 37 
— — — & 26.3 27.9 1 4 © 15.7 26.7 +57 


Two-Color 


Black & White 




















public now has gone to bleed ads in all its schedules, and 
expects this will help increase readership 10 to 15% 


Bleed does it better . . Chart above shows that in almost 
all cases bleed ads get more readers than non-bleed. Re- 


When's the best time to advertise? 
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Seasonal peaks and valleys . . This chart shows month- 
by-month coupon returns from Republic ad. Basis of 





shows a different pattern, with the peak in the last 
quarter. Republic examined coupon response from six in- 


measurement is coupon returns per 1,000 of the publi- 
cations’ circulations (‘’R/Circ.’’). Black line shows re- 
sponse from all publications; red line shows response 
from metalworking publications. Over-all, the first quarter 
of the year is better than the other three, with the last 
quarter showing a slight upturn. However, metalworking 


dustries, found each varied from the over-all pattern 
The obvious conclusion is that careful scheduling can 
bring better response to ads, but the scheduling must 
be on the basis of each specific industry’s response pat- 
tern. Similar variations were found in response by dif- 
ferent kinds of ad readers 
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Photos vs. drawings Researchers studied ads with 
four types of illustrations (samples shown above) to find 


which type got best Starch scores and coupon returns 


mination of the most efficient techniques of com- 
municating with that audience. 


How it was done . . Two measurement factors 
were used in the study—coupon returns from the 
Republic ads and Starch readership scores of Re- 
public ads and those of other steel companies. 

A total of 1,800 Republic ads were studied for 
coupon returns, and 1,795 ads of 12 major steel 
companies, including Republic, were studied for 
Starch scores. The ads appeared in 65 business 
publications. (Republic advertisers in approxi- 
mately 130 business papers and, according to As- 
sociated Business Publications estimates, spent 
$1.6 million for business paper space in 1959.) 

Two code sheets were used in the study. One 
was coded according to each publication, and 
information was recorded on the characteristics of 
each ad—size, color, bleed, type of illustration, 
etc. This sheet also showed all available Starch 
ratings for both Republic and competitive steel 
company ads. The other code sheet recorded the 
volume of coupon returns from each ad for each 
division and product listed on the ad coupon. 

Working with the statistical laboratory of the 
Case Institute of Technology the data from both 
code sheets was key punched on IBM cards, tabu- 
lated and analyzed. 
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Square halftone photos did better than all other art 
treatments—definitely better on Starch scores, slightly 


better on coupon returns 


Niles A. Nilson, Meldrum & Fewsmith research 
vice-president, who was in charge of the study, 
emphasized that from a research standpoint, no 
new techniques were involved. “This was merely 
a straight count of advertising responses and 
Starch ratings,’ he said. But because of the scope 
of the study, the agency has accumulated such a 
mass of data that it will take another two years to 
fully evaluate and make use of it. 


Putting it to work . . Here’s how Republic’s Mr. 
Heckman described the use being made of the 
study’s findings: 

“We have eliminated the cost of non-functional 
color. We have gone to a policy of bleed pages 
throughout our schedules. We expect to pick up 
10 to 15% on readership. 

“We've got a pretty good idea of the best sea- 
sonal timing for many of our products, and how 
they vary from each other in terms of season- 
ability. 

“We know that the audience of some publica- 
tions appear to be more responsive than the audi- 
ence of other publications. 

“Further, since roughly one-third of our ads are 
repeated within the calendar year, the choice of 
which ads to repeat and when to repeat them is 
simplified.” (The studies of individual ads will 





A puzzler . In studying Starch scores and coupon re- 
turns for ads with the four types of illustrations shown 
above, researchers found some definite anomalies. In 
Republic ads’ Starch ratings, action situations were better 


than static situations, but the addition of people seemed 


Where to put heads . . Here’s another puzzler. Ads with 
headline under illustration (as in photo at right) got 
better Starch ratings than those with headline above 
the illustration. But ads with headline over illustration 


be continued in order to determine which ads 
should be repeated.) 

The study cost approximately $45,000 over the 
four-year period. This was split evenly between 


to lower readership. However, on the basis of steel in- 
dustry Starch scores, action situations with people were 
definitely superior. On the basis of coupon returns, static 
illustrations produced highest returns. The researchers 
could produce no sure explanation for the anomalies 


did better so far as coupon returns is concerned. Re- 
searchers concluded readers are more interested in the 
products shown in the ads than in the advertising tech- 
niques used to present the products 


Republic and Meldrum & Fewsmith. The agency 
bore half the cost, Mr. Nilson said, because it ex- 
pects to make use of many of the findings in its 
work for other clients. 2 
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For each, its own Three competitive divisions of 
American Hardware Corp. have launched separate 
trademark and packaging programs. Shown here are rep- 
resentative packages of each. Both the Corbin and 


Russwin programs were developed by Gerald Stahl As- 
sociates. Container Corp. engineered the packaging. The 
Kwikset program was designed and engineered by Con- 
tainer Corp 


American Hardware Corp. 
gets a face-lifting 





Before . . Corbin management found what AHC mar- 
keting vice-president Richard G. Edwards called a 
“‘hodge-podge of miscellany.’’ Specifically, 257 dif- 
ferent sizes and kinds of packages were being dis- 
tributed. The Corbin trademark was nearly lost in the 
maze of markings. Legibility was extremely low. 
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Here are the facts on American Hardware 
Corp.’s new packaging-trademark program— 
one of the most aggressive and controversial 
now being implemented. The company has 
three divisions, all competing with each other 
for sales, each with its own new packaging 
and trademark program. 


fg What does a rackful of your company’s 
products look like? 

If it looks at all like the one in the photo at 
left, perhaps you should take steps similar to 
those which American Hardware Corp., New 
Britain, Conn., took to standardize and mod- 
ernize its packaging and trademark. 

AHC’s is one of the most aggressive “visual 
marketing” programs now being implemented. It 
is, also, one of the most controversial. 

That it is aggressive is evidenced by the ac- 
companying illustrations. It is controversial be- 
cause AHC has set up a separate and distinct 
program for each of its divisions. Most compa- 





nies are busting their budgets to more closely 
identify divisions with the parent company. In 
many cases, divisional trademarks are being elim- 
inated altogether. 

AHC marketing vice-president, Richard G. Ed- 
wards, explained his company’s separate pro- 
grams this way: “At the marketing level, Ameri- 
can Hardware, as such, is a virtual unknown, 
whereas the names Corbin, Russwin and Kwikset 
[the divisions] have each established a separate 
personality, and each is a well-entrenched leader 
in the industry. In undertaking the trademark and 
packaging program, it was, therefore, logical for 
management to subjugate corporate ego to these 
practical considerations.” 

Equally surprising is that the three divisions 
compete with each other for sales, although the 
Russwin and Corbin divisions concentrate on the 
commercial type of buildings, and the Kwikset 
Div. produces primarily for the residential build- 
ing field. Nevertheless, separate sales, advertising 
and product development forces vie with each 
other at all marketing levels. 

The company is not completely ignoring the 
importance of corporate level promotion, how- 
ever. Mr. Edwards said, “Although the program 
was carried through on a divisional basis, the 
signature line on every package label, brochure, 
advertisement, sales bulletin, catalog, stationery, 
etc., identifies the parent, American Hardware. 
It is the task of another program altogether, 
which is under way, to give meaning and in- 
creased recognition to this signature—but not at 
the expense of brand strength. 

“Thus it becomes clear that American Hard- 
ware has its marketing objectives on one hand, 
and its corporate objectives on the other...” & 


S LOCK SE 


Checking the proof . . Pre-production runoff for new 
Corbin packages is checked by (I-r) industrial designer 
Gerald Stahl; AHC’s marketing vice-president Richard 
G. Edwards; AHC’s advertising director C. W. Bostrom, 
and Container Corp.’s William MacDougall. Package 
costs dropped an average of nearly $2, to 45¢ each. 











Prominently displayed . L. Curtis Booth (left), vice- 
president in charge of Corbin sales, and Evan J. Parker, 
AHC president, look over new Corbin catalog cover 
The new trademark is being featured on all the di- 
vision’s letterheads, catalogs, sales bulletins, etc. 


improved construction New packages (foreground) 
provide better display appearance for lock sets and ac- 
cessories. New internal packaging utilizes see-through 
polyethylene bags and special boxboard inserts that 
hold assembly parts. The result: enhanced point-of-pur- 


chase display as well as improved product protection. 
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(mind) Sondituve, 


1, pointes 


If the engineers, salesmen or mar- 
keting executives in your company 
are throwing up any of the road- 
blocks to publicity approval de- 
scribed in this article, it’s time for a 
change. Read this, and then re-ex- 


ow to drive your 


PR man crazy 


By Scott J. Saunders @ Industrial Publicist 
San Carlos, Cal 


fg> PR clients are nice people. Some are won- 
derful. But unfortunately too many of them just 
don’t know how to get the most out,of their in- 
dustrial publicity programs. Usually, the troubles 
lie not with the company’s publicity liaison but 
with others who of necessity become involved in 
the handling of publicity material. 

To clarify this, let us consider the client-agen- 
cy setup. The agency’s contact is either the adver- 
tising manager, publicity director or one of their 
aides. His job is to ride herd on possible new 
leads, suggest coverage in line with company ac- 
tivities, be the buffer between client and agency 
—and channel manuscripts to engineering, sales, 
marketing and legal departments for approval. 

Legal approval of an article or news release 
ordinarily presents no obstacles. But the other 
three—there we have a corral full of problems. 


Engineering . . Unlike the technical report or 
paper, the industrial publicity article is not writ- 
ten for eggheads with their brains in orbit. The 
publicity piece is, or should be, written in plain, 
easy-to-read language for a common denomina- 
tor—to be understood all the way from engineer- 
ing to the ambitious machine wiper. 
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amine your publicity operation. 


So back to the education of the engineers who 
must approve an industrial publicity article be- 
fore it can be published. Here’s how to handle 
engineers: 


1. The man or men whose approval is needed 
must know what the particular piece of writing 
is supposed to accomplish. They should under- 
stand that an article for Plant Engineering or 
Production will not contain the same type of high- 
ly technical data nor be written in the same stiff 
style as a paper for the SAE Journal. A case his- 
tory article deals with a problem and how it was 
solved. It should give enough information to make 
a case for the history but not bludgeon the reader 
with calculus. Quite often a client’s engineers, 
chemists and/or physicists will insert a paragraph 
or pages of technical material of interest only to 
men with similar backgrounds. Experience has 
taught me that such insertions invariably repre- 
sent ego. Why bog down the smooth flow of an 
article the skilled publicist has written? 


2. Engineers who are uninformed about an un- 
usual application of a company product should 
not discount the data presented in a_ publicity 
article. When a competent industrial publicist 
sets out on a story, he can be relied upon to get 
his facts and figures straight—from the man whose 





activities made the story possible. What the man 
in the field is doing may be news to the boys back 
in the engineering department and _ laboratory, 
and they have a right to question exceptional 
data. But they don’t have the right to arbitrarily 
change figures, results and performance char- 
acteristics to what they think ought to be stated. 


Sales next .. Every salesman wants to do a good 
job (i.e., make money). If his firm has an indus- 
trial publicity program, it means that he can use 
the agency as a lever or whipping boy to clinch 
a shaky sale. It is done all the time, and manage- 
ment most likely is unaware of the practice. Too 
often story leads of little value are given to the 
agency simply because a salesman promised a 
new account, “As soon as you confirm the order, 
we'll get you all kinds of publicity.” Such prom- 
ises are decidedly unhealthy, for salesman, com- 
pany and agency. 

Here are some points to remember on the re- 
lationship of sales and publicity: 


1. Never let your sales staff use industrial pub- 
licity as a tool to cover their own ineptitude, and 
here’s why: The customer’s activities may be 
publicity-barren. Nothing is tougher to write or 
place than the “phantom” case history—no news 
value, no editorial interest, nothing to write about. 


2. Screen all trade reports from the field so that 
one district or division doesn’t get, nor insist that 
it gets, more publicity action for its customers 
than any other. Since the district manager wields 
much power, the company’s publicity liaison 
doesn’t want to be placed in the position of hav- 
ing to explain why a certain manager isn’t re- 
ceiving proper publicity action. When an indus- 
trial publicity firm must pacify a district office 
whose customers are sources of inconsequential 
story material, time and money are wasted. This 
is abuse of the worst sort. The call for undue at- 
tention in any one area usually means that more 
important projects in other areas are delayed, or 
eventually shelved. Management should set up a 
strict priority system whereby all of its divisions 
are covered, but on a news value basis only. 


3. It is advantageous to have the salesman ac- 
company the agency representative on a field 
trip. More important, the two should get together 


About the Author ccm 


Scott J. Saunders was formerly di- 
rector of industrial press relations 
for Jones, Brakeley & Rockwell, 
New York. Last October he opened 
his own public relations and pub- 
licity agency in San Carlos, Cal., 
to specialize in all forms of in- 
dustrial publicity. The material for this article, he says, 
is derived from close observation of many different com- 
panies covering a span of many years. 


for a briefing on the subject company and the 
application prior to the visit. The salesman or 
sales representative has worked on the account, 
he knows the personnel and their problems and, 
therefore, can guide the publicist. Such coopera- 
tion between the field force and the agency will 
result in exceptionally good publicity material, 
and also will consolidate the salesman’s position. 


And now to marketing . . The marketing de- 
partment, which should, more than any other, 
know about pr, can throw an awful kink into 
publicity efforts. And one of the worst things 
marketing can do is to fail to let the pr man in 
on the company’s problems. To best illustrate this 
need for mutual understanding, let’s look at a 
case study. The story is quite true, though the 
names have been excised. 

An agency is asked to look into a story con- 
cerning an interesting use of a product, in this 
case an industrial chemical. Contact is made with 
the customer company, they are agreeable to a 
joint publicity effort and a field trip follows. In- 
formation and photographs are obtained, the 
writer puts together a comprehensive article. 
Copies go to the customer company and client for 
approval, the former quickly approving the story. 
But there is a hold-up at the client, followed by 
screams of anguish from Marketing. 

It seems that marketing is having trouble with 
the largest competitor of the subject company. 
Should the client’s name even remotely be con- 
nected with the story, the competitor may 
cancel a big order because he wasn’t considered 
first for the story. Brass says: kill the story. 

Now killing this story not only means a loss of 
much effort and money—but more pressing, will 
make the subject of the article quite upset, par- 
ticularly since the editor of the industry’s leading 
magazine wants to use the article. 

Letters and conferences ensue. Fnally market- 
ing is assured that the article will be published 
without any mention of the client name. “Oh 
good,” says the marketing manager. “What won- 
derful publicity,” says the pr man quietly. 


Some final pot-shots . . Process approval of ar- 
ticles and releases with a minimum of delay. 
When a client, for any number of reasons, holds 
up approval for weeks or months simply because 
the manuscript is at the bottom of someone’s work 
pile, there’s a good chance that the story will be- 
come unsalable. Publicity is perishable. 

The client should get definite assurance from 
its customer that it will not only be interested 
in having the article prepared, but will approve it 
for publication if it is accurate. 

Which reminds me of the major corporation 
that returned a manuscript with the following 
note: “We find the enclosed article to be extreme- 
ly well done and approve it with the corrections 
noted therein. However, we would prefer not to 
have it published.” a 
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What to do when 


your market disappears 


When Russia’s Sputnik signaled the end of the U.S. 
boom in military jet aircraft, American Welding & Mfg. 
Co. found the market for its principal product—welded 
components for jets—fast disappearing. Here’s how the 
company uncovered new markets and successfully ad- 


vertised to them. 


By Frank J. Shanaberg and Chal Adams 


ig What can a company do when it finds its 
principal market fast disappearing? 

American Welding & Mfg. Co. had to find an 
answer to that question in 1957. Not too surpris- 
ingly the answer is—‘“do a better marketing job.” 

That’s what this story is about—how Amweld 
went about doing that “better marketing job.” 

American Welding is a 40-year-old Warren, 
O., company which, in 1957, had as its principal 
products flash butt welded jet engine rings and 
other aircraft component parts. The company had 
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specialized in the manufacture of welded rings 
and circular parts since its founding. During 
World War II it moved heavily into the fabrica- 
tion of metal parts for tanks and aircraft. From 
1945 through 1957, the company’s growth closely 
paralleled the growth of the jet aircraft industry 
and, despite new competition, Amweld was the 
recognized leader in the manufacture of flash 
butt welded rings. Gross sales expanded nearly 
700% between 1945 and 1957. 


Portents in the sky . . But Russia’s Sputnik— 
and America’s frantic attempts to quickly sub- 
stitute missiles for manned aircraft—necessitated 





an immediate shift in marketing strategy. No 
longer—as in 1957—would the major portion of 
the company’s sales come from nine companies 
in the jet engine field. 

The problem came with the swiftness of a 
rocket—the rocket that boosted Sputnik into 
orbit. There was no time to get “fogged in” with 
marketing terms. The solution was to sell as much 
as possible to the existing markets while devel- 
oping new ones. 

The company’s advertising and sales promotion 
team was involved from the start. The first task 
was to analyze past and present customers to see 
whether or not market potentials existed in cer- 
tain areas that might have been overlooked. This 
“diamonds in your own backyard” approach was 
prompted by the fact that American Welding had 
produced a variety of component parts in its 40 
years in business. 

This analysis was practical since the total num- 
ber of customers was only 659. These customers 
were arranged by Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion numbers so as to utilize trade and govern- 
ment data on the metal-working market. 


Finding customers by the numbers . . Our 
customers were fitted into 99 four-digit Standard 
Industrial Classifications. Analysis of the customer 
list and S.I.C. information revealed some fairly 
staggering, untouched potentials. For instance, in 
S.LC. number 3522—‘farm machinery, except 
tractors’—the list of a major publishing firm to- 
taled 423 plants. We had sold to only three of 
these plants. That meant we were missing 420 out 


Shanaberg 
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of 423 prospects. Was there any possibility of sell- 
ing our products to the other 420? 

We found similar disparity in S.I.C. 3563—209 
plants and four Amweld customers; and in S.LC. 
3585—305 plants and six Amweld customers. These 
instances are, of course, extreme. But they proved 
that American Welding had sold products in these 
fields and suggested that, with more effort, new 
customers could be added in these areas. 

Our sales in some S.L.C. categories was or had 
been much more extensive. This, too, was val- 
uable information for it gave direction to our 
space and direct mail advertising. More promo- 
tional effort should be made in these areas of the 
market to regain old customers and sell more to 
those presently buying. 

When American Welding is requested but can- 
not quote on component parts, these “turndowns” 
are filed. Advertising re-evaluated the “turn- 
downs” for one year to see what S.I.C. categories 
the most promising “turndowns” fitted into. In 
some cases short delivery demands had been the 
only reason for “turndowns,” so these went high 
on advertising’s prospect list. 


A beginning .. All we had, then, was simply 
this: 


1. A list of customers and the types of product 
purchased, with the proper S.-C. numbers as- 
signed. 


2. A list showing the total number of companies 
in particular S$.I.C. categories. 


Strictly basic material. Not enough, certainly, 
for a “total marketing” job. But enough to do 
something—not just stand there in the middle 
of a market confused and sinking with every 
advance of the missile-maker’s art. 

We decided that the advertising and sales pro- 
motion program should be planned to take ad- 
vantage of the basic information unearthed in the 
classification of the customer list. The advertis- 
ing budget was planned to give maximum cover- 
age in the industrial areas that seem to hold the 
most promise. Space purchasing was based heavily 
on this new-to-us information. A series of direct 
mailings to selected lists in the most promising 
S.LC. categories were scheduled. 


From general to specific . . The plan was 
simple. Amweld’s ageucy—the Bayless-Kerr Co.— 
for some time had urged a more specific ap- 
proach in all advertising, including space, direct 
mail and catalogs. So an immediate change was 
made from advertising with a general copy theme 
to one much more specific. 

Before 1958, Amweld ads had stressed quality 
workmanship, production capacity, experience. 
The objective was to remind jet engine manufac- 
turers that American Welding was a reliable com- 
pany to do business with. The first 16 pages of 
one 20-page catalog showed manufacturing proc- 
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... Amweld stands tor quality 
flash butt-weided rings and components 


Old and new . . Pre-1958 ads (see above left) spoke in 
general terms of Amweld’s abilities. New ads (above 
right) state specific product advantages, as does new 
mailer (right), which gives reasons why Amweld prod- 
ucts save on material and machining time 


esses—leaving only six pages for actual product 
display. 

Media selection, direct mail, collateral—all pro- 
motion efforts prior to 1958—were dominated by 
the fact that the aircraft market was our one big 
customer. 

From 1958 on, the product and its application 
became important. A typical ad showed a nozzle 
cone for the Mace guided missile and demon- 
strated how a circular welded product performed 
in a highly-critical application. Many of the ex- 
amples had to be taken from the aircraft field, 
but the ads suggested to the reader the possibili- 
ties of adapting flash butt welded rings or as- 
semblies to solve a problem. 

The ads became more specific as the year pro- 
gressed, and a format, still in use, evolved from 


our constant search for a method of telling our 


story to industrial design engineers. Again, the 
ad is simple. The basic elements are: (1) a draw- 
ing or photograph illustrating the product; (2) de- 
tailed sketches and notes describing how the part 
was fabricated; (3) a headline that translates the 
material and machinery savings into dollars and 
(4) brief copy that asks the reader to send prints 
and specifications for Amweld to quote. 

Direct mail was just as specific. Actual product 
examples were shown and these, of course, were 
directed to appropriate S.I.C. categories—the ones 
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SAAB ct 
EE, 
FiAbm BUTT WELDED BinG 
Saved 
97 Ibs. 


of Stainless 


Jet Compressor Case is Rotary Roll-Formed 
From Flash Butt-Welded Rings--Excess Material Eliminated 


\ Amemcan we 


Why pay for 


all that 
EXTRA MATERIAL 7 


revealed by the classification work done earlier 
on the customer list. All direct mail pieces asked 
for prints and specifications and the opportunity 
to quote. 


How’d we do? .. Armed with a plan—and with 
more specific, better directed advertising material 
—only one other ingredient seemed necessary to 
the advertising and sales promotion program: a 
method of measuring results. 

It had to be simple because the results we 
wanted to measure were very specific, very 
“black and white.” Did advertising have meas- 
urable sales power—if so, how much? Nothing 
complex about that question. 

A triplicate form is the workhorse. When an 
inquiry is received, the name of the person in- 
quiring, the magazine or direct mail piece re- 
sponsible for the inquiry, and title of the ad or 
direct mail piece is typed on the triplicate form. 








SELLING STEPS: 


@ Proving the sales power of the American 
Welding & Mfg. Co.’s advertising is accom- 
plished-by persistent inquiry follow-up. Co- 
operation of the sales department and ac- 
curate record-keeping make it possible to 
determine advertising’s role in the selling 
process. Here is an actual case: 


A request for Amweld literature was re- 
ceived from a consulting design engineer on 
April 7, 1958. The key number used indi- 
cated that an ad in a February issue of 
a design magazine prompted the inquiry. 

The literature was sent the day the re- 
quest was received, along with a form letter 
inviting a request to quote. Three days later, 
prints and specifications were sent to Am- 
weld’s engineering department and an esti- 
mate number was assigned by the sales de- 





From Clue To Clue—To Close 


partment. Date of the request to quote and 
estimate number were recorded in the “re- 
marks” portion of the inquiry follow-up 
form. 

The consulting engineering firm was en- 
gaged in a cost reduction program for a 
client. Amweld engineers and sales person- 
nel recommended an alternate method of 
manufacture which would reduce costs. 

The sales department’s monthly report of 
code numbers assigned new customers was 
received by the advertising and sales pro- 
motion department. This report for Decem- 
ber showed that the sale was consummated 
December 9, 1958. The date of sale and 
amount of the initial order were recorded on 
the face of the inquiry form, closing the 
book on a sale that had its beginning more 
than nine months earlier. 








One copy is maintained by the advertising and 
sales promotion department; two copies go to 
the field salesman. He is requested to report re- 
sults of his follow-up call on his original and 
carbon and send back the carbon for the ad de- 
partment’s permanent records. 

A form letter, signed by the sales manager, goes 
out with each piece of literature requested. The 
form letter asks that prints and specifications be 
sent for quoting by Amweld. A return card goes 
with the letter, asking if a sales representative 
should call. Unless the inquirer asks for a call, 
the salesman in the field is not required to follow 
up on the inquiry. However, he is encouraged to 
make follow-up calls on any that seem promising 
to him, to the sales manager, or to the advertising 
and sales promotion manager. 

All requests to quote are channeled through the 
sales department’s quotation section. This section 
is checked each day to see if any of the requests 
use an advertising key number in the Amweld 
address. Those that do bear an advertising key 
number are recorded on the proper inquiry fol- 
low-up forms along with estimate numbers as- 
signed by Amweld’s sales department. 

As for tracing the actual orders, the sales de- 
partment once a month issues a typewritten re- 
port of code numbers assigned new customers; the 
advertising department receives a copy of this re- 
port. The files on each of the new customers are 
compared to the advertising records to see if the 
original contact can be traced to advertising. Ad- 
vertising key numbers are the important clues. 
If the original inquiry, request to quote, or any 
other correspondence from the customer bears an 


advertising key number and no personal sales 
contact was made prior to the advertising con- 
tact, then advertising is given credit for the first 
step in the selling process. 

It should be noted here that American Welding 
firmly believes that advertising has far broader 
functions than producing inquiries—even those 
that can be converted to sales. In the company’s 
15 years of national advertising, it has profited 
from the myriad of advertising benefits. 

The base of advertising objectives was simply 
narrowed to the one that could be measured 
most readily—inquiries. Persistent follow-up 
should reveal the measurable sales power of ad- 
vertising. 


More inquiries, more sales .. Our “nose count” 
of ad results showed that inquiries more than 
tripled in 1958—even though space and direct mail 
budgets had been substantially reduced from 
1957. The more specific ads and direct mail, 
tailored and directed to an audience that had been 
selected by close study of market potentials in the 
early stages, seem reason enough for this upsurge. 

More than 10% of the inquiries resulted in re- 
quests to quote—and 35% of all new customers 
added to American Welding’s customer list dur- 
ing 1958 were directly traceable to advertising. 

Annual gross sales per customer credited to ad- 
vertising was 90% greater than other new cus- 
tomers added in 1958. Several of these new cus- 
tomers offer potential sales of over $1 million an- 
nually and two new and promising products for 
Amweld manufacture resulted from advertising 
inquiry leads. 6 
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South American industry . . Worker in Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
automotive parts plant welds metal tubes. South Amer- 
ica is struggling for industrialization, but business and 
manufacturing methods are often far behind U.S., the 
author says 


By Keith J. Evans @ IM Consulting Editor 


fg South America is now struggling and grow- 
ing fast in spite of its many problems of politics, 
lack of capital, inflation and adverse balance of 
trade. 

The countries of Europe, also Japan, and even 
India, are alert to this vast market. Prices for most 
equipment and materials from these countries are 
lower than ours. But many South Americans say 
they would prefer American-made goods if we 
would set up the proper contacts and service. 

One construction engineer told me that on a re- 
cent job he secured prices on steel from Europe 
and the United States. American prices were about 
20% higher, but he said he would gladly have paid 
more to get U.S. quality and service if we had had 
a good local office that he could work with. 


Problems and opportunities . . The countries 
are raw and business practices have not jelled. For 
instance, advertising agency commissions and 
publishers’ discounts vary. Circulation statements 
leave much to be desired. But many admen can 
remember when it was the same in our country. I 
can readily recall special rates and other ad- 
vantages I bargained for in “the good old days.” 

The very fact that the situation is fluid makes 
the opportunities greater, in spite of the problems. 
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South America: 


There is so much that needs doing—and quickly— 
by their governments and business men and by 
our government and business men. 

In the South American countries, with many 
political parties, with an adverse balance of trade, 
with runaway inflation, with the Communist party 
waiting its chance to take over—conservative lead- 
ers wonder if they can guide a course back to 
normal, or will the hot blood of the Latins become 
impatient and again overthrow the current gov- 
ernments? 

For instance, in the Argentine, Peron spent lav- 
ishly for many causes, using money the country 
didn’t have. Now Argentina is in a tighter econ- 
omy, trying to balance the budget and stage a 
comeback. But will the people understand and be 
patient? There are still many pro-Peron writings 
on walls and fences. 

The South American people are ambitious and 
want to get ahead, but they still challenge fcreign 
corporations and foreign capital, even though they 
bring in much-needed capital and increase em- 
ployment. However, this is a natural attitude and 
not too great a problem. 

It is quite clear that most of the people of these 
countries look up to us as the great power to the 
North. They like our products, they like our music, 
(it’s played everywhere) they like our styles. But 
they still are a bit suspicious and envious of us 
and wish they had the good things of life that we 
enjoy. The contrast comes out most clearly when 
Americans come down to their countries, buy or 
rent the best living quarters, pay more for help, 


etc. 


Suggestions for improvement . . Many times 
we asked the question, “If you were having lunch 





IM’s consulting editor has just returned from two 


months in South America. While there he looked at this 


expanding area with an eye trained by 45 years of U.S. 


marketing experience. Here’s what he found . . 


with President Eisenhower and he asked you what 
the United States could do or refrain from doing 
that would promote better understanding and good 
will, what would you tell him?” 

The suggestions run about like this: 


e “Help us create a United States of South Amer- 
ica.” 


e “Let’s get together and develop a United States 
of North and South America.” 


e “Keep your big trusts at home—they make deals 
with our government and against the best interests 
of our people. They keep prices high—or again 
they lower prices, put local people out of business 
and then raise prices. What chance have we local 
business men against your great companies?” (A 
number of our big corporations were particularly 
singled out for abuse, while several were lauded.) 


e “You help Europe and Asia, why not help us? 
The balance of trade is against us. Inflation is 
killing us. Why don’t you buy more from us? By 
comparison, we buy too much from you.” 


e “Why are you so hard on Cuba? We are with 
poor Castro. He’s in trouble, making mistakes, but 
in trouble. Why don’t you help him?” 


e “Why don’t U. S. citizens who come down here 
on U. S. government or private business learn to 
speak our language? It would tend to show your 
respect and good will.” 


e “Why do U. S. people in S. A. continue to pur- 
chase so many of their requirements back in your 
country instead of learning our ways and using 
our goods?” 


e “We need more American firms to come to our 


despite problems — progress 


country to speed up the economy and provide 
work for our people. We need American invest- 
ment. There are so many good opportunities to 
make money, much more money than you can 
make in the United States. Our government is in 
too many things because we people do not have 
money for investment. Our railroads and other 
public services are poor because they are run by 
the government and the government has no com- 
petition.” 

(For example, in one large city placards are 
posted, “Please use electricity only as needed.” 
Stores, hotel corridors, etc., are dingy because of 
the shortage of electricity. In another city, tele- 
phone service was so limited it took us a day and a 


Pro-Peron . . Peron Regime almost ruined Argentina. 
But ex-dictator’s followers still demonstrate support 
(above), posing a major obstacle to recovery. 
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half to get a telephone call through to another 
city.) 


Big profits . . Some of the misconceptions we 
found were somewhat startling. In one city our 
guide took us to the local branch of a world-wide 
American advertising agency. We were well re- 
ceived and discussed South American advertising 
practices. After leaving, the guide confided to us 
that this agency was really owned and controlled 
by the big monopolistic publisher of the country. 
(Obviously he was wrong, simply repeating a 
story of the street). 

We were discussing net profits with a small local 
group. They were all agreed that the big com- 
panies make a net of at least 25% after taxes. 
Since we were familiar with one company men- 
tioned, we commented that its net profit (interna- 
tional total) was less than 1%. No one believed us. 

An account executive of a South American 
branch of a New York investment company told 
of the higher rates of interest and dividends from 
South American investments. He said he was 
working on a large account. (They take nothing 
under $100,000). A competitor practically guaran- 
teed 15% return. He reported that he advised the 
prospect to work with the other company because 
he did not believe he could assure more than 7 or 
8%. 

His conservative clients, he said, showed a pref- 


Hatred for U. S. . . Students riot in Montivideo, Uru- 
guay, during Eisenhower visit in March. Author Evans 
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erence for U. S. securities up to the time we be- 
gan losing gold. Now they do not seem to want 
more than 50% invested in the United States. 

In labor, the situation is most confusing. Com- 
mon union labor may not get more than $2 to $2.50 
per day (take home pay) but the liberal govern- 
ments require payments up to about 60% to 80% 
in addition, for fringe benefits, including medical 
care, hospitalization, house, pension, etc. In one 
country we were told that a company couldn't 
fire an employe after ten years of service. But one 
employe said there were many firings after seven, 
eight or nine years. 


U. S. “promotion” program .. We called on 
United States Information Agency offices to learn 
more about their actual operations in the field. 
Much is said for and against this branch of our 
government. Whenever government expenses are 
to be cut, it is usually the USIA that gets the 
axe. Yet this budget is painfully small in compari- 
son with the Russian counterpart, and entirely too 
small for the vast world job at hand. 

As the foreign advertising and public relations 
department of our country, the USIA does its 
work in a variety of ways. 

In Argentina, the USIA operates a library in 
Buenos Aires and a branch library in Avellaneda, 
a large laboring district in greater Buenos Aires. 
There are 12 bi-national centers in which both 


says admen should take immediate action to help dispel 
such anti-U.S. feelings throughout Latin America. 





United States and Argentina cooperate to develop 
a better understanding between the two coun- 
tries and provide information, literature (includ- 
ing English-teaching books), educational movies, 
etc. 

At the largest bi-national center, in Buenos 
Aires, there are 6,000 Argentines enrolled in Eng- 
lish language courses, taught by 71 teachers. Cul- 
tural activities include lectures, exhibits, concerts, 
films and dramatic presentations. The smallest 
center, at Dean Funes, has an enrollment of 85 
and two teachers. The center in Cordoba teaches 
English to 4,550. It also sponsors a radio English 
broadcast three times weekly and distributes 
mimeographed lessons. During 1959 this center 


sponsored 174 events. 


Friendly visits . . Through the exchange visit 
program, considered by many as the most im- 
portant USIA activity, invitations to visit the 
United States are extended to Argentine leaders, 
specialists and students. Leaders are invited to the 
United States for two months to consult with 
U. S. colleagues and to visit centers and institu- 
tions related to their work. Specialists—individuals 
working in a field of particular interest to the 
U. S. program in Argentina—are invited for four 
months advanced study in a specified institution 
or center related to their work. Selected students 
are sent to the United States, and the United 
States sends students to the Argentine (Fulbright 
Scholarships). 

The USIA Internal Lecture Program in Argen- 
tina is designed particularly to reach labor and 
students. Lecturers are selected from among re- 
turned Argentine grantees, specialists and visiting 
U. S. professor-lecturers with emphasis in the 
fields of labor, education and economics. Returned 
grantees, since they are Argentine and have been 
to the United States, speak with an especially 
effective authority. 


Our own maguzine. . “Informaciones,” an offi- 
cial publication of the USIA in Argentina 
(printed in Spanish) has become one of the more 
popular magazines in Argentina, with a total cir- 
culation of about 80,000. About 70,000 copies are 
sold at five pesos (about 6¢) per copy. Some 
10,000 copies are presented to national and provin- 
cial officials, labor unions, schools, the U. S. busi- 
ness community and U. S. missions in other Span- 
ish speaking countries. 

Although the magazine concentrates on the U. S. 
economic system and U. S. technical and cultural 
achievements, the highest sales have been regis- 
tered in labor areas. The magazine is distributed 
just the same as non-official magazines, with 50% 
of the sale price to the retail seller and 38% re- 
verting back to the U. S. treasury. Each commer- 
cial copy sold costs the U.S.I.A. two cents plus 
paper. It is estimated that effective free circula- 
tion would cost about twelve cents plus paper. 


‘If Communism should win out in 


South America, the results to us 


might be disastrous . . . Because U.S. 
marketing and public relations exec- 
utives are best equipped to combat 
this growing menace, they have a 


great personal responsibility.’ 


Here’s a rundown on other USIA projects in 
Argentina: 


© Membership in the USIA library is about 15,000 
persons, approximately half of whom are students. 
Some 10,000 reference questions are answered each 
year. There are about 13,000 books in English and 
13,000 in Spanish. The office subscribes to 260 
magazines. Lendings include 600 recordings of 
good American music and 500 musical scores. 


e The Argentinians are great moviegoers and can 
be reached effectively through movies. In a recent 
six-month period, 431 programs were screened 
by USIA projectionists, 458 by USIA mobile units 
and 1,988 by loan to theatres. 


e A very complete press and magazine service is 
carried on. More and more the Argentine press is 
using USIA releases. Six top newspapers are using 
the agency’s regular features. 


e There are 66 radio stations in the Argentine, 17 
of which are privately owned, so an active radio 
service is maintained. Within a recent four-month 
period, more than 100 hours of free time per month 
was secured. 


What to do. . It is extremely difficult for the 
average U.S. citizen to comprehend the insidious 
and relentless attack that is being made on our 
country in South America. However, when you 
see the hammer and sickle Communist symbols, 
the “Go Home Eisenhower” signs and the social- 
ist or state capitalism methods, the danger to us is 
evident. If Communism should win out in South 
America, the results to us might be disastrous. 

Because U. S. marketing and public relations 
executives are best equipped to combat this grow- 
ing menace, they have a great personal respon- 
sibility to their companies and to their country. 

Some of the things marketing men can do is 
work to have their companies “adopt” South 
American companies, or to have U. S. cities and 
towns adopt their counterparts. They can en- 
courage student exchanges, or encourage children 
to seek pen pals in South America. All these ac- 
tivities will help build true understanding and 
friendship necessary to improving our economic, 
political and business relations with the great 
continent to the south. 8 
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INDUSTRY INVESTMENT IN 
BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISING 


(In Millions) 


52 53 ‘54 55 


96 ‘7 98 99 


Over ¥%-billion invested in 


business paper space in 59 


General Electric leads ABP tabulation for ninth straight 
year, with U.S. Steel second and General Motors third 


4géy Industry dug down into its collective adver- 
tising budget and shelled out $503.5 million for 
business paper space in 1959. That’s the first time 
business paper dollar volume has hit the half-bil- 
lion-dollar mark. 

The figure, taken from Associated Business 
Publications’ annual study of leading advertisers, 
is $10.1 million more than the $493.4 million 1958 
total, a 2% gain; and compares with $489 million 
for 1957, $440 million for 1956, $390 million for 
1955, $372 million for 1954, $350 million for 1953, 
and $300 million for 1952. 

The ABP also reported that 30 companies, the 
same number as in ’58, invested over $1 million 
each in business paper space. General Electric led 
the list, as it has in the eight previous studies, with 
an investment of $4,060,000. In second and third 
place are, respectively: U.S. Steel with $3,837,900 
and General Motors with $3,179,000. USS jumped 
up to the number two spot from fifth place in ’58, 
by increasing its budget $1,132,000. GM upped its 
budget $289,000 to hold onto third position. 

American Cyanamid, which was second in 1958, 
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cut its budget $142,000 and dropped to fourth 
place in 1959. And DuPont cut its budget $209,000 
and dropped from fourth to sixth place. Allis 
Chalmers invested $210,000 more and jumped 
from seventh to fifth. 

The association also reveals that 364 advertisers 
invested $175,000 or more in business publications 
in 1959. Collectively they invested $174,165,000 or 
roughly 34.5% of the estimated $503.5 million total. 

The complete survey consisted of two mailings 
to a selected list of around 3,000 companies, their 
divisions and subsidiaries, believed to be leading 
business paper advertisers. Each was asked to vol- 
untarily submit its 1959 business publication in- 
vestment excluding production costs. Business 
publications were defined as those listed exclu- 
sively in the business publication section of 
“Standard Rate & Data,’ and respondents were 
specifically asked to exclude advertising in the 
business-news type of publication, ie., Business 
Week, Fortune, Wall Street Journal. 

A booklet listing 1,500 companies and their 
business paper investments is available for $3 





from ABP headquarters, 205 East 42nd Street, Rank Company 1959 1958 

New York 17. 
The ABP tabulation of advertisers spending . Clark Equipment Co. 666,200° pin 

$175,000 or ‘e in 1959 follows. Asterisks indi- - Sinclair Refining Co. 650,800 631, 

— Pe neeloe proce . Warner & Swasey Co. 627,500* 575,700* 

. Master Builders Co. 625,400* 530,000* 

. H. K. Porter Co. 625,400* 530,000* 

. Norwich Pharmacal Co. 618,000* 

. Carrier Corp. 600,000 256, 100* 

Rank Company 1959 1958 . American Machine & Foundry 

Co. 588,700* 542,600* 

. General Electric Co. $4,060,000 $3,284,700 - Carborundum Co. postion pada nl 

. U. S. Steel Corp. 3,837,900 2,685,900 . Worthington Corp. 586,300 537,900 

. General Motors Corp. 3,179,000* 2,890,000* . Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 586,000 444,900 

. American Cyanamid Co.  . 2,818,000 —2,950,000 Be mic ene ge pir poe 

. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 2,681,100* 2,471, 100* « Yao 8 Towne: tity. Co. pod 

. E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 2,637,000 2,846,000 - Timken Roller Bearing Co. 575,000 500,000 
Mask & Co 2.455 800* 2.384.300 . Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearings 574,400* , 

. Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 2,075,000* 1,980,000* : gre — Co. ci ol 

. Abbott Laboratories . 1,767,000* 1,425,000 . no ‘ > wi poe 

. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 1,733,000 1,930,500 ; Cen h C 562 300 

. Union Carbide Corp. | ,662,300* 1,583,100* 5 valhes s pang — ; ' 

. Eastman Kodak Co. 1,650,000 1,500,000 ‘a ro momen 

. Republic Steel Corp. 1,621, 100* 1,373,800* 3 hag tia ' 


. Continental Can Co. 1,500,000 —1,500,000 - Cities Service Co. 559,700° 
; . . Crown Cork & Seal Co. 559,500* 
. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 


ister. Ca. 1,500,000 1,017,000 . Celanese Corp. of America 558,500* 


. Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. _ 1,412,900* 1,197,400* — ot Corp. pina 
17. B. F. Goodrich Co. 1,365,500* —'1,219,200* Bp enernen cor rg ae 
. Bethlehem Steel Co. 1,311,500* ‘1,110,500 itachi aoe cane 


, Bendix Corp. 1,272,000* 1,200,000 Sag — Apeniee pen pba 
. Caterpillar Tractor Co. 1,271,400* 1,323,000 - Yuba Consolidate ndustries ’ : 


Sew Chenieal Corp 1239 .200* 1 050.200* . Electric Auto-Lite Co. 540,800* 470,300 
, Lilly & Co. 1,204,400* —_1,169,400* panes: ae Ses —_— — 


. Armco Steel Corp. . 1,117,000 475,900* - St. Regis Paper Co. - S26,000° 500,000 


' 520, ‘000 
. Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 1,090,000* 1,000,000 eon dy fen = a aaa 


. wr Kline & French Labora- 1.080,000 1.125.000 . Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 486,300* 
ories . «/e A ' ' * 
. International Marcesier’ Co. .. 1,078, 1,027,400 + Ledmen Corp. i seated 
. Inland Steel Co. ....... i 906,000* 
. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 869,000 
. American Home Products 
Corp. 1,013,800* 990,000 
. Aluminum Co. of America 1,000,000 1,100,000 
. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 986,600 880,900* 
. Anaconda Co. 982,000 863,500 





cate estimates. 





SON MP wR — 


. Diamond-National Corp. y 
. National Cash Register _..... ; 674,700 
. Ampex Corp. . ae 400,000 
. Allen-Bradley Co. ; . 462,600* 
. A. O. Smith Corp. i 405,600* 
. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad y 542,000 
. Koehring Co. 5 435,800 
. Cessna Aircraft Co. : 446,800* 
: 7 Machinery & Chemical siti iii . Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ltd. ; 400,000 
ae ‘ : . Proct le Co. y 438, 
. General Precision Equipment : ge , _ 458.800* pra 
Pog enero : retell pensive . National Distillers Products 
anes ‘ Corp. . 450,000 
. American Chain & Cable Co. 927,000* 854,400* Price Radiator & Stand- a 
* * : 
[on a ae 
: Ranpars Co ‘ pie 900.000 530.000* . Standard Oil Co. of California 442,000 525,000 
. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co... 879,000 1,600,000 » Mead Johnson & Co... 434,400 = 421,700° 
. Rockwell Mfg. Co. . 858,600 535,400* + Stowart-Warner Corp. . 431,300° 
LU. S. Rubber Ce. 850,000 625,000 le Ingersoll-Rand Co. 430,000 430,000 
. 640,000 . Gardner-Denver Co. . 425,800 415,100* 
. Owens-Illinois Sion Co. : 655,000 . Curtis Publishing Co. - 422,100 361,000 
. National Steel Corp. ; . Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 421,900* 388,900* 
. Monsanto Chemical Co. __.... : . Heath Co. 420,600 333,300* 
: Hercules Power Co. . . American Brake Shoe Co. 420,000 330,000 
. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. ... ' . Revere Copper & Brass 417,700* 354,000* 
‘ yo wag” Co. 008.000* . Douglas Fir Plywood Associa- 
| re alate tion . 413,000* 350,000 


gag: oa | ion - Rockwell Standard Corp. ..... 408,000 
Clee Os & Go. | 737,000* . Raybestos-Manhattan 405,500* 372,000 
. Wagner Electric Cerp. ........ 600,000 . Blaw-Knox Co. 404,100 404,900 
. Link-Belt Co. _ 750,100 729,800 . Dayton Rubber Co. 403,900* 360,700* 
. Radio Corp. of America ....  725,100* 685,500 . American Motors Corp. 403,600* 366,900* 
. Texas Co. 715,000 592,400 . Armstrong Cork Co. 400,000 350,000 
. International Business itindiese . General American Transpor- 

SOB sass scien .... 710,100 tation Corp. .... : 400,000 344,300 
. Baldwin-Lima- Henilien Corp. 690,100* 636,000* . Gulf Oil Corp. ........ ..... 400,000 
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Rank Company 1959 


1958 


Rank 


Company 1959 


1958 








Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp. 
. Standard Pressed Steel 
128. Crane Co. 
129. Eaton Mfg. Co. 
130. Manning, Maxwell 
131. Stanley Works 
132. Lakeside Laboratories 
133. General Mills 
134. Texas Instruments 
135. Air Reduction Co. 
136. Borg-Warner Corp. 
137. Thompson Ramo Wooldridge 
138. Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
139. Dictaphone Corp. 
140. Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
141. Schenley Industries 
142. General Dynamics Corp. $ 
143. Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
144. Globe-Wernicke Co. 
145. Weyerhauser Sales Co. 
146. Colgate-Palmolive Co. 
147. |-T-E Circuit Breaker Co. 
. Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Co. 
. Barber-Colman Co. 
. Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Co. 


. Towmotor Corp. 


126. 


Co. 


& Moore 


353,600* 
350,500* 


350,000 
349, 300* 


BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISERS BY INDUSTRY CLASSIFICATION pumps 


CLASSIFICATION 


AGRICULTURE 
Livestock, poultry & supplies 
Seeds, plants & fertilizers 
Farm equipment 


AUTOMOTIVE 
Automobiles & trucks 
Tires & tubes 


Automobile accessories 





AVIATION 


Airplanes & accessories 


BANKS & INSURANCE 
Banks, bankers & investments 
Surety & insurance 


BEVERAGES 
Coffee & tea 
Wines & liquors 
Beer, ale & soft drinks 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Heating 
Lighting 
Hardware 
Building construction & material 
Paints, varnishes & enamels 


CHEMICALS, DRUGS, COSMETICS, NOTIONS 


Fancy goods and notions 
Toilet requisites 
Proprietory medicines, chemicals, etc. 


CLOTHING, FURNISHINGS, ACCESSORIES 
Women's clothing & furnishings 
Knitgoods and underwear 
Men's clothing & furnishings 
Shoes 
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152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
334,000 161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 

. Crucible Steel Co. of 


753,100 

544,800* 
338,500* 
345,600* 
360,800* 
353,700* 
241 ,300* 
242,200 


276,700 
330,800 


310,000* 
350,000 
500,000 


367,900* 
395,000* 


302,000 
385,600* 


299,700* 
323,000 


277,900* 
320,500* 


1959 


. Mueller Brass Co. 

. Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
. Armstrong Machine Works 
. Bell & Gossett Co. 

. Merritt Chapman & Scott 


. Meredith Publishing Co. 
. Wallace & Tiernan 

. Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
. American Steel Foundries 
. Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
. Norris-Thermador Corp. 
. Crown Zellerbach Corp. 


Co. 348 ,500* 
346,900 
345,000 
343,200* 
342,400* 
337,700* 
337,400* 
336,000 
335,700 
335,200* 
335,100* 
333,800* 
332,000* 


Cummins Engine 
Tung-Sol Electric 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Royal McBee Corp. 
Ohio Brass Co. 

H. H. Robertson Co. 
Veeder-Root 

Corning Glass Works 
Midland-Ross Corp. 
Allied Radio Corp. 
Gates Rubber Co. 
McCall Corp. 
McGraw-Edison Co. 


327,500* 
325,000 
322,200 
320,000* 
320,000 


America 


319,500* 
319,100* 
318,300* 
317,200* 
317,000 

316,500* 
315,400* 
315,000 


Corp. 


1959 


% of Total 1958 





$ 6,713,100 
622,000 
630,500 

5,460,600 


24,301,100 
5,669,400 
4,553,500 

14,078,200 


5,198,700 


2,138,700 
841,400 
1,297,300 


1,491,100 
a 
990,100 
501,000 


68,246,600 
8,688,000 
5,850,400 
9,905,600 

42,596,800 
1,205,800 


24,589,000 
1,446,900 
1,333,400 

21,808,700 


2,297,700 
1,187,600 
613,100 
312,000 
185,000 


$ 6,469,400 
573,600 
407,600 

5,488,200 


2.5% 


18,892,000 
5,870,200 
2,745,300 

10,276,500 


5,543,000 


1,741,300 
519,900 
1,221,400 


2,042,000 
a 
1,555,200 
486,800 


59,225,300 
6,843,500 
5,941,300 
9,256,100 

35,740,900 
1,443,500 


23,167,500 
1,421,400 
999,200 
20,746,900 


1,995,900 
901,600 
612,100 
229,800 
252,400 


319,700* 
350,000 
279,000 
308,500* 
286,200* 
304,000* 
227,000 


288,000* 
299 ,200* 
290,300 


277,500* 
205,000 
291 ,900* 
271,200* 
258,000 


270,800* 
277,500* 
309 ,000* 
288,000* 
295,000 

268,200* 
276,700* 


1958 


% of Total 


2.8%, 





Rank Company 1959 1958 Rank Company 1959 1958 





178. White Motor Co. 314,900* 286,300* 204. Wheeling Steel Corp. 300,000 
179. Sterling Drug Co. 314,200* 305,000* 205. Jenkins Brothers 298,800* papel 
180. International Telephone & 206. Lyon Metal Products Co. 298,500* 253,000 
Telegraph Corp. 314,000* 299,000* 207. Spencer Chemical Co. 297,400 288,700 
181. Walworth Co. 312,700* 281,700* 208. Consolidated Electrodynamics 
182. Hearst Corp. 311,900* 271,200* Corp. 291 ,400* 277,500* 
183. Hooker Electrochemical Co. 309,000 280,000 209. U. S. Industries 291 ,400* 277,500* 
184. Ex-Cell-O Corp. 308,400* 282,900* 210. Admiral Corp. 291 ,000* 250,000* 
185. Copperweld Steel Co. 306,200 256,600 211. Minnesota & Ontario Paper 
186. Ford Motor Co. 305,300* Co. 290,300* 246,000* 
187. Phelps Dodge Copper 212. Tide Water Oil Co. 290,200* 281 ,700* 
Products Corp. 303,000 342,000 213. Morton Salt Co. 290,000 345,000 
188. Sprague Products Co. 303,000* 214. N. Y. Air Brake Co. 289,400* 265,500* 
189. American Can Co. 301,800* 288,000* 215. Rheem Mfg. Co. 289,300* 264,500* 
190. Mixing Equipment Co. 301,600* 276,700* 216. National Coal Association 288,200* 274,500* 
191. Kendall Co. 301 ,300* . 217. A. Schrader's Son 287,500* 250,000 
192. Commercial Credit Co. 301 ,200* 307,200 218. Rust-Oleum Corp 287,200* 305,500* 
193. Ridge Tool Co. 301 ,000* 271 ,200* 219. De Vilbiss Co. 285,000 
194. Irwin Neisler & Co. 300,300 211,000 220. Becton Dickinson & Co. 284,200* 277,500* 
. Allegheny Ludlum Steel 221. Chicago Sun-Times 282,900* 246,000* 
Corp. 300,000 260,000 . Storer Broadcasting System 
. Avondale Mills 300,000* 300,000 Co. 282,900* 246,000* 
. Chemstrand Corp. 300,000 175,000 . Oakite Products 281,600* 277 ,600* 
. Cutler-Hammer 300,000 311,100* . Garrett Corp. 280,300* 264,400* 
. Electric Storage Battery Co. 300,000 220,000 . Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 280,000 275,000* 
. Fawcett Publications 300,000 _— . Buffalo Forge Co. 279,800* 237,100* 
. Lummus Co. 300,000 a . Robbins & Myers 279, 600* 256,500* 
. Shell Oil Co. 300,000 325,000 . U. S. Plyood Corp. 279,000 220,000 
. Trane Co. 300,000 388,500* . Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 277,000 


1959 1958 
CLASSIFICATION 1959 % of Total 1958 % of Total 


— 








FOOD & GROCERY PRODUCTS 7,946,600 3.0 8,587,400 3.7 
Cleansers 2,677,400 2,765,300 
Flour & cereals 1,221,500 973,600 
Sweets 22,400 101,600 
Food products 4,025,300 4,746,900 


GASOLINE & LUBRICANTS 6,350,000 , 6,146,100 


HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS, EQUIPMENT & 

SUPPLIES 12,011,700 : 12,431,300 
Radio & televisions 3,517,700 3,658,600 
Furniture, floor covering, decorations 

& upholstery 1,582,200 | 676,800 
Household appliances 2,669,500 3,631,800 
House Furnishings 4,242,300 3,464,100 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 46,142,800 : 39,167,700 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 7,079,900 : 4,482,400 
PUBLISHING & ADVERTISING MEDIA 8,221,200 8,604,100 


SERVICES & ENTERTAINMENT 3,002,400 ‘ 2,879,300 
vlusical instruments, amusements, etc. 212,500 358,700 
Sporting goods 2,172,800 1,896,300 
Watercraft, bicycles, etc. 522,100 577,900 
Games & Toys 95,000 46,400 


TOBACCO & JEWELRY 1,080,800 908,800 
Smokers requisites 145,000 145,000 
Jewelry, silverware, etc. 935,800 763,800 


TRAVEL & TRANSPORTATION 3,395,200 3,264,700 
Travel & transportation 3,337,200 . 3,156,600 
Hotels, resorts & real estate . cs 40,000 40,000 
Teens, MWAHO: eos oe 18,000 : ms 68,100 
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Rank 


Company 


1959 


1958 


Rank 


Company 


1959 


1958 





230. 
231. 


232. 
233. 
234. 
235. 
236. 
237. 
238. 
239. 
240. 
241. 
242. 
243. 
244. 
245. 
246. 
247. 
248. 
249. 
250. 
251. 
252. 
253. 
254. 
255. 
256. 
257. 
258. 
259. 
260. 
261. 
262. 
263. 
264. 
265. 


266. 
267. 
268. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. .. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. ; 

Aerojet-General Corp. 

S. K. F. Industries 

Torrington Co. 

Pfister Associated Growers 

Osborn Mfg. Co. 

Hobart Mfg. Co. 

Sun Oil Co. . 

Waukesha Motor Co. 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 


Acme Steel Co. 
Greenlee Brothers & Co. 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson 
Pullman Co. 

Globe-Union 

Philadelphia Inquirer 

P. R. Mallory & Co. 
Norden-Ketay Corp. 
American Gas Association 
Square D Co, 

National Gypsum Co. 
Purolator Products 
Kearney & Trecker Corp. 


Federal Electric Products Co. 


Interchemical Corp. 
Garlock Packing Co. 
Hewlett-Packard 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


Master Electric Co. 


Great Northern Railway Co. 


Line Materials 

Chain Belt Co. 

R. C. Mahon Co. 

Phillips Petroleum Co. 

American Smelting & Refining 
Co. 

Chicago Tribune 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Fruehauf Trailer Co. 


. McNeal Machine & Engineer- 
ing Co. se 


. Seagram Distillers Corp. 


. Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 


. West Virginia Pulp & Paper 


Co. 


. Carnation Co. 

. General Foods Corp. 
. Toledo Scale Corp. 

. Joy Mfg. Co. 

. Mack Trucks 

. General Controls Co. 
. United Air Lines 

. National Biscuit Co. 
. American Optical Co. 


. General Aniline & Film Corp. 


. Thermoid Co. 
. Wisconsin Motor Corp. 
. Simpson Timber Co. 


. Eimco Corp. 

. lowa Mfg. Co. 

. Dorr-Oliver 

. Sylvania Electric Products 
. Belden Mfg. Co. 

. Sealed Power Corp. 

. Standard Oil Co. of New 


Jersey 


. National Supply Co. 
. Sharon Steel Corp. 


. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


. Masonite Corp. 


. Union Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
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276,900* 


250,000 
250,000 


250,000 
250,000 
250,000 


250,000 
249,600 
248,000* 
245,800* 
245,700 
242,900* 
242,000* 
242,000* 
241,200 
237,900* 
236,300* 
234,900* 
230,800 
230,100* 
230,000 
230,000 
229,000 
227,300* 
227,100 
226,000 


225,000 
224,900 
222,800 
221,100 
220,000 
218,900* 


247,500* 


299,700* 


229,200* 
271,800* 
246,000* 
283,300* 
282,700* 
220,000 

225,000 

237, 100* 


243,900 
242,900 


285,600* 
275,500* 
287,800* 
274,300* 
210,000 

223,000 

218,900* 


183,000 
200,000 
400,000 
200,000 


590,500 
223,800* 


192,600 
221,400* 


220,900* 
222,000* 
275,000 


183,000* 
225,000 
204,300* 


195,000 
228,200 


236,000 
247,100* 


298. 
299. 
300. 
301. 
302. 
303. 


304. 
. Pennsalt Chemicals & Mfg. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corp. 
Lindberg Engineering Co. . 
General Telephone Corp. - 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Visking Corp. 
Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Corp. 
Martin Baltimore 


Corp. 


. Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
. Hyster Co. 

. Harshaw Chemica! Co. 
. Grinnel Co. 


. Foxboro Corp. 


. E. W. Bliss Co. 

. American Viscose Corp. 

. Champion Spark Plug Corp. 
. Butler Mfg. Co. 


Continental Oil Co. 


. Control Co. of America 


. Deere & Co. 


. Dodge Mfg. Corp. 
. Lady Marlene Bra Corp. 


. Marquardt Aircraft Co. 
. McLoreth Steel Corp. 


. Sangamo Electric Co. 


. Conover-Mast Publications 
. Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


. Olin Mathieson Chemical 


Corp. 


. National Dairy Products 


Corp. 


. Combustion Engineering 


. Metal & Thermal Corp. 


. Beckman Instruments 


. Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 


. Skil Corp. 
. National Acme Co. 


. Bridgeport Brass Co. 

. Fafnir Bearing Co. 

. Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. 
. Shwayder Brothers Co. 

. American Seating Co. 

. Eastern Corp. 

. Cooper-Bessemer 
. Oliver 
. American Hardware Corp. 
. Fairchild Engine & Airplane 


Corp. 


Corp. 


Corp. 


. Landers, Frary & Clark 
. U. S. Gypsum Co. 

. Blackhawk Mfg. Co. 

. Parker-Hannifin 
. Patent Scaffolding Co. 

. Union Oil Co. of California 
. Goodall-Sanford 

. Aeroquip Corp. 


Corp. 


. Fisher Governor Co. 

. Hagan Chemicals & Controls 
. Nopco Chemical Co. 

. Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

. Alan Wood Steel Co. 

. American Laundry Mach. 


Co. 


. National Starch Products 

. Thomas Leeming & Co. 

. Dravo Corp. 

. Cambridge Wire Cloth Co. 
. Baker Oil Tools 

. Dunham-Bush 

. Walter Kidde & Co. 

. William Powell Co. .... 


217,000 
216,000 
215,300* 
215,200* 
215,000 


213,700* 
212,000* 


212,000 
210,800* 
210,700* 
210,000* 
209,600 
208,000 
204,700* 
202,300* 
200,900* 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
199, 100* 
199, 100* 


196,900* 


196,000* 
195,000 
195,000 
193,500* 
193,000 
193,000 
192,900* 
190,500* 
189,800 
187,600* 
187,200* 
186,900* 
186,000 
185,000 
185,000 
183,300* 


183,000* 
182,400* 
181,700* 
181,600* 
181,500* 
181,500* 
181,200* 
180,800* 
180,200* 
180,000 
180,000 
180,000 
180,000 
180,000 


179,000* 
179,000* 
178,600* 
178,000 
175,700* 
175,000 
175,000 
175,000 
175,000 


187,100 
235,000 


185,800* 
200,000 


264,100* 
189,900* 
193,300* 
200,000 
175,600 
240,000 
188,700* 
205,000 


400,000 


250,000 
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How to sell through 
Industrial Distributors 


By Howard G. Sawyer 


Here’s a basic guide that will help you boost sales 
through industrial distributors. It includes a 13-step 
program for planning a superior distributor organization, 
acquiring aggressive distributors, training distributor 
salesmen, improving principal-distributor communica- 
tions, providing the right sales aids and sales promotion, 
and promoting the distributors to the field. 


A” manufacturer selling to in- 

dustry through distributors is 
in competition not only with manu- 
facturers of the same type of prod- 
uct, but also with every manufac- 
turer of every other product han- 
dled by his distributors. 

To be successful himself he must 
not only have successful distributors 
in his network, but also must have 
maximum cooperation from those 
distributors. 

Theoretically, distributors give 
their time and attention to the items 
which produce the greatest volume 
and profit, but this theory does not 
always work out in practice. It is 
often possible for a manufacturer 
whose line would not be considered 
major by his distributors to get time 
and attention for his line out of pro- 
portion to its potential relative to 
the distributors’ other lines. 

So it behooves any manufacturer, 
whether his line be of greater or 
lesser importance to the distributors, 
to bend every effort to attract the 
distributors’ emotional involvement 
in his line. 


Distributors react favorably to in- 
telligence, eagerness, thoroughness 
and contacts. Given a good product, 
a promising market for it, and a fair 
profit opportunity, a manufacturer 
can go a long way with distributors 
if he offers his distributors an in- 
telligently-conceived proposition, en- 
thusiastically presented, scrupulous- 
ly implemented and _ consistently 
supported. 

The following activities which can 
be engaged in by manufacturers 
seeking new distributors or wishing 
for more distributor cooperation will 
almost guarantee desired results: 


Acquisition 


7 first step in acquisition is a 

plan. Realistic appraisal of any 
manufacturer’s current distributor 
set-up will invariably show geo- 
graphical areas completely uncov- 
ered, weak distributors in some re- 
gions, conflicting interests (over- 
lapping territories, competing lines, 
etc.), and other weaknesses. 


From the analysis of the situation, 
goals can be set up (50 more dis- 
tributors by the end of 1960... re- 
place 20 C distributors with 20 B, 10 
B with ten A... replace mill supply 
houses with specialists . . . etc.). 

Next step is to set up the proce- 
dure: a coordinated program of per- 
sonal solicitation (probably using a 
visual presentation of some sort), 
publication advertising and direct 
mail. 

Obviously, the assignment for per- 
sonal solicitation should be given to 
someone in the higher echelons of 
the manufacturer concern, although 
field men can be used for bird-dog- 
ging. Preparation of visual material 
should be entrusted only to the ex- 
perts: the advertising department 
and agency (aided by market re- 
search facilities). 


Proposition 


N°“ all manufacturers are fortu- 

nate enough to have a proposi- 
tion that is unique—in terms of sales 
potential, profit potential, or product 
characteristics. But any manufactur- 
er can hope to make the presenta- 
tion of his proposition more attrac- 
tive than his competitors’ and the 
collateral activities (delivery sched- 
ules, sales and promotional aids, 
etc.) more effective. 

Of course, the most cleverly de- 
signed presentation will not always, 
or often, be successful, because dis- 
tributors are loath to switch suppli- 
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ers without good reason. Still, sup- 
plier-distributor relationships some- 
times come apart and then it’s a 
matter of eligibility. And the distrib- 
utor will think first, when consider- 
ing a switch, of the manufacturer 
who made the most intelligent pres- 
entation. 

Part of any proposition should be 
a clear statement of the manufactur- 
er’s “policy” as regards territorial 
protection, house accounts, shipping 
charges, fill in, returns, etc. Here, by 
“giving” a little, a manufacturer can 
sometimes gain an advantage over 
competition. 


Setting Up New Distributors 


he addition to the contract signed 

by manufacturer and distributor, 
it is well to have a printed policy, in 
the form of a certificate. This testi- 
fies, in effect, to the fact that this is 
standard and 
something 


the manufacturer’s 
universal practice—not 
contrived for the particular case. 
Each new distributor should be 
given a collection of the manufac- 
turer’s literature—catalogs, price 
lists, technical literature, instruction 
manuals, sales manuals, promotion- 
al materials. It is helpful to the dis- 
tributor to have all this in one pack- 
age, conveniently arranged and in- 


About the author 


dexed. He should be invited to 
request multiple copies as he sees 
fit, for order clerks, outside salesmen 
and advertising department. 

“How much of what” is in the 
mind of the distributor when he 
considers his initial investment. He 
should be given his choice of several 
inventory plans, based on expected 
turn-over and the particular needs 
of his customers. (A distributor in a 
textile town might expect a differ- 
ent order “mix” than one in a metal- 
working town.) 

Industrial distributors do not re- 
sist having quotas set, for they have 
as much at stake as the manufactur- 
er and want to get as much business 
out of the market as the manufac- 
turer does. A quota is a matter of 
negotiation, and the agreement 
should become a matter of record, 
subject to periodic revision. 


Identification 


he industrial distributor is a re- 

tailer. His place of business is a 
store, and even if the only custom- 
ers who enter it are the men who 
drive a truck, it is well for the man- 
ufacturer to consider the advertising 
distributor’s 
premises: storefront signs, door or 
window decals, plaques, etc. 


opportunities on the 





@ Howard G. 
“Scotty’’ Sawyer, 
vice-president of 
James Thomas 
Chirurg Co., (now 
Chirurg & Cairns), 
Boston, for 25 
years, has written 
hundreds of  ar- 
made hundreds of 
speeches on industrial advertising. He 


ticles and has 


lectures on advertising and marketing 
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at the Harvard Business School, Colum- 
bia University and the College of the 
City of New York. 

He is board chairman of Business 
Publications Audit of Circulation, a di- 
rector of the Boston chapter of the 
American Marketing Association, a mem- 
ber of the Boston AIA chapter, and a 
founder of J-A-M, an organization of 20 
admen who meet regularly to discuss 
and play jazz records and attend jazz 
concerts. 


Training Salesmen 
he most element in 
the training of distributor sales- 
men is the training of the man (or 
men) who will do the training. 
Many manufacturers develop spe- 
cial talents for this purpose, having 
found that field men who are suc- 
cessful in calling on customers are 


important 


not always equally successful in 
working with distributor men. 

But whether the company uses its 
regular salesmen or has special dis- 
tributor contacts, it is important to 
put into the hands of distributor 
salesmen a_ well-planned manual 
covering product, market, applica- 
tions and instructions on sales tech- 
nique. The preparation of the man- 
ual is something else that should be 
put through the advertising people, 
if only to edit and dramatize. 

Some companies find it profitable 
to conduct factory schools. The ex- 
pense, they find, is repaid many 
times in the form of more intelligent 
and more enthusiastic selling and a 
greater share of the distributor’s 
time. 

Sales meetings can be of two types 
—an annual meeting at the plant (in 
the form, perhaps, of a “refresher 
course”) or a Saturday morning 
meeting in the distributor’s home 
office. 

Distributors Saturday 
morning sales meetings, but will 


welcome 


schedule them only to the extent 
that they are confident the manu- 
facturer’s representative will put on 
a good performance, keeping the 
men alert with up-to-date informa- 
tion on product, applications, com- 
petition and new sales and promo- 
tion aids. 

Some distributor sales meetings 
run to the magnitude of a Broadway 
production, but it is possible for a 
“one-man show” to be just as effec- 
tive, provided that the program is 
well-planned and dramatized. Again, 


Continued on page 64 








Of course Im sure. 
I read it 
in Newsweek 


**Decision- and policy-making 
are becoming increasingly de- 
pendent on technical and special- 
ized knowledge . . . . Often, the 
professionals are the men who 
must make the business decisions 
and form basic policy for a com- 
pany —regardless of the formal 
but nominal action of the top 
manager.”’* 





Today’s successful industrial 
marketer well realizes the grow- 
ing importance of technical 
executives. To reach more tech- 
nical men, at lower cost, he 
frequently depends on News- 
week, for Newsweek is prob- 
ably America’s most efficient 
industrial advertising buy. 
Newsweek reaches more family 
heads in technical positions 
than any other newsweekly. 
And, per advertising dollar, 
Newsweek is first among news- 
weeklies in readers belonging 
to the “‘professional, technical 
and kindred”’ group. 


*Harvard Business Review 





The world-wide newsweekly for communicative people 
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the advertising people should have 
a major share in the production of 
the event. 

Missionary selling is regarded dif- 
ferently by different people. By 
some, it is considered as an expen- 
sive but necessary method of dig- 
ging up orders that the distributor 
salesmen may be passing by. By 
others, it is primarily a means of 
educating distributor salesmen in 
the special techniques of selling the 
particular item. 

Both concepts are correct; how- 
ever the manufacturer will do well 
never to neglect the training aspects 
of missionary work. 


Incentives 


|) peweatemnes policy varies, but where 

it’s agreeable to the head of the 
house, a manufacturer’s incentive 
plan for distributor salesmen can 
pay off in extra effort and business. 

The incentive can be in the form 
of an extra commission or contest 
prizes. 

Any plans for special incentives 
should be discussed in advance with 
distributor sales managers who are 
always on the watch to guard against 
any devotion to one manufacturer’s 
line which would result in neglect 
of other manufacturers’ lines. 


Communications 


M°** distributors permit princi- 
pals to make direct contact with 
their salesmen by mail. Again, 
though, it is wise to preview the ma- 
terial with the head of the house. 
Many manufacturers publish ex- 
ternal house organs exclusively for 
distributors or for distributors and 
their own salesmen. There are two 
general types of such house organs. 
One contains trade gossip (mostly 
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about the manufacturer and his peo- 
ple); the other contains information 
hefpful in selling. Obviously, the lat- 
ter is preferable, although a sprin- 
kling of gossip is not bad. 

The well-planned house organ 
will contain: new product news, 
plant facility news, plant personnel 
news, market news, application data, 
case histories, new customers, sales 
success stories, selling suggestions, 
new sales aids, problems and solu- 
tions, new promotions, digests of 
pertinent magazine articles. 

Editorial atmosphere may range 
from “chatty” to “technical,” de- 
pending upon the nature of the 
product or market. In any event, the 
house organ should be put in charge 
of a qualified editor, rather than left 
to a sales manager who would tend 
to regard it as a last-minute nui- 
sance. 

Distributor salesmen will respond, 
too, to competently constructed di- 
rect mail. And just as much talent 
should be devoted to this project as 
to the direct mail addressed to the 
ultimate customer. 

A number of manufacturers have 
had good luck with what is called a 
“correspondence course,” a series of 
mailings (perhaps postcards) re- 
minding the salesmen—gently and 
perhaps humorously—of the prod- 
uct’s potential and its sales points. 
These companies have found it bet- 
ter to have a series of 52 weekly 
mailings, rather than calling a hiatus 
for several months before starting 
another series. 

Distributor salesmen can also be 
reached with publication advertis- 
ing, not only through magazines spe- 
cifically published for them, but also 
through the industry magazines 
which the intelligent salesman will 
read as carefully as his customer 
does. 

If a company’s advertising is, as it 
should be, one expression of its 
selling strategy, the salesman’s read- 


ing of it wili benefit both himself 
and the advertiser. 

Communications with the head of 
the house can be maintained by the 
means described above and also by 
periodic reports, to the distributors 
individually, on how they are doing 
—or could be doing—with the line. 

A number of manufacturers have 
found that such reports can stir up 
a distributor’s interest (he’s doing 
better than he realized, so this is a 
good line—or he isn’t doing as well 
as other distributors are doing, so 
he’d better put on more pressure) 
and stimulate greater cooperation. 

There is also a trend toward the 
establishment of advisory councils 
composed of distributors sitting in 
with supplier sales managements— 
in person or by mail—to discuss mu- 
tual problems and help guide the 
supplier in his planning of product, 
market exploitation, and sales pro- 
motion. 


Sales Aids 


A catalog and a price list are 
standard equipment, but much 
more is needed in order to capture 
a bigger share of the distributor 
salesman’s time and interest. 
Obviously, a salesman handling a 
large number of lines cannot allow 
himself to be monopolized by any 
one supplier or to be burdened with 
a multiplicity of sales aids. Still, the 
more he has to choose from and the 
easier and more profitable they 
promise to make his work, the great- 
er use he will make of them. 
Here are some of the sales aids 
you might consider furnishing him 
with: 


1. A “market-finder” consisting of a 
list of markets and applications for 
your product (if they are not obvi- 
ous) and some indication of their 
sales potential, the purchasing “in- 
fluentials,’” any seasonal factors or 
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RAF JET FREIGHT 


NOBODY ELSE SPEAKS WITH AS 
MUCH AUTHORITY... in world aviation, mis- 
sile/space, military management and garden supply markets 
as American Aviation Publications. A company of sixteen 
publications and services ... that cover every facet of the in- 
dustries they serve ... exchange and coordinate information 
... to provide the scope, the awareness, the day-to-day infor- 
mation needed to capitalize on these fast-moving multi-billion 
dollar industries. 


For instance, one publication (Air Traffic News) is so specialized that 
it has a circulation of only 44 people, while another (Official Airline 
Guide) has a circulation in excess of 60,000! 
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ow — Wavne W. Parrish. President. Pub- THE PENTAGON, WASHINGTON, D.c. — ARMED FORCES MANAGE- 
, : : MENT Editor Bill Borklund ranges from the Pentagon to military 
bases around the world to secure story material. AFM is concerned 
exclusively with Department of Defense management and procure- 
ment practices at the decision and policy level.” 


RED SQUARE, MOSC 
lisher and editor par excellence, sets the pace for his staffs. 
Dubbed “Mr. Aviation”, Mr. Parrish has logged well overa mil- 
lion air miles. Each AA publication is a special interest pub- 
lication directed solely to a special interest group of people. 


Canaveral, Paris, Point Mugu’ London, Moscow, the Pen- 
tagon... across the country, around the world... Amer- 
ican Aviation’s 60 editors keep tabs on the industries 
they serve... informing, reporting, researching and ana- 
lyzing. The result—the most authoritative source of 
information available! 


American Aviation Publications is a progressive, grow- 
ing concern that has surrounded itself with the best 


a 
No armchair editorial brains in the business. Founded in 1937, AAP 


now provides sixteen highly specialized publications and 
d it rs here } services that completely cover every phase of the world 
e I @ ) cS aircraft/missile/space markets. Washington editors are 


just moments away from places where national aviation 


AIRLIFT + AVIATION DAILY » WORLD AVIATION DIRECTORY + OFFICIAL AIRLINE GUIDE + AIR TRAFFIC NEWS «+ AIR INFORMATION DIVISION « 
AEROSPACE YEARBOOK «+ AEROSPACE FACTS AND FIGURES + ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT ¢ R.SPRUCE COMPANY « AIR TRAVELER'S GUIDE 





WHO'S WHO IN WORLD AVIATION AND ASTRONAUTICS - 
AIR TRAVEL » 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA—MISSILES AND ROCKETS Editor Rich- 
ard Van Osten (right) discusses static ground testing with D. M. 
Tenenbaum of Aerojet-General’s Sacramento Division. MISSILES 
AND ROCKETS, technical/news weekly of the missile/space market 
is edited for management, engineering and technical personnel. 


and defense are planned and administered, yet they travel 
in excess of 250,000 miles a year on assignments. Exper- 
ienced foreign correspondents in London, Geneva and 
Paris provide a constant flow of aviation and astronau- 
tical information from capitals of the world. 


American Aviation has moved into new fields by initiat- 
ing a program of diversification with the purchase of 
GARDEN SUPPLY MERCHANDISER, the trade jour- 
nal of the garden supply industry. AAP will continue to 
broaden its scope of business publishing activities with- 
out diluting its operations in the aviation/missile field. 


In selecting media, it’s not the cost per thousand but the 


loss per thousand that counts... the loss per thousand of’ 


MISSILES AND ROCKETS - 


© 


MISSILE MARKET AND PRODUCT GUIDE + 


AIR CARGO 
GARDEN SUPPLY MERCHANDISER 





CHANDISER is the most recent addition to the Amer- 
ican Aviation family. D, Murray Franklin (left), Pres- 
ident and publisher, maintains constant personal con- 
tact with the forty major garden markets. 


readers not interested in the client’s product. 
There are no “general interest” publications at 
American Aviation. Each publication is speci- 
fically tailored for the singular industry and 
market it serves. The reader does not have to 
grope or waste precious time wading through 
pages of extraneous material foreign to his in- 
terest. For your client’s product, select the 
AA publication that will provide the special 
interest group of people for which his product 
or service was designed. 


AMERICAN AVIATION 
PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Executive Offices: 1001 Vermont Ave., N.W., » Washington 5, D.C. » STerling 3-5400 
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other special purchasing behaviors, 
etc. 


2. A “visual presentation’”—flip- 
flop, slide film or movie. An effort 
should be made in the case of any 
“canned” presentation to arrange 
for the salesman’s personal involve- 
ment somewhere along the line. 
Canned presentations are sometimes 
welcomed by a salesman as a means 
of attracting a larger audience than 
he could otherwise expect, but he 
still wants to be part of the show. 


3. A “comparative chart,” in which 
various criteria for product evalua- 
tion are set up and each of the com- 
petitive brands is checked against 
those criteria. 


4. Other printed material which can 
be made available for point-of-sale 
use would include technical litera- 
ture, folders, user lists, application 
descriptions, photo albums (and 
viewers), collections of case his- 
tories and testimonials, ad preprints. 


5. Models—actual or miniature— 
which can be operated or taken 
apart. 

kits, 


6. Demonstration samples, 


swatches. 


7. Suggestions for telephone solici- 
tation—actual “scripts” for salesmen 
(or order desk men) to use. 


Sales Promotion 


he distributor’s advertising efforts 

in your behalf cost him some of 
his own money. So the cooperation 
you can hope to get from him will 
be based partly on the relative im- 
portance of your line, and also on 
how well your promotional material 
fits his needs, how well you “sell” it 
to him, and how you schedule it. 
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Your sales promotion plan for dis- 
tributors should be, indeed, a “plan” 
—well organized and clearly spelled 
out, on paper. 

Most of the items that might be- 
long in a promotion plan are obvi- 
ous: window display, floor display, 
counter display, counter literature, 
imprinted direct mail (this should 
be organized in a “kit”), distributor 
catalog insert, co-op advertising 
plan, mat book, national ad pre- 
prints imprinted for distributor (al- 
so reproductions of publicity items), 
calendar, wall chart, give-aways 
(matches, slide calculators, novel- 
ties). Other not-so-common activi- 
ties include: traveling display, re- 
gional or local trade show participa- 
tion, clinic or “open house.” 

Many companies have such aids 
but fail to “package” them in a form 
which is attractive and impressive 
to the man who is to decide how 
many, if any, of them will be used. 

It should be clearly stated what 
the supplier provides free, what he 
charges for, and what the distributor 
will be expected to pay for himself. 

The “package,” presented to the 
head of the house, should contain 
one of everything, with an order 
form provided. The supplier sales- 
men should be expected to do a real 
selling job on this “merchandise.” 

Few distributors will give any one 
line a continuous promotion. The 
supplier should be delighted if he 
gets two major promotions in a year, 
and content if he gets one. It is help- 
ful, in this connection, to provide a 
timetable of the supplier’s own year- 
‘round promotion, so that the dis- 
tributor can fit his plans to the sup- 
plier’s. 

Some manufacturers have made a 
hit with their distributors by pro- 
viding instructions—for use where 
appropriate—on setting up a distrib- 
utor advertising department, includ- 
ing such information as how to build 
and maintain a mailing list. 


Merchandising Distributors 


7p peeates, almost universally, 

want recognition of the part 
they play in the movement of goods 
from maker to user. 

They are jealous of their role and 
appreciate any effort the manufac- 
turer makes to tell or remind the 
buyer that the goods are available 
through the distributor. 

Most distributors are intelligent 
enough not to want “puffery” in the 
form of manufacturer-paid-for ads 
glorifying the distributor function, 
but they do want the ads to direct 
the readers’ interest to them. 

A mere invitation to “get in touch 
with your local distributor” is suffi- 
cient, but much more gratitude is 
earned if, when feasible, the names 
of distributors are listed in the na- 
tional or regional advertising and 
in trade directories. 

Many manufacturers also provide 
arrangements for local telephone di- 
rectory listings and ads. 


Merchandising Advertising 


M* manufacturers content 

themselves with sending 
batches of ad reprints to the distrib- 
utor’s office, hoping that by some 
means the ads will get passed out to 
the salesmen. Much more can be 
done. 

In the first place, any advertiser 
should have, as part of his own 
salesmen’s education, a _ printed 
statement on “why we advertise.” 
This same piece would undoubtedly 
be suitable for distributor salesmen. 

The advertising program itself— 
plan, theme, magazines, schedule, 
ads—should be worth a “show” for 
distributor salesmen, in either the 
form of a presentation at a meeting 
or a “portfolio” for distribution by 
mail. 

Distributor salesmen should re- 

Continued on page 73 
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“Our Uy regional does a good job 


of covering our sales area!”’ 


Ed Honnen, President, McCoy Company, Denver, Colo. 


The McCoy Company represents Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., and allied equipment manufacturers 
in Colorado, and so needs a medium that effec- 
tively reaches every prospect in that area. The 
acp regional does just this—as do all members of 
this local network of construction publications. 


Talk to the men who use construction equipment, and 
they'll tell you how vital it is to keep abreast of hap- 
penings at the local level. They'll point out that a quick 
reference source that shows where to buy is of para- 
mount importance. Surveys show that the nation’s 
network of 14 regional publications (Associated Con- 
struction Publications) fill this need. The men who 
sell this market know the value of a media that pin 
points their prospects. Now let them tell the story... 


“We believe our regional promotion 
program is one of our very best means 
of advertising.”’ 


H. D. Anderson, President, Rish Equipment Co., Bluefield, W. Va. 


Mr. Anderson backs up this statement by saying, “We 
have had so many instances of direct sales resulting 
from regional publication advertising that we are con- 
stantly channelling more of our advertising dollars 
into this medium.” This same response can be yours 
by a consistent schedule in acp regionals. 





““One of the chief benefits 
of our regional 
is that it introduces the 
firm to new prospects.”’ 


W. L. Gully, Executive Vice President 
Hawkins Equipment Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Mr. Gully further reports that his acp regional has proved to be 
a service publication for contractors, public officials, equipment 
and materials distributors... that without it, and its up-to-date 
local news coverage it would be difficult to tell his sales story 
effectively. 


“| depend on my Wy “We use our lp regional 


regional to keep me up" to give active support to our 


to date on highway ‘ field force.”’ 
5 


9 
ao Ray E. Drott, Drott Tractor Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


W. A. Bugge, Director of High- 

ways, State of Washington | Mr. Drott summarizes his feelings 

; about his acp regional this way: “It 
a —— oan a a oom , gives good coverage of bid news in the 
ag ie aes = region... our advertising in acp sup- 
- informative ports our field sales force.” 
2. trustworthy 
3. helpful to highway 
progress 


“If 1 didn’t think our regional 
was the best medium, | wouldn’t spend 
most of my advertising money in it.’”’ 


H. Wilson Nash, President, Nash-Euclid Equipment Sales 
Corp., Salem, Va. 


Mr. Nash puts it right on the line: ““My acp 
regional advertising has been of great assist- 
ance in getting my firm’s name and products 
before the industry. It is an excellent publica- 
tion... and if I didn’t think it was the best 
medium available, I certainly wouldn’t be 
spending most of my advertising money in it.” 
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CONSTRUCTION 
2420 Wilson Avenue 
Arlington |, Virginia 


CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 
1022 Upper Midwest Building 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


CONSTRUCTIONEER 
6 South Orange Avenue 
South Orange, New Jersey 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 
101 East 14th Street, P. O. Box 1074 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
715 W. Second Street 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


DIXIE CONTRACTOR 
110 Trinity Place 
Decatur, Georgia 


only offers complete 





Market Coverage at the Local Level 


This is a strong statement—but one that can be backed up and 
substantiated. A detailed publication preference study conducted 
by a leading construction equipment manufacturer shows the 
importance of acp regionals to men who buy and use construc- 
tion machinery. This booklet can be yours by contacting any 
member of the 14 acp regional network or by writing the Office 
of the Secretary, 1022 Upper Midwest Buiding, Minneapolis 1, 


Minnesota today. 
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MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER 
642 Beaubien Street 
Detroit, Michigan 


MID-WEST CONTRACTOR 
2537 Madison Avenue 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 


NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION 
27 Muzzey Street 
Lexington, Massachusetts 


PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER 
2418-3rd Avenue 
Seattle 1, Washington 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION 
855 Lincoln Street 
Denver 3, Colorado 


SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR 
1660 Beverly Bivd., 
Los Angeles 26, California 
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ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


TEXAS CONTRACTOR 
1400 S. Good-Latimer Expressway 
Dallas, Texas 


WESTERN BUILDER 
407 E. Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


Secretary: 


Gordon L. Anderson 
1022 Upper Midwest Building 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Director of Advertising Services: 


David M. Hyd 
341 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 
Phone: Murray Hill 6-4296 
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ceive preprints of national ads and 
copies of all direct mail sent to their 
customers and prospects. A note at- 
tached to each piece can tell of its 
scheduling and perhaps something 
of its background. 

Ad preprints can be made avail- 
able, as suggested above, for use in 
personal selling, but since the easi- 
est thing a salesman can do with a 
batch of ad preprints is throw them 
in the wastebasket, it is well to pro- 
vide suggestions on the various ways 
ads can be used by a salesman be- 
fore, during and after a call (or even 
in place of a call, if the buyer is not 
accessible). 

When the advertising campaign is 
aimed at attracting inquiries (see 
below), the distributor should be 
reminded periodically of the num- 
ber of inquiries turned over to him 
and urged to take the proper action 
to convert them into sales. 


Inquiry Follow-Up 


5 ages is too big a subject for any- 

thing more than mention at this 
point. Let it be sufficient to say that 
if it is worth while to seek inquiries 
from advertising, then it is worth 
while to set up a complete and de- 
tailed plan and the necessary forms 
for recording, reporting and follow- 
ing up. 

The AIA, the IARI and the var- 
ious industry associations can be 
helpful in setting up a system which 
will help yield maximum returns 
from inquiry-type advertising. An 
important part of such a system is 
the integration of the distributor in- 
to the plan. 


Research 


——- can play a part in a com- 
pany’s distributor activities by 


helping to locate distributors, help- 
ing to guide distributors, helping to 
re-qualify distributors, and helping 
to appraise distributors’ attitudes 
towards the supplier. 

This, again, is too big a subject 
for a summary like this, other than 
to suggest that market research 
techniques can be employed by a 
manufacturer to help solve his dis- 
tributor problems. For example: 


1. Employment of an independent 
research organization to determine 


what lines a prospective distributor 
now carries, how he regards those 
lines, his facilities, what his custom- 
ers think of his lines and of his op- 
erations, etc. 


2. Appraisal, for a prospective or 
present distributor, of your prod- 
uct’s sales potential in his area. 


3. A periodic re-appraisal of pres- 
ent distributors, by the same cri- 
teria suggested in the first point. 


4. An investigation, again by an in- 
dependent agent, of your distribu- 
tors’ opinion of you as a supplier: 
your policies, your local reputation, 
your line (its completeness and 
quality), your salesmen, your sales 
meetings, your engineering assist- 
ance, your communications, your 
catalog, your advertising, your de- 
liveries, and other elements of your 
cooperation with him. B 
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Get your IM Encyclopedia of Marketing 
booklets for permanent reference 


The 16 most recent installments in the “IM Encyclopedia of Market- 
ing” series, including “How to Sell Through Industrial Distributors,” 
which begins on page 61 of this issue, are available in handy 6x9 
booklet form for filing in your permanent reference library. The 
following booklets are available at 50¢ each (quantity prices available) 
from Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois St., Chi- 


. How to Change a Trademark—by Samuel G. Michini 
A System for Organizing a Marketing Library—by Howard 


A Checklist Guide to Profitable Marketing—prepared by 
Stewart, Dougall & Associates 
A Basic Guide to Better Technical Publicity—by Peter J. B. 
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R507 . 
R508 . . 
R509 . . 
R510 . 


R511 


meee... 
R513 . 


R514... 
RUS... 


A Basic Guide to Marketing for the Smaller Company—by 
Charles E. St. Thomas 


. A Basic Guide to Communicating Facts and Statistics—by 


John James 


. A Basic Guide to Engineering Handbooks—by Harry Baum 


A Basic Guide to Low-Budget Films—by Don Nestingen 
A Basic Guide for Developing Publicity—by Bernard E. Ury 


. A Basic Guide to Business Anniversary Celebrations—by 


Etna M. Kelley 


. A Basic Guide to Internationa! Advertising—by Braxton 


Pollard 
A Minimum Plan for Industrial Marketing Research—by 
J. Wesley Rosberg 


. The Problems Involved in Pre-Testing Your Ads—by N. 


Bruce Bagger 

A Basic Guide to Managing Salesmen—by William J. Tobin 
Basic Duties of the Modern Sales Department—by Eugene 
J. Kelley and William Lazer 
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If you like the sweet smell of success— 
businesspapers are your kind of medium. 

This is where pro meets pro. Men who 

know advertising know you build recognition 
and results fast — talking business to men who 
want to do business. . . in businesspapers. 


COPY CHIEF NEW YORK AGENCY PHOTO ON LOCATION BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 


Advertising in businesspapers means business 


as any advertising man who knows his business will tell you — because 


wess 2 


men who read businesspapers mean business (Qj): :@: 


e 


toga? toaa*” 


people pay for the businesspapers they want—read the businesspapers they pay for. Note: all ABP papers are “paid” 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS + 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. » 201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois + 1004 National Press Bidg., Washington 4, D. C. 











Easy Answers Seldom 
Solve Hard Problems 


Bp Ben Franklin, the patron saint of advertising 

as well as a lot of other industries, was quite a 
person—a sort of 18th century Leonardo da Vinci. 
He could do almost anything he set his mind to; 
and he did a lot of things. 

But Ben—and the advertisers who came after 
him—indulged in one form of activity which has 
been no blessing to the human race. He was fond 
—too fond—of mouthing epigrams and proverbs 
and bright sayings, which a good many of his 
advertising descendants recast into slogans and 
punchlines. “Little strokes fell great oaks,” said 
Mr. Franklin, which might lead Dorothy Parker 
to remark that bigger strokes will do it quicker. 
“He that goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing,” 
said Ben—but then again (and for all I know, 
Ben Franklin may have said this too), nothing 
ventured, nothing gained. 

One of the world’s great advertising agencies 
used to express its notion of the importance of 
consistency in advertising with a slogan it now 
seems to have retired: “Keeping everlastingly at it 
brings success.” Unimpressed, Albert Lasker, for 
many years head of Lord & Thomas, used to ask: 
“What if what I am doing is wrong? Will keeping 
everlastingly at it bring success?” And, in a sim- 
ilar vein, I used to wonder what would happen if 
some prospective Packard owner “asked the man 
who owned one” and was told that Packard was 
a miserable excuse for an automobile. 

All of which is by way of backing into my ser- 
mon for today: 

We are constantly on the search for nice pat 
answers to difficult questions. We want to find a 
“formula” which will help us avoid the unpleasant 
task of having to figure things out. We like to 
record our beliefs in slogans or aphorisms or 
“laws,” even though it is almost transparently 
clear that the slogan, or aphorism, or “law” is 
nothing but an interesting collection of words, 
true and applicable under some conditions, but 
untrue and inapplicable under others. 

This is especially true in areas like selling and 
advertising, which have many aspects of art 
rather than science, and where it is often ex- 
tremely difficult to relate causes and effects pre- 
cisely to each other. In advertising, particularly, 

Striving for more scientific approaches to ad- 
vertising, and for methods of taking some of the 
blue sky out of it, is good. But we must also rec- 
ognize that attempting to relate advertising di- 
rectly to sales is a very difficult job, involving a 
tremendous number of variables. 


In plain language, we’ve got to be careful not 
to latch on to some easy-does-it but not necessar- 
ily realistic panacea. 

To my way of thinking, the “laws” and “formu- 
las’ which Vernon H. Van Diver, Sr., has been 
promulgating fall into this area. 

Van Diver is a veteran industrial advertising 
man. He spent 18 years with Union Carbide, leav- 
ing there in 1946 as manager of the advertising 
division, to start Brad-Vern’s Reports, a statisti- 
cal record of business paper advertising. A study 
of the eight-year business paper ad spending pat- 
terns of 100 industrial companies convinced him 
that there is a direct relationship between business 
paper advertising volume and sales volume, and 
he has been saying so, at considerable length, in 
a series in Printers’ Ink. 

He has unearthed a great deal of interesting 
and significant data. And he has demonstrated 
in rather convincing fashion that the aggressive 
industrial advertisers are the companies whose 
growth, in terms of sales, is above normal. 

It is reported as an “axiom” of his findings, for 
example, that “long-range progressive business- 
paper advertising is synonymous with company 
growth.” And again: 

“Keeping pace with or exceeding industry ad- 
vertising norms is a company’s insurance of in- 
creasing sales. A company that exceeds its in- 
dustry’s ad norm will also exceed its sales norm 
and acquire an increasingly larger share of the 
industry’s market.” 

“A rise or fall in industrial ad spending is fol- 
lowed at some later date by an increase or decline 
in sales. An industrial firm’s ad pattern dominates 
its sales pattern.” 

I don’t think that it is any distortion to say, on 
the basis of these “axioms,” that Mr. Van Diver 
is saying: “There is a direct relation between 
volume of business paper advertising and sales 
volume. A company which out-advertises its com- 
petition will out-sell its competition.” 

Everybody connected with the advertising busi- 
ness—and especially those who have advertising 
to sell—would just love to have a business “law” 
as simple and as pleasant as that. The bigger 
volume of advertising, the more sales, the bigger 
share of market. Wonderful! No need, apparently, 
even to wonder about the quality of the advertis- 
ing—just a simple quantity relationship takes care 
of everything. No need to wonder or worry about 
the thousands of other variables that affect sales 
—like pricing, or product performance, or com- 
petitors’ moves or counter-moves; take care to 
increase the physical volume of your advertising, 
and to out-advertise your competition, and an 
upward trend for your sales curve is assured. 

It would be wonderful, all right, in one sense. 
But perfectly horrible in another. Because it 
would wash out the advantages of initiative and 
brains and hard work and intelligent application 
to the problem in hand. Advertising weight, all 
alone, would be the conclusive factor. * 
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New concept in catalogs: put 


The job being performed by indus- 
trial catalogs can be done faster. 
cheaper and more efficiently, accord- 
ing to the originator of a new “‘mi- 
crofilm catalog system.’’ Here, basi- 
cally, is how the unusual system 
works and what it hopes to accom- 
plish. 





Fast, compact . . Instead of searching through many 
suppliers’ catalogs, the buyer uses the compact VSMF 
installation. Data from all suppliers of any given 
product are together on one microfilm reel. 
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By Bud Reese @ |M Associate Editor 


Sey Some 1,200 companies supplying the air- 
craft/missiles industry have a new way to pre- 
sent their product catalogs to customers. And 
more than 30 of the customers are paying $3,000 
apiece for the privilege of using the “catalogs.” 

Key to the new cataloging system is the use of 
microfilm. The system was devised and is sold 
by the Technical Services Division of Rogers Pub- 
lishing Co., Denver. According to Rogers, the sys- 
tem has broad application throughout industry, 
and the company is planning to branch out into 
fields other than aircraft and missiles soon. 

Here’s how the method works: Catalog pages 
pertinent to the industry being covered are micro- 
filmed, grouped by product, made up into reels, 
and sent to the buyer companies, where they are 
viewed on high-speed, desk-size Recordak scan- 
ners (see illustrations). A revised file is issued 
every four months, and all technical data are 
brought up to date. 

Called Vendor-Specs-Micro-File, the microfilm 
files are prepared, distributed and maintained by 
Rogers. The supplier pays $4 per page for plac- 
ing his material in the film. The buyer leases the 
film, viewer and an index for about $3,000 per in- 
stallation per year. Rogers says the system will 
eventually slash the product specification search 
time of high-salaried engineers by as much as 
90%. 

The first edition of the file is being used by one- 
third (about 1,200) of the suppliers to the missile 
aircraft industry, and about 25 more suppliers 
sign up every week. Rogers is confident that vir- 
tually all suppliers to the industry will be using 
the file by 1961. 

Among the more than 30 buyer companies cur- 
rently using the file are Beech Aircraft, Bell 
Helicopter, Bendix Aviation, Convair, General 
Electric, Grumman Aircraft, Kaman Aircraft, 
North American Aviation, Sikorsky Aircraft and 
Temco Aviation. 

Another edition, for the communications indus- 
try, will be brought out this summer; and Rogers 
is planning editions for the automotive vehicles 
and farm equipment, general machinery, electrical 
power and distribution, appliances, business ma- 
chines and photographic and optical fields. 





on film 


Why VSMF .. The apparent success of the micro- 
film catalog system in the missile/aircraft indus- 
try is attributed to the fact that present facilities 
for storing, locating and reviewing information 
on components are generally inadequate. 

Central files, reasonably complete, are main- 
tained in many large companies. A central file, 
however, is not a practical solution when a thou- 
sand engineers or more must constantly refer to 
the file. Also, the indexing of the literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of catalog pages and data 
sheets requires special training, and most large 
companies are forced to hire full-time catalog 
librarians. 

But even with the central files and trained li- 
brarians, the industry estimates that the typical 
engineer spends seven hours per week searching 
for product information—and two-thirds of this 
time is spent just locating the material. 


How it works .. Here’s how VSMF can re- 
portedly reduce this search time: 


1. The engineer seeking product information, 
prices, etc., goes to the VSMF installation (see 
illustrations.) Each installation has on file the 
25,000 microfilmed pages of data from over 1,200 
suppliers (capacity is over 100,000 pages). 


2. Next the engineer uses the copyrighted master 
index to locate the reel and page number of the 
coordinated reel index. The copyrighted index is 
cross-referenced by noun, and adjective. 


3. The engineer then inserts the proper reel 
cartridge into the scanner (the film itself is never 
handled—no threading of the reels is necessary). 


4. Using the slow-scan switch, the correct page 
in the coordinated index is located. This gives the 
engineer the basic product breakdown (see il- 
lustrations) and a list of suppliers. 


5. Using the rapid-scan switch, the product pages 
on the reel are located. A major feature of the 
file is that information on similar products of all 
suppliers is grouped together on the same reel. 
Also, the addresses and phone numbers the sup- 
pliers’ sales offices are listed on the same reel. 


6. The engineer studies the information, and if 
Continued on page 80 


Step one . . To find de- 
sired product informa- 
tion, the buyer first uses 
copyrighted index to de- 
termine proper reel num- 
ber and page of coordi- 
nate index. 


TMLLN I Ey 


Step two . . The buyer inserts proper reel cartridge into 
Recordak viewer. The film itself is never handled; no 
threading of the reels is necessary. He then uses slow- 
scan switch to find the correct page in the coordinate in- 
dex (see below). 


= manne ~ 
Step three . . The coordinate index shows who manu- 


factures the product, the specific nomenclature and de- 
tails, and the reel page number where suppliers’ data are 
found. The buyer then uses the fast-scan switch, which 
scans at the rate of 200 pages per second, to find the 
pages he seeks. He may then copy the data by using a 
semi-automatic printing attachment. The locations and 
phone numbers of suppliers’ sales offices are listed at the 
end of each reel. 
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“What can a Plant Engineering 
Department contribute to a company? 
It can keep it from going broke!” 


JOHN P. MOSER Production Vice President, Lever Brothers Company 


The plant engineer is 


an authority. He has authority. 


Is he an authority on your 


“The Plant Engineer 
is at the source of our 
jo)ue)e)(syeetcmee elec auermials 
solutions and directs 
the intricate steps of 
execution. : 
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RIVETS SPECIAL 





Alcoa 





Chase brass & copper 





Chicago rivet 





Huck mfg. 





Milford rivet 





National rivet 
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-838 




















Coordinate index . . This copyrighted index gives page 
numbers of product data plus basic product information. 


Copying data . . A printing attachment on top of viewer 
enables user to copy (but not remove) product data 


Developing . . After the copy paper is exposed, it is 
“‘developed.’’ Exposing-developing takes 15 seconds. 
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Scanning . . Gardiner Hempel, general sales manager of 
Technical Services, demonstrates high-speed scanner. 


VSME . . continued from p. 77 
he desires, uses a_ semi-automatic printer, 
mounted on top of the scanner, to copy the in- 
formation. The printer is push-button controlled 
and produces a print in 18 seconds. The cost of 
each print is about 8¢. Prints fade in approxi- 
mately 30 days, thereby preventing the use of 
out-of-date information. 

This complete search is said to take only 10 
minutes. According to Gardiner Hempel, general 
sales manager of Rogers’ Technical Services Div., 
VSMF now cuts search time by 25%, and when 
all the suppliers are using the file, the search time 
will drop by 90%. 

Mr. Hempel told IM, “If VSMF cuts the prod- 
uct data search time by only one-half hour a 
week, and if the installation is used by only 100 
engineers, it would save 2,400 hours per year or 
$15,000 to $24,000 annually.” 


Keeping up to date .. VSMF films are revised 
“exactly according to vendors’ instructions every 
four months,’ Mr. Hempel said, and Rogers is 
considering revising some product cartridges 
more often. 

VSMF, therefore, permits vendors to update 
their product information every four months. 
Also, since pages cannot be removed, contents of 
the file cannot be borrowed (only copied). Thus, 
information is as complete as the supplier wishes 
it to be. 


Acceptance .. A check with the users of VSMF 
brought forth this typical comment, by G. Parker 
Cox, chief engineer at Bendix’s Missile Div.: 
“Keeping a current catalog file is a huge, almost 
impossible job. VSMF looks like the answer to 
our problems. One mistake in specifying a prod- 
uct that is no longer being produced can easily 
cost more than the VSMF installation.” cy 





The most important events 
in your life 


. .. are almost invariably related to, or shaped by the 
news. Think, for a moment, of the big decisions regard- 
ing your work, your income, your family savings. 
They’re all linked to what is happening and what will 
happen in the world around you. 


It follows too, that the more important you are, the 
greater are your responsibilities and decisions, and the 
more attentive you are to the important news of our day. 


This is what makes news magazines such a vital adver- 
tising medium today. And this is why, among such 
media, “U.S.News & World Report” stands out as... 


The most important magazine 
Fe" of all 


“U.S.News & World Report” is 

the only magazine devoted exclu- 

sively to the important news of the 

nation and the world. Its purpose 

is to inform rather than entertain. 
It prints more pages of news than any other news 
magazine. 


It is the only magazine so thoroughly read by so many 
important people in business, industry, finance, gov- 
ernment and the professions . . . for the usefulness of 
its content. 

Ask your advertising agency for the documented facts 
on the growing recognition of “U.S.News & World Re- 
port” as the important magazine . . . from your stand- 
point, very likely the most important magazine of all! 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 





TRA compere, _Atmiericas Class News Magazine 


& World Report aus AGAIN 





Now more than 


1,150,000 


net paid circulation 


Advertising offices, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York 20, N. Y. + Other advertising offices in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 

Los Angeles, Washington and London 
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Detroit Adwoman-of-the-year, 
Marie Margaret Winthrop says... 


‘Advertisers forget 


industrial buyers 


are human too’ 


fey How does petite “Peg” Win- 
throp, president of the only all- 
woman agency in the country spe- 
cializing in industrial and technical 
accounts, and Detroit’s “Advertising 
Woman of the Year” view industrial 
advertising? 

“In a word—it’s improving,” says 
Miss Winthrop, who, along with her 
friend and partner Valore Marcinak, 
founded Tech Adgency in 1944. “But 
there are still not enough industrial 
advertisers who give their ads as 
much careful planning and crea- 
tivity as goes into most consumer 
advertising,” she laments. “There 
are still too many who attempt to 
sell the rich industrial market with 
copy lacking in imagination, and 
with mediocre art and layout. 


Talent needed . . “They overlook 
the fact that the industrial buyer 
is a fellow human, exposed on all 
sides to hundreds of impressions 
daily. To influence him favorably in 
his field’s industrial journals re- 
quires a high degree of perception 
and real talent in the presentation 
of a product or service.” 

Miss Winthrop attributes much of 
the lack of imagination and crea- 
tivity in industrial ads to a precon- 
ceived notion on the part of the 
advertiser himself about how an in- 
dustrial ad should look. He is often 
afraid to strike out and do some- 
thing different or attention-getting. 

“!'m certainly not advocating 
fooling with the facts,’ Miss Win- 
throp explains. “But taking the facts 
and dressing them up with imagina- 
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tive art and an appealing layout 
would go a long way towards in- 
suring that the facts get read.” 


Pert and personable .. Marie 
Margaret Winthrop, who has been 
described as a “paradox of shy 
modesty and jet propulsion,’ en- 
tered the advertising field in 1935 
as copywriter for R. H. Macy & Co., 
New York. Prior to this, she had 
gained writing experience on the 
St. Petersburg, Fla., Times and the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

From Macy’s Miss Winthrop 
moved to a job as copy chief for 
Frederick Loeser & Co., Brooklyn, 
and thence to advertising and pub- 
lic relations director for Oppenheim 
Collins, New York City. There she 
organized juries” in 
various categories 
clubwomen, career girls, college and 
high school students—for obtaining 
a cross-section of opinions and 
evaluating trends in fashion, home 
furnishings, etc. 

After returning to her home town, 
Detroit, she moved from fashion ad- 
vertising at J. L. Hudson Co. to 
radio director for a Detroit agency, 
and from 1943 to 1945 was affiliated 
with radio station WXYZ. 


“consumer 
homemakers, 


Fashions to engineering .. “To 
my knowledgeable partner, Val 
Marcinak, who is an engineer (for- 
merly with Ford Motor and Pack- 
ard), must go credit for the idea 
of our all-woman industrial agen- 
cy,” admits Miss Winthrop. 
“However, over a period of years, 


I’ve learned a great deal about such 
things as electrical discharge ma- 
chining, circuit breakers, and mate- 
rial handling equipment.” 

In addition to advertising, the Tech 
agency also serves its clients in 
public relations, publicity and labor 
and employe relations. Among the 
industrial accounts it handles are 
Elox Corp., H. C. Sweet Co., Airpax 
Electronics, Inc., Nu-Air Manufac- 
turing Co., J. Murray Brown Asso- 
ciates and Imex Corp. 

The financial success of the agen- 
cy, which has grown from a small 
office with limited capital to what 
is generally termed as a medium- 
size agency, goes far beyond its 
size limitations, thanks to a care- 
ful selection of accounts, with agen- 
cy stock holdings in many of them. 


Orient-bound .. The partners do 
a lot of traveling, and plan to get 
to Tokyo and Hong Kong in the fall. 
In addition to traveling, Miss Win- 
throp’s hobbies include writing 
poetry and reading a great deal. A 
collection of her poems gathered 
into a volume titled “Undertones” 
and printed in China on rice paper 
is among her published works. 

Peg and her partner and treasurer 
Val Marcinak, together with the 
agency’s third principal, a French 
poodle named Miss Dougall who 
insists on the title of media direc- 
tor, share a penthouse overlooking 
the Detroit River. They have 
planted its enormous terrace with 
small trees, peanuts, cotton, corn 
and many flowers. » 





many parts 
has a 
rubber man? 


Reach the total man... 


in the total market...in RUBBER AGE! 


To do an efficient manufacturing job, the rubber man must be a man of many interests 
...in constant touch with every factor which can affect the production of rubber 
products ...or the people who produce them. 


The point is—whether he’s primarily a chemist or chemical engineer, a factory super- 
intendent, research director or president of his company—the rubber man must have 
more than just technical facts. Facts about the latest developments in rubber chemistry 
and engineering, the newest manufacturing and processing techniques, of course. But 
also—up-to-the-minute news and information on economic trends, legislation and 
technological developments which are in any way related to rubber goods production, 
sales, applications. That’s why he reads Rubber Age! Because he finds it, alone, is edited 
to all his specialized needs as a man working in the rubber industry. 

How do we know? First, because Rubber Age has researched the industry through 
Mills Shepard readership studies—determined what men in every area want... how 
they want it presented. Second—and importantly—because Rubber Age readers pay 
for their subscriptions. 

The result? Results for advertisers! This is the reason year in, year out, more and 


more advertisers continue to buy more’ pages—invest more dollars—in Rubber Age 
than in any other magazine in the field...any other rubber journal in the world! 


PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC., 101 WEST 31st STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


Rubber Age 


Ask your R/A 
representative 

for the facts about the 

$6.5 billion—and growing— 
rubber products industry, 
and the magazine that 
serves it best. 
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ABP industrial campaign 


winners tell how they won 


HB Seven of the best advertisements 
run in business publications during 
1959 are explained and illustrated 
on the following pages. 

These ads, and the campaigns of 
which they are part, won the Asso- 
ciated Business Publications’ 18th 
annual advertising competition. 

Purpose of this yearly contest is 
to honor the “‘best business publica- 
tion advertising campaigns.” As 
such, the winners deserve detailed 


study. 

Because it is impossible to fully 
realize the effectiveness of these ads 
without some knowledge of their 
purpose, IM asked the men most re- 
sponsible for the campaigns to ex- 
plain the thinking that went into 
making the ads the award-winners 
that they are. 

These explanations and the ac- 
companying illustrations begin on 
this and the following pages. 


Plymouth fights price-cutting, sells quality 


Read between the lines 
and discover how. you can 


really save money on rope! 


= / PLYMOUTH 


name in cordage 
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By William A. Scherff 
Advertising & Sales Promotion Manager 
P\ymouth Cordage Co., Plymouth, Mass 


fey The objectives of the Plymouth 
Cordage Co.’s 1959 advertising cam- 
paign for its heavy marine rope 
products are understood best when 
described against a background of 
the 1959 marine rope market. 

The rope market—always a com- 
petitive one—had become even more 
so. Competition had driven prices 
down—low enough to make his- 
torically slim profit margins even 
slimmer. 

It seemed to Plymouth that this 
price-cutting had reached the point 
of no return. The climate was such 
that even quality-minded rope buy- 


n Dade R4 
n page 04 


Stresses quality . . This Plymouth Cordage ad stressed 
quality as a means of achieving operating economy 
to the price-minded heavy marine industry. The 
campaign took top honors in the maintenance and 
service equipment, parts and materials category. 





THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 
BOX 1260 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


* 
PLEASE SEND ME FULL INFORMATION ABOUT IP. » THE NEW WAY 
OF DETERMINING THE EFFICIENCY OF MY ADVERTISING DOLLARS. 





COMPANY NAME 


STREET 


CNTY sini ZONE. STATE 








te 

iP... A NEW STANDARD OF EVALUATING ADVERTISING MEDIA 
WHICH ONLY A LEADING PUBLICATION WOULD DARE OFFER TO 
ADVERTISERS. 





F.. why there is no ad for 


Electr ical World this month: 











% The publisher wants to tell how 
business papers provide effective, low- 
cost, sales communication that is vital 
in modern marketing strategy. 





* The promotion manager wants to 
quote from Mills Shepard “‘penetration” 
interviews to show how ads impress and 
motivate Electrical World readers. 





% The circulation manager wants to 
run pictures of typical readers, name 
their titles and where they work . . . to 
show advertisers what an influential 
and enthusiastic group they are. 





% The account executive wants to re- 
produce the best ads from Electrical 
World and show their readership scores 
... to show how well World is read, and 
to help advertisers get the most from 
their space. 


(Hundreds of Electrical World ads 
estimate out at ¢ to 7 per thorough 
readei.) 


(A Substation Engineer said about a 
recent transformer ad: “... graph and 
curves are unique in describing the ad- 
vantages of the insulation... will try 
to specify it and talk to a represen- 
tative.”’) 


(He claims nothing verifies a reader's 
enthusiasm like parting with money... 
and 75.28% of them had done just that 
when ABC last checked renewals, 
12/31/59.) 


(In the latest issue studied, the 13 top 


ads averaged 64% for “remembered 


having seen,” 33% for “read partially,” 
and 18% for “read thoroughly”.) 


May we ask your patience? .. . we expect an early decision. 
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ABP WINNERS. . 
continued from p. 80D 


ers were tending to look at rope 
price alone as the yardstick. 

Plymouth’s philosophy always has 
been that quality is basic and many 
factors other than price have to be 
considered by rope buyers. Further, 
we believe that when all factors are 
considered in a long range buying 
program, significant savings are 
achieved which more than offset the 
short term advantage of saving a 
few pennies per pound. 

Plymouth, together with its ad- 
vertising agency, Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, decided to spell out this think- 
ing in detail in Plymouth’s adver- 
tising. The specific objectives: (1) 
to assist in the sale of Plymouth 
rope to the price-minded heavy ma- 
rine industry by stressing the op- 
erating economies that go with 
quality and proper rope engineer- 
ing; (2) to maintain and enhance 
Plymouth’s reputation for experi- 


ence and rope engineering leader- 
ship through featuring a broad line 
of ropes of synthetic fibers, and (3) 
to establish contact with prospective 
users through offer of on-the-job 
technical advice and assistance. 


The copy platform .. When rope- 
buying is related to function rather 
than price—real savings are effected. 
In any heavy marine operation, con- 
ditions vary, wear of rope varies, 
function of rope varies. Plymouth 
maintains a full time field engineer- 
ing staff. The staff is at the service 
of marine rope users to give counsel 
on how to relate the right rope to 
the right job for the longest pos- 


More ABP winners 


Du Pont 

U.S. Steel (2 awards) 
Westinghouse 

Kraft Foods 











sible rope life and maximum effi- 
ciency and economy. Two compan- 
ion elements went side by side in 
the copy: Plymouth ropes are qual- 
ity products, and Plymouth is a 
pioneer and leader in the develop- 
ment of synthetic ropes. 

The format used was a combina- 
tion of the most cogent copy and 
provocative illustrations as were 
possible with an admittedly prosaic 
product. The campaign ran in Mari- 
time Reporter. This linking up of a 
business-like appeal to common 
sense with an inviting pictorial ap- 
proach was probably the biggest 
single factor in getting the atten- 
tion of rope buyers. 


Results . . Plymouth improved its 
competitive position in the heavy 
marine industry, field engineers 
were booked months in advance on 
requests for technical assistance and 
substantial purchases of both nat- 
ural and synthetic rope could be 
traced directly to the campaign. = 


Rohm & Haas ‘shows ‘em’ with 4-color inserts 


Brilliance by ¢ Miset—with 


Colorful . . Rohm & 
Haas four-color inserts 
were picked best in 
the primary and proc- 
ess materials  cate- 
gory 
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ROHM £ HAAS 
COMPANY 
THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS DIVIBION 


Wastongion bavare Ph 


Oa 


By Edwin A. Brent 

Supervisor of Advertising 
Resinous Products Div. 

Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia 


fe If you're selling someone a 
product, don’t just tell him about 
its good features—show him. Of 
course, this isn’t always possible, 
but if you can do it, you improve 
your chances of succeeding. This is 
what we had in mind about three 
years ago when we were planning 
the series of ads which recently 
won an Associated Business Publi- 
cations advertising award. 


Aims .. The product we had to 
promote was a new type of acrylic 
emulsion used for binding pigment 
particles in paper coatings. It was 
established that one of the most im- 
portant benefits that this product 
imparted to coated papers was 
superb printing characteristics. 


Mechanics .. Basic strategy and 
operating details for the advertising 
campaign were worked out in con- 
between our advertising 


Continued on page 86 
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ELECTRONICS 
MAN... 





IDENTIFICATION 






6XK-5XKW Ss me 


HIS BUSINESS IS DIFFERENT 


A man in one industry usually sells to another. A steel 
man sells to the automotive industry. A packaging man 


sells to a soap company. 
The electronics man is different. 


The electronics man sells a large portion of his output 
to another electronics company. The design man may be 
the key to selling a President. The President of one com- 
pany may sell to the design man of another. The project 


engineer is responsible for product design, but may also 
determine market potentials for new products. 


Look at the badge above. It reads Research- Design- 


THE ELECTRONICS MAN “BUYS” WHAT HE READS IN... electronics 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd Street - New York 36,N.Y. @D@ 


Production-Management. The interests of the electro 
man are in any or all of the four areas. 

No matter where you find the electronics man his en- 
gineering background enables him to influence the pur- 
chase of electronic components and equipment. Your 
advertising must reach him to sell electronic goods. 

And . .. in selling the electronics man, your basic buy 
is the one book edited weekly for all electronics men— 
whatever their title or job functions. The basic book is 
electronics —52,000 electronics men pay to read it every 
week. 


and in the electronics BUYERS’ GUIDE 











ABP WINNERS... 


continued from p. 84 


agency—Arndt, Preston, Chapin, 
Lamb & Keen—and our own adver- 
tising department. Since our aim was 
to reach papermakers who produce 
coated stock, we decided to place 
ads in two of the leading journals 
read by the paper’ industry— 
Tappi and Paper Trade Journal. 
However, instead of running con- 
ventional ads in which product 
benefits would be described only in 
words, we thought it would be more 
effective if we actually showed some 
examples of high quality printing. 
We did this by printing our own 
inserts, on stock having a coating 
made with our emulsion. 

First, we contracted with a pa- 
permaker to provide the paper. A 
special run was scheduled using a 
coating containing our binder. 

Then came the question of dem- 
onstrating “printing quality.” To do 
it best, we decided to look for sub- 
ject matter that would present the 
most severe test—four-color photos 
with fine detail, subtle changes of 
tonality, and a good balance of 
brilliant and subdued color. Atten- 
tion-holding value was also an im- 
factor. Our advertising 
agency was very helpful in locating 
excelient material of this kind. 

The copy in the ads was kept 
relatively short. In addition to em- 
phasizing the benefits our product 
gave to printers, it also listed ad- 
vantages enjoyed by papermakers 
who used the emulsion in their 
coating operations. 


portant 


Naturally, a good printer was se- 
lected to print the inserts. 


Results . . The ads proved highly 
successful. The color fidelity and 
detail definition in the illustrations 
did a convincing job on the people 
we were trying to impress. 

Our journal advertising and calls 
by regular field salesmen were re- 
inforced by laboratory men who 
went to customers’ plants and 
helped supervise large-scale mill 
trials of our emulsion. Other pro- 
motional efforts included clever di- 
rect-mail pieces, feature articles in 
two external house organs pub- 
lished by Rohm & Haas, the prep- 
aration of an impressive 16-page 
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brochure, and the regular distribu- 
tion of technical notes to our mail- 
ing list. 

During the three-year period our 
full-color ads have been running, 
the sales volume of our emulsion 
has been increasing steadily. Be- 


cause of the nature of our over-all 
promotion program, it would be 
difficult to place a tag on each con- 
tributing factor and award it a 
specific share of credit. There is no 
doubt, however, that the ads played 
an important role. x 


Aerosol packaging collars 16° 
of 519,000,000 market for pet-care products 


Market builder . 


FREON 


. This campaign promotes aerosol packaging 


first, and Du Pont’s propellents secondly. The campaign won 
first prize in the component parts and materials, containers 


and packaging supplies category 


Du 
the 


By Donald C. McSorley 
Advertising Manager 

“Freon”’ Products Div 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
Wilmington, Del. 


f@y The aerosol industry today is 
one of America’s real business suc- 
cess stories. Du Pont advertising 
played a major role in that success. 


Pont’s Freon ads lead 


way in a new industry 


The first aerosol product was the 
World War II insecticide dubbed 
“bug bomb” by GIs all over the 
world. 

After the war, aerosol insecticides 
were offered to the consuming pub- 
lic and found a ready market. The 
handful of aerosol insecticide man- 
ufacturers, encouraged by their 
sales success, began experiments to 

Continued on page 88 





sit aeelis-abseteet-s DUSINeESS 


Not every Tom, Dick or 
Harry can subscribe to a 
McGraw-Hill publication. 


We filter out those people 
for whom the publication 
is not intended—and for 
whom advertisers should 
not be asked to pay. Our 
first step is to require pay- 
ment. This helps establish 
definite reader interest. 


Beyond that, each publi- 
cation has rigid standards 
that prospective subscribers 
must measure up to. 


These standards require 
that the subscriber’s 
organization have an active 
interest in the field served 
by the publication, and 
that the subscriber himself 
be a responsible individual 
who has an influence 

in purchases. 


Last year, we declined 
22,000 subscriptions, worth 
$150,000, from persons 

we believed would not 
benefit from the editorial 
and advertising content 

of our publications. 


This is only one of the 
reasons why McGraw-Hill 
publications offer every 
advertiser such a highly 
effective audience for his 
products and services. 


Selected and bought by men 
in industry who want the 
best in editorial service. 





a. McGraw-Hill « 
‘@: cist | 


PUBLICATION S ‘@& 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd ST., N.Y. 36, N. ¥. 
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ABP WINNERS .. 


continued from p. 86 


apply the aerosol principle to other 
types of products. Thus began a 
parade of new products that re- 
sulted in a growth from one prod- 
uct type (insecticides) in 1947 to 
over 150 product types in 1959. To- 
day, you can get everything from 
shoe polish to a bird repellent in an 
aerosol container. 


Du Pont's interest . . In an aerosol 
package, the material to be dis- 
pensed (e.g. insecticide, cologne, 
room deodorant, etc.) is mixed with 
a liquefied gas propellent, which 
provides a reservoir of constant 
pressure until the material in the 
container is exhausted. Du Pont’s 
main interest in the aerosol busi- 
ness is that it manufacturers and 
sells “Freon” propellents. 

Du Pont got an early start in the 
aerosol business because, during 
World War II the company’s pat- 
ents on fluorocarbon propellents 
still were in effect, and “Freon,” 
therefore, was used to power all the 
first “bug bombs.” These patents 
have since expired, and today there 
are three other manufacturers of 
similar fluorocarbon materials. 


Advertising’s role . . When the 
civilian aerosol business was just 
getting started, it was decided that 
one of the best ways to help in- 
crease sales of “Freon” propellents 
was to work toward an over-all ex- 
pansion of the market. Early mar- 
ket research showed that users of 
aerosol insecticides were very well 
satisfied. This information was ex- 
tremely helpful in selling the con- 
cept of aerosol packaging to mar- 
keters. And, so, advertising was 
started in 1949 which had as its 
objectives: 

1. Help expand the market for 
aerosols by encouraging marketers 
to package their products in aerosol 
form. 


2. Develop these marketers into 
new customers for the aerosol load- 
ers who are the ones that actually 
use the propellents. 


3. Remind loaders and marketers of 
the quality and dependability of 
“Freon” propellents. 
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This campaign has been carried 
on continuously since 1949 and its 
objectives still are unchanged. Many 
types of media have been used to 
sell the aerosol concept—direct mail, 
exhibits, trade publicity, meetings, 
etc. Market research also has been 
used extensively to develop useful 
data for marketers. However, the 
space advertising always has been 
and still is a major part of the effort. 


Results . . Has this advertising 
campaign been a success? The fact 
that it has been carried on for over 
ten years would indicate that it has. 

During the period from 1949 to 
1959 the industry has grown from 
six product types with an annual 
production of 20 million units and 
a dollar volume of $25 million to 
over 150 product types with an an- 
nual production of 500 million units 
and a dollar volume of approxi- 
mately $500 million. During the 
same 10-year period the number 
of marketers of aerosols increased 
from approximately 50 to more than 
1,000. During the past year alone, 
roughly 10 new aerosol product 
types were introduced. Of course, 
many companies and many people 
have helped the aerosol industry to 
grow, but this advertising has made 
a definite contribution. 

This campaign has been, from the 
beginning, a basic part of the 
“Freon” propellent sales program. 
The first contact with many com- 
panies who are customers today 
came as the result of their replying 
to some of the advertising. 

The advertising in one chemical 
trade publication has also been con- 
sistently among the best-read ad- 
vertising in the magazine as shown 
by Starch readership studies—and 
last year the campaign produced 
several hundred good quality in- 
quiries. However, an over-all meas- 
ure is the fact that even in the face 
of competition from other suppliers 
of aerosol propellents, the sales of 
“Freon” propellents during the past 
ten years have increased steadily 
and continued to do so during the 
past year. This campaign is an ex- 
ample of the kind of job space ad- 
vertising can do so well—sell an 
idea to people on a broad scale. 
After all, there has to be an aerosol 
product before a propellent can be 
sold. " 


U.S. Steel wins 


FOUR COLORS 





Forgings campaign 
promotes quality, 
cites applications 


By Ewing F. Brown 

Product Supervisor 

Advertising Division 

United States Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 


fey The objective of our forgings 
advertising program is to create an 
awareness, among purchasing agents 
and design engineers in the metal- 
working field, of United States Steel 
as a producer of high quality steel 
forgings in six product groups. 

We were faced with several 
unique problems in doing this. The 
forgings business differs consider- 
ably from most other phases of the 
steel industry because, while the 
requirement for forgings is wide- 
spread in industry, forgings are 
only a relatively occasional pur- 
chase by any one company. Com- 
petition for this business is con- 
siderable. Thus, we must demon- 
strate that U. S. Steel’s product 
quality is high and dependable and 
that we are equipped to meet al- 
most any specifications. 


Strategy .. Our campaign strategy, 
worked out with our agency—Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn— 
was this: we would show, in four- 
color spreads in leading metalwork- 
ing publications, outstanding appli- 
cations of our forgings. We wanted 
to tell a quality story, therefore, we 
chose four-color spreads. We used 
both “stopper” headlines—‘“This is a 
space ship floor maker”—and used 
benefit headlines—“Down go back- 
up roll costs with USS Quality 
Forged Sleeves”’—to tell our story. 
Copy was fairly long. It gave details 
about the forging in the illustration 
(in all cases the actual product was 
shown), the problems encountered 
and solved by U. S. Steel in this 
particular application, and outlined 
our many services that could solve 
other, equally difficult forging prob- 
lems. We offered literature in sev- 
eral of the ads. One booklet was on 
USS nuclear forgings, the other on 





Navy 
goes fission 
again 


United States Steel 


‘Prestige’ ad. . 


other types of USS forgings. In all 
cases, the illustration dominated 


about three-fourths of the spread. 


How’d we do?.. All of the ads in 
this campaign consistently ranked 
in the top five in readership in the 
publications where they ran. As an 
indication of the success of our at- 
tempt to tell a quality story, here 
are a few quotes from readers: 


e “I stopped to read this because 
of the unusual picture U.S: 
Steel is showing the quality of their 
material and the quality of their 
work on Stainless Steel . . .”"—Ra- 
diological Coordinator, County Air 
Pollution Control. 


e “The reactor we are presently 
interested in is now confronted with 
the problem of large high strength 
castings. In the ad, these castings 
are illustrated The advertiser 
is trying to get across the reliability 


U.S. Steel’s forgings campaign was picked best in the public relat 


of his castings. I will send for more 
information.”—Research Associate, 
Nuclear Fuel Elements Manufac- 
turer. 

Media used for our Forgings cam- 


paign Steel, Iron Age, 
Nucleonics and Metal Progress. © 


included 


TWICE REMOVED 


U.S.S. Promotes 
customers’ 
curtain walls 





By Steven Osgood 

Product Supervisor 

Advertising Division 

United States Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 


ig United States Steel Corp. does 
not make an actual curtain wall 
product, only the basic steels that 
go into curtain walls. For that rea- 
son you might say that our USS 


ions and services category. 


curtain wall ads are aimed two 
markets away—at the architects and 
building owners. 

Our job is to inform architects 
and building owners that steel 
whether it’s enameled or stainless 
is a practical and visually pleasing 
material that can be used to sheath 
a building. In order to prepare the 
most effective ads possible, our 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn actually prepares two ver- 


agency 


sions of each ad—one to architects 
and the other to building owners. 

To architects, we talk the feasi- 
bility of design and top it off with 
stress on the aesthetic appeal of 
colorful enameled steel and _ stain- 
less. When a particular curtain wall 
application has an unusual or 
unique feature, this, too, is brought 
to the architect’s attention. 

To the business management, or 
building owner group, our message 
has more emphasis on the factors 


tir 
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MEN LIKE THESE... 


where do they find out today 


what helps them build for tomorrow? 


Look at Ford Motor Company’s Levacar 
model and let your imagination run riot: 
jet power driving Levacar passengers up to 
500 mph on a road bed of air. . . larger and 
larger cars emerging... trains... railroads 
completely revamped. It’s a top project 
with this Ford Research & Development 
team of designers, engineers, technicians — 
headed up by Dr. Andrew A. Kucher, en- 
gineering & research vice president; David 
J. Jay and Robert J. Saxon, project engi- 
neers. 


Men like these—of imagination, vision, de- 
cision—are hungry for news of products 
they must have to consummate their plans. 
Components, materials, parts and finishes 
they specify to the tune of a $43-billion 
annual purchase order. And if you want 


for response from 
responsible people 


to sell them, you tell them. You—well, 
listen to this: 


Run an editorial in Product Engineer- 
ing, and individual reprint requests 
hit the thousands... maybe 20,000. It 
happens. 


Run ads in Product Engineering and 
they get inquiries in a volume that 
has tripled in two years. 


Run your ad in Product Engineering, 
and get action —the kind of action that 
paves the way to sales. 


If you want to know what your ad can do 
in Product Engineering, how little it costs, 
how many responsible men it will reach 
who are eager to hear what you have to 
say...contact your Product Engineering 
representative. 


‘=)=lol|>iSlonm — 
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beautiful schools ? 
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‘Visually pleasing’ . . 


ABP WINNERS... 


continued from page 89 


of long life coupled with low main- 
tenance. Naturally, the business 
group is interested in eye appeal, 
too, so the beauty of steel curtain 
walls are brought to their attention. 


Four-color photos . . Both phases 


ABP merit award winners and their agencies were: 


® Alcoa, Pittsburgh; Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, Pittsburgh. 


® Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Hazard Advertising Co., New 
York. 


® General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y.; G. M. Basford Co., New York. 


® Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh; Ketch- 
um, Macleod & Grove, Pittsburgh. 


e |-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., Philadel- 
phia; Gray & Rogers, Philadelphia. 
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of the campaign feature dominant 
four-color illustrations that are 
real stoppers. In the architectural 
magazines, we use spreads, while 
the business side is handled with 
single pages. Credit lines note the 
architect, contractor and _ curtain 
wall fabricator. 


Results . . Has the campaign done 


U.S. Steel curtain wall campaign won the top award in the construction materials category 


its job? Yes, Just look at the build- 
ings going up in your city. Reader 
measurement also can serve as an 
indication. Almost without excep- 
tion, the ads’ Starch or Readex 
ratings have been tops in the issues 
in which they appear. Media used 
for the campaign in 1959 were Busi- 
ness Week, Architectural Forum 
and Architectural Record. ® 


4v 





@ Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, 
Va.; Clinton E. Frank, Inc., Chicago. 


e U. S. Steel 
BBDO, Pittsburgh. 


® Du Pont, Wilmington, Del.; BBDO, 
New York. 


Corp., Pittsburgh; 


® Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp., 
New York; Smith, Hagel & Knudsen, 
New York. 


© Grumman _ Aircraft Engineering 
Corp., Bethpage, New York; Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, New York. 


@ Bulk Corn Products Div., Anheuser- 
Busch, St. Louis; D'Arcy Advertising 
Co., St. Louis. 


® Hinde & Dauch Div., West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper, Sandusky, O.; 
Howard Swink Advertising Agency, 
Marion, O. 


® Institutional Div., Campbell Soup 
Co., Camden, N.J.; BBDO, New 
York. 


© H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh; Max- 
on, Inc., Detroit. 





...0f how effectively you cover the 
SHEET METAL 
6 of the 7 KEY* Sheet 
Metal Contractors pay to 
Cc oO Pa T R & Cc T i i G read AMERICAN ARTISAN 


market with 


in Rockford, Ill. 


in Wilmington, Del. 


6 of the 7 KEY* Sheet Metal Contractors 
pay to read AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


American Artisan 


M 
E 
of the ead 
te Contractors poy 10" 
the difference! AMERICAN ee 


ARTISAN is the one book that delivers to 


you the greatest number of the key 
contractors ... and on a provable 
paid basis. AMERICAN ARTISAN 
attracts and holds as buying 
subscribers the dealer- 

contractors who do the bulk of 
Sheet Metal Contracting, 

as well as dominate in Central 
Residential Air Conditioning 

and Warm Air Heating. Write for 


our 18-City Study of Distribution 





and complete information on the 


big market AMERICAN ARTISAN opens for you. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


Keeney Publishing Co. Air Conditioning Headquarters 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2 ABP 
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In the May issue of PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE, 

readers were introduced to a refreshing new format and 

a totally unique editorial approach. In essence they 

discovered “‘a new standard of architectural publishing” in 
the completely redesigned P/A. 

A New standa rd From cover to cover, this new Total 

Magazine of Architecture is the 
culmination of many months of 


of architectural intensive study, planning and 


preparation. 


publishing Without relinquishing any of PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE’S highly successful publishing 
achievements, the staff has heightened the excitement 
4 rs of its time-tested editorial concept...to better inform, instruct 





and inspire today’s “total” architect — the dominant influence of 
\ the architectural market. 
: ° See for yourself how this new design provides an exciting 
SS atmosphere, with forceful editorial support, for your 
fi advertising message. Convey the total impact of your 
building product story...to the total architectural 
market...in P/A. 











PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE & 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.« A Reinhold Publication 
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Westinghouse meter ads end buyer apathy 


By S. F. Johnson 
Apparatus Advertising Manager 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh 


fey The 1959 Westinghouse Meter 
Department Campaign was an ad- 
vertising campaign with objectives 
based directly on a_ well-defined 
sales plan. As a result it was sig- 
nificantly easier to formulate than 
it might otherwise have been. 

To understand the problem we 
faced, let’s take a quick look at the 
product and market that we had to 
work with. The campaign was run 
in behalf of Westinghouse watthour 
meters. This is the type of meter 
the electric company puts in your 
basement or on the side of your 
house. Virtually the sole user/cus- 
tomer is the electric utility indus- 


yest 


try. Further, there are only four 
manufacturers of this type of equip- 
ment and all of them make an en- 
tirely acceptable product (all must 
pass various utility, state and mu- 
nicipal minimum standards tests). 


Apathy . . To quote from the Me- 
ter Department’s 1959 market situa- 
tion report: “Due to the high state 
of perfection of meters, they are 
often taken for granted. Utilities 
assume that all meters are pretty 
much alike, since they must meet 
rather rigid specifications and op- 
erate within 2% accuracy over their 
entire range. There is little excite- 
ment that can be created about the 
product itself. Due to this apathy 
toward meters generally, Westing- 
house too, has felt the general lack 
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improved Westinghouse DSP and DAP Polyphase Meters 
set new standards of accuracy and dependability 


you can Be SURE. wits Westinghouse 


“New look’ . . Westinghouse ads for ‘new’ meters won the top 
award in the operating machinery and equipment category. 
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of real interest during the past sev- 
eral years. The Meter Department 
has produced a superior product line 
and is now ready to aggressively 
promote the improved products.” 


Telling customers . . So far, we 
were aware of this change, but we 
were reasonably certain that our 
customers weren’t. And it was the 
type of change that could mean 
nothing but improved services for 
them. Thus, we found ourselves in 
an ideal position, and at an ideal 
time to actively do something to 
further improve the “image” which 
we had projected to our customers. 
Briefly, these were our stated 
advertising objectives when the 1959 
campaign was formulated: 


1. Establish a new personality for 
the Westinghouse Meter Depart- 
ment. Establish it as young, aggres- 
sive, vigorous and vitally different 
from competition. In effect, build a 
new look for a ‘new’ Westinghouse 
Meter Department. 


2. Concentrate efforts on products 
that exemplify the progress that has 
been made at Westinghouse in re- 
cent years. 


3. Gain increased sales force at- 
tention, and direct it where it can 
most profitably be employed. 


Ads get “new look” .. Our ad- 
vertising strategy dictated that the 
ads themselves reflect this “new 
look!” It was decided that they 
should look impressive, and that 
they be brief and dramatic (fol- 
lowed up by a direct mail piece of 
four pages that was much more de- 
tailed and which looked almost 
identically like the ad itself). They 
were to utilize modern, interpretive 
art (or photography where more 
appropriate) in full color as two- 
page inserts. 

Customer reaction, as well as a 
very affirmative reaction from our 
own salesmen give us reason to be- 
lieve that we met our objectives on 
all counts. * 

Continued on page 100 





Like no other year, 1960 is the year for 
volume sales in metalworking ...the year to 
step up your promotion and sales activity 
...the year to cash in on the industry’s 


» 
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accelerated interest in new equipment as 


keynoted by the tremendous metalworking 
Expositions in Chicago next September. 

To spot your sales message before the men 
with buying authority ...at times when their 
interest in new equipment—as stimulated by 
the Chicago Expositions—is at an all time 

peak ...in short, to advertise aggressively 


and successfully, be sure to include... 


Machinery 





Machinery || Machinery || Machinery 


—before the —during the —after the 

¢ Expositions Expositions Expositions 
4 now through August, in the industry’s to carry over and 
and especially in the authoritative, big cash in on your 


AUGUST SEPTEMBER Exposition Impact 
DURING 


CHICAGO PREVIEW MACHINE TOOL 
NUMBER EXPOSITIONS OCTOBER 
NOVEMBER 


NUMBER 
and DECEMBER 
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ABP WINNERS . . continued from p. 96 


Kraft ‘idea’ ads sell by helping reader 


HOW MANY OF THESE 


PORTION-CONTROL IDEAS 


are you using today? 


Helpful . . Kraft’s ‘idea’ ads won first prize in the institutional 


product sales category. 


By Tom Hough 

Manager 

Institutional Products Advertising 
Kraft Foods Co., Chicago 


fe The recognition we've received 
from the Associated Business Pub- 
lications is a satisfying honor for all 
of us at Kraft and for the Kraft 
group in our advertising agency, J. 
Walter Thompson Co. We feel it 
helps to confirm that our Institu- 
tional Product advertisements have 
approached the functionalism we 
aimed for. 

The award to Kraft Foods by the 
ABP was based on a series of six- 


page, full-color inserts in institu- 
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tional magazines during 1959. The 
multi-page insert format was de- 
signed to serve a number of specific 
functions. 

Kraft’s institutional foods business 
has grown rapidly during the last 
ten years. In the early 1950s we had 
only three or four products which 
were widely used in restaurants. 
Advertising them was no particular 
problem. They were treated as sep- 
arate entities rather than as a line. 

As more products were added to 
the line, we would sometimes have 
as many as five unrelated page ad- 
vertisements in a given issue of a 
magazine. Five years ago, we began 
grouping these individual product 


advertisements on consecutive pages, 
then tied them with a 
Kraft “advertorial,” usually a fea- 
ture story based on a case history 
of a Kraft customer. 


together 


Ideas needed... Fast growth of the 
Kraft institutional product line con- 
tinued and as a practical matter, we 
could no longer think in terms of a 
page or four-fifths of a page for 
each product. Further, our research 
showed us that above all, restaurant 
operators were looking for ideas; 
ideas on menu planning, ideas on 
how to visually attractive 
dishes, ideas on cost control, mer- 
chandising and all the other factors 
which have become so important to 
a successful operation. 


serve 


The present six-page insert for- 
mat allows use of small space for 
each product and it’s an excellent 
vehicle for 
ideas—a service which our custom- 


the communication of 


ers tell us they value. 

Each element in these inserts must 
connote quality, whether it’s de- 
scriptive copy about a product or 
pictures of new food service ideas. 
All elements together, we feel, add 
up to a total impression of Kraft 
as a supplier of the highest quality 
foods to the institutional operator. 
This total impression—a sum great- 
er than its parts—is probably the 
single most valuable aspect of these 
inserts to Kraft. 
media 
Their 


vigorous editorial staffs have cre- 


discount the 
carried these 


We cannot 
which inserts. 
ated magazines which are exercis- 
ing real influence and leadership in 
the institutional field today and thus 
they increase the impact of the ad- 
vertising they carry. These maga- 
are: American Restaurant, 
Chain Store Age, Drive-In Man- 
agement, Restaurant Management, 
Volume Feeding Management, Fast 
Foods, Hotel Management, Hos- 
pitals, Inplant Food Management 
and Club Management. * 


zines 





when your advertising can de 


Why settle for inquiries alone 


FOOD Engineering delivers inquiries from re- 
sponsible food plant management men. 

See ad action table, first item — 193 buyers 
sent an inguiry. Note also, 101 contacted com- 
pany direct ... 47 wrote for samples... 19 
asked for estimate. And especially the 76 who 
grabbed the phone and called the nearest local 
representative. 

But there’s so much more action FOOD 
Engineering gives you for your advertising 
dollar. Look what happens when the FE reader 
is really stirred up: 

140 TALKED TO OTHER MANAGEMENT MEN 

58 RECOMMENDED TO OTHERS 

But why stop here? Does advertising in 
FOOD Engineering sell equipment, ingredi- 
ents, packaging materials, plant supplies? 
Here’s your answer: 

93 BOUGHT THE PRODUCT 
116 OPENED NEW SUPPLY SOURCE 

Now you know what to expect when your 
advertising goes to work on FE’s entire paid 
audience of 28,400 plus 52,000* pass-along 
readers. You don’t have to choose between in- 
quiries and sales here. FOOD Engineering de- 
livers both...and a lot of buyer action in 
between. 


McGraw-Hill Field Research, 1958-59 


CHECK THESE 1,141 AD ACTIONS 
BY 400 FOOD ENGINEERING SUBSCRIBERS 


193 Sent an inquiry 


Contacted company direct 


Wrote for samples 


Asked for estimate 


Called local representative 


Talked to other management men 


Recommended to others 


Bought the product 


Opened up new supply source 


Resold on present supplier 


Reserve your advance copy of this new book- 
let. Learn “‘how-much-more” seven different 
advertisers got from their FE campaigns... 


FOOD Engineering, Att: Research Director 
330 West 42d St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Please reserve my advance copy of 
helpful new booklet, ‘‘Action/Reaction.”’ 


NAME____ eee) ae 
COMPANY___. 


ADDRESS ____ 
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TOP MANAGEMENT FORUM 





Is industrial advertising 
truthful and honest? 


@ Editor’s note: Because of the current hullaba- 
loo about deceptive and misleading consumer 
advertising, we asked a group of industrial com- 
pany executives whether they think industrial ads 
are generally truthful and honest or if this field, 
too, needs the policing many seem to feel is neces- 
sary in consumer advertising. 

The executives all agree that industrial ads are, 
generally, pretty honest. However, while we were 
in the process of securing these comments we re- 
ceived an unsolicited opinion, which is the op- 
posite of those held by our Forum members. 

The opinion came from John McCoy, general 
manager of the Mellowes Co., Milwaukee, manu- 
facturer of lock washers, who wrote, “We had a 
tendency to discount all this [talk of the lack of in- 
tegrity in advertising] until it became apparent in 
our industry.” 

Mr. McCoy enclosed a reproduction of an ad by 


an industrial fastener manufacturer and said: 
“This ad is a complete misrepresentation in that it 
shows a lock washer failing in an application for 
which it was not designed and for which it would 
not have been used. The ad then infers that this 
failure proves that the lock washer should be re- 
placed by a stop nut in all applications, Poor 
logic, misleading and not truthful. 

“We have never believed that you can be a suc- 
cessful salesman by knocking your competitors, so 
we care little personally about this particular ad,” 
Mr. McCoy went on. “But we felt it was an example 
of a topic which has recently been the subject of 
critical discussion in the advertising world.” 

Is this instance of allegedly misleading indus- 
trial advertising an isolated one? Apparently it is, 
according to the members of Industrial Market- 
ing’s Top Management Forum. Here are their 
comments on the subject: 


He hasn't found one 
lying industrial ad 
Fag 


By J. A. Mclinay 
Vice-President 
Marketing 
Electric Storage 
Battery Co. 
Philadelphia 


# All of my observations leave me 
with complete confidence that little 
if any bad practices have found their 
way into industrial advertising. I 
have not found a single case where- 
in I had any reason to believe that 
illustrations or copy have been dis- 
honest or in any way misleading. 
Actually, I believe that in many in- 
dustrial ads, there is an effort made 
to make conservative statements 
rather than overly bold and ques- 
tionable claims. 

Perhaps one of the reasons for 
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this is the closer relationship with 
technical specifications and certain 
recognized measurements or stand- 
ards when advertising industrial 
goods as compared with the adver- 
tising of consumer goods. Industrial 
advertising is built generally to at- 
tract an informed audience and one 
which would not be easy to fool 
when it comes to testing quality 
claims. 

Then, too, men assigned to the 
building of industrial ads are fre- 
quently technical men themselves 
or a least technically trained 
enough to recognize and appreciate 
truthfulness in quality claims. In 
most cases with which I am ac- 
quainted, illustrations and copy for 
industrial ads are submitted to the 
technical director or to proper mem- 
bers of technical departments in the 
advertiser’s organization for clear- 
ance, which is a double check 
against misleading claims. 


Why too enthusiastic 
industrial ads are rare 


By F. Steele 
Blackall III 
Executive Vice 
President 
Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co. 
Woonsocket, R.I. 


= On a broad basis I am inclined 
to feel that industrial advertising 
reflects considerably more “hon- 
esty” than consumer advertising, 
but this cannot, of course, be in- 
terpreted to mean that there are not 
plenty of loose promises and un- 
justifiably enthusiastic claims in in- 
dividual cases. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that there are two basic rea- 
sons why the general observation 
can be made. First, the readers of 
industrial advertising are somewhat 
more sophisticated, due to the day- 

Continued on page 104 





The calculations of the 
computer must be rapidly 
presented in usable form. 


This is the read-out function. 


Xe 


“eas os @ , - 4 Ideally, the read-out device 
B = a Ae ) out. & should operate as fast as 
the computer, so the 
information can be used 
without delay. 


read- out To be valuable, the news 


generated by the electronics 
industry must also be 


re acd- out translated into readable 


form without delay. 


Electronic News’ speed and 
flexibility is ideally 
matched to the needs and 
tempo of electronics. 
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Sell the complete buying team 
with Croplife’s Production Edition 


Management and production 
men call the shots on what to 
buy and who to buy it from in 
the fast-changing agricultural 
chemicals field. That’s why 
Croplife has come up with this 
unique new edition published 
every fourth week. 


It’s edited exclusively for 
production and management 
men, circulated exclusively to 
them (about 8,500, every one 
named and validated). This 
new, added circulation costs 
you nothing extra, and it gives 
your advertising deeper pene- 
tration to the complete buying 
team. 


Croplife 


the weekly newspaper of the 
agricultural chemicals industry 


Write: 


The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., 

Minneapolis 40, 

Minnesota 


. . . business journalists 
since 1873 


Yew York 


Chicago Kansas City 
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FORUM .. 


continued from p. 102 


to-day analytical requirements of 
business routine and the 
sarily greater appreciation of the 
impact of mistaken judgments. Sec- 
ond, the readers are seeking far 
more in terms of factual data than 


neces- 


are their consumer counterparts 
who are more concerned with the 
nebulous effect of some ravishing 
new perfume or a vitamin-packed 
breakfast food. 

The industrial advertiser, there- 
fore, must exercise great caution in 
the preparation of his advertise- 
ments, lest the absence of factual 
data raise doubts in the prospect’s 
mind about the performance of the 
product involved. 

It is a rare advertiser, however, 
who has not at one time or another 
been mildly embarrassed by the 
discovery of unrealistic description 
of product advantages in his pub- 
lished material. As a result, more 
than one advertising manager has 
been on the mat in the president’s 
office, thereby providing an extra 
built-in safeguard against an over- 
abundance of future enthusiasm. 


5 reasons industrial 
ads are honest 


By C. H. Stevenson 


Vice-President 


# We are of the opinion that most 
industrial ads are conservative. The 
buyers of industrial 
equipment are in an entirely differ- 
ent position than the ordinary con- 
sumer. 


supplies and 


1. Industrial buyers are more so- 
phisticated, are experts in the job of 
buying. 


2. Sales are generally made by 
salesmen who must personally ac- 
count for failures of their products 


to live up to claims. 


3. Buyers can evaluate claims, rec- 


ognize dishonesty and _ invariably 
rate such advertisers as unreliable. 
The “corporate image” 
reparably damaged by extravagant 


can be ir- 
claims. 


generally 
thorough 


involved is 
enough to 


4. Money 
large 
checks on product performance. 


justify 


S. Purchasers are well organized 


purchasing agents’ associations, 
trade associations, etc. They don’t 
hesitate to check with users by mail 


or phone. 


Our agency fully agrees with us 
on the above points and leans to- 
ward the understatement. We be- 
lieve this is not only a matter of 
honesty—we’re confident it’s a mat- 
ter of good business, and we are 
industrial advertisers 


sure most 


agree. 


‘Age breeds truth in 
industrial advertising’ 


By D. G. Black 


# Advertising of equipment by in- 
dustrial machinery manufacturers 
is, to my mind, probably as honest 
advertising as there is in the entire 
range of advertising of all differ- 
ent products and services. 

As a 


equipment manufacturers advertise 


general rule, industrial 
the facts about their equipment, and 
while they may resort to sex appeal 
other 
lustrations and/or claims, they stick 


and/or interest-arousing il- 
pretty generally to the conservative 
truth. 

Of course, there are newcomers 
in the equipment manufacturing 
business, who sometimes are car- 
ried away by what they think they 
have to offer, and make some exag- 
gerated claims for their equipment. 
But once they are faced with the 
problems of proving those claims, 
they soon drop their exaggerations 
and superlatives to avoid the bad 
reaction they invariably run into. 

As a general rule, industrial ad- 





vertisers are not advertising ex- 
pendables and they have to live 
with the results produced by their 
equipment and/or products which, 
in itself, discourages exaggerated 
claims and misrepresentions. 

The older a manufacturer grows 
and more experienced in advertis- 
ing and selling his product, the more 
truthful and conservative his ad- 
vertising becomes. 


‘Most industrial ads 
are beyond reproach’ 


Lod 


Pry 


# I believe that there is a great 
deal of consumer advertising which 
is misleading, deceptive, and com- 
pletely devoid of dignity. This type 
of advertising has long been over- 
due to receive some constructive 
criticism, if it will be accepted, or 
stricter regulating if those responsi- 
ble are not aware of the necessity to 
put their house in order. 


By D. L. Price 
Vice-President 
Norton Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 


So accepting the fact that there 
is an audience which is now using 
its inherent right to challenge and 
criticize ads, I am not surprised that 
industrial ads are also being in- 


cluded in this review involving the 
ethics of advertising. I think that 
they should be and that it is a 
healthy situation. 

I believe sincerely that the ma- 
jority of our present day industrial 
advertising is beyond reproach. 
Furthermore, I do not believe that 
experienced sales managers or ad- 
vertising managers would delib- 
erately allow deceptive and mis- 
leading advertising to be published. 
These men know only too well that 
industrial advertising must be fac- 
tual and not based on a “clever” ap- 
proach. Products whose perform- 
ance is not consistent with advertis- 
ing claims can offset to a devastating 
degree the good work of a field sales 
force and the organization that sup- 
ports that force. 

To be sure, I have seen some 
industrial ads that appear a little 
exaggerated, or over-optimistic, but 
the chances are good that in these 
instances this condition can be 
traced to a misunderstanding, an 
oversight, or enthusiasm. I see 
many hundreds of ads and I do 
not recall any one of them where- 
in I have felt that the advertiser 
was deliberately falsifying the 
claims for his product. 

The Norton Co., which manufac- 
tures abrasives, grinding wheels 
and machines, refractories, and 
other electro-chemical products, is 
adamant that our ads should never 
contain statements or claim advan- 
tages that we cannot back up. x 

















BIG 
IDEAS 


BRING YOU 


BIG 
SALES 


You get big art and big copy... 
which bring you big sales. You 
receive the advantages of big 
thinking on your advertising and 
public relations efforts. You 
also benefit from the TEAM 
APPROACH of this company 
of salesminded and dynamic 
men. Why not call today? 


A CURRENT PAGE AD... 


LET'S GET DOWN TO CASES 
-.- ENGINE CASES 


~ acilities are ready 


-.. 325,000 PSI 
Borg-Warner Corporation 
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ROARK « COLBY 


ADVERTISING 
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A new chech-list 


3l 


ways to use 
technical journalism 
in marketing 


1 Papers jor Technical Soctettes 
2. Papers for Trade Associations 


Articles 

3. Engimecring and Theory Articles 
#. Case History & Roundup Articles 
5. Other Types of Articles 
Newswork 

6. Product News 

7. Company News 

8&8. Technical Short Subjects 


Literature 

Y. Engineering Data-Sheet Series 
10. Application Sheets and Bulletins 
11. Market-Spectalized Literature 
12. Product Bulletins 

13. Texts and Manuals 


House Magazines 
14. External, Technical 
15. External, Promotional 


Field Reporting 
16. Depth Application Studies 
17. Photo Reports 


Conferences & Courses 

18. Regular Schools for Customers 
19. Symposia and Seminars 

20. Technical Press Conferences 
21. Travelling “Presentations” 


Graphics 
22. Charting and Nomography 
23. Technical Movies 
24. Technical E-xhihits 


Sales Portfolio Material 

25. Sales Training Courses 

26. Sales-Kit Items 

27. Regular Newsletters 

28. Speeches and Slide-F iles 

Endowments & Affiliations 
29. Grants-In-Aid 

30. Society Committee Work 
31. Tte-Ins with Other Firms 


Neglecting any? 


SINCE 1947 











To score yourself in relation to 100 leading 
industrial marketers drop in at our Booth 
No. 14 at the Exposition of Services at the 
38th AIA Annual Conference, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, June 5-8 











Harry W. Smith Incorporated 
Technical Information Programs 


NEW YORK 
41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
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A critical area 


media and promoting a 


capabilities, will be given 


contracting procedure 


Washington Report 


How a 


satellite 


will change 
: _the shap 
Sof your world 


. This type of ad, running in general 
defense contractor’s over-all 
critical attention under new 


How will new U.S. rules 
affect defense ads? 


‘Defense’ advertising, which has been taking quite a kicking around 


of late, will come under even closer scrutiny after July 1, when new 


defense contracting rules take effect. But, as this special report points 


out, the new rules may not be quite as stiff as they appear. 


By Stanley E. Cohen 
IM Washington Editor 


fey New contracting procedures 
which will be used by the Defense 
Department beginning July 1 are 
rougher on advertising. But there 
doesn’t seem to be anything in the 
offing which should cause a com- 
pany to throw up its hands and 
junk legitimate and necessary ad- 
vertising activity. 

After mid-year, the armed serv- 


ices will try to apply the same 
strait-laced cost rules to fixed price 
contracts that have previously been 
applied to cost-plus contracts. In 
reality, however, this is merely their 
point of departure for purposes of 
bargaining. There is still ample 
room for “dickering.”’ 

Until the “dickering” is completed, 
there is no way to anticipate how 
the new rules will affect the adver- 
tising plans of individual companies. 
Years of experience demonstrate 





that there is a big element of horse 
trading in the pricing of a military 
item. Obviously a company that en- 
ters a bargaining room ready to 
ditch its advertising, isn’t going to 
salvage much. 


A sacrificial goat .. A lot of com- 
panies and a lot of subcontractors 
are bound to be uneasy about the 
new procedures. Even though the 
cost rules are to be used only as 
“guides” in the bargaining process, 
their endorsement by the defense 
department gives them a new im- 
portance. In an operation as com- 
plex and highly decentralized as de- 
fense contracting, there must in- 
evitably be great uncertainty as 
individual contracting officers try to 
interpret their instructions. 

In some situations, advertising 
may be offered up as a sacrificial 
goat. Rather than risk close inspec- 
tion of his entire cost complex, a 
contractor may be tempted to stop 
his advertising program in the hope 
that the contracting officer will have 
less to disturb him. 

From what can be learned of the 
present attitude at Defense Depart- 
ment headquarters, however, this 
kind of action by a contractor is 
neither wise nor warranted. Beyond 
doubt, the companies engaged in 
defense work are entering into an 
era where they will be held to 
tighter accountability on costs, and 
this applies to “subs” as well as 
prime contractors. 

Nevertheless, in announcing its 
intention of tightening up on the 
costing of fixed price contracts, the 
Defense Department made it amply 
clear the cost principles are not to 
be regarded as a rigid limitation on 
the judgment of the contracting of- 
ficer. 


A sore spot. . Over the years, ad- 
vertising has been a sore spot in the 
costing of defense work. Although 
military people know it is useful, 
and often necessary, advertising by 
defense contractors is_ politically 
vulnerable. Defense officials have 
never found a way to explain the 
contribution that institutional ad- 
vertising makes to the stability of 
our production system, or to the 
public’s understanding of national 
defense problems. 

Many years ago, the Defense De- 


Continued on page 108 
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PEL ALAN ALONE LA. A OTR 


HOSPITALS CAN BUY FROM YOU 


With a billion-dollar construction program in 1960, hospitals 
will add nearly 50,000 beds to the 1.85 million now in service. 
This means another $117 million annually added to the 
$11.5 billion in materials and supplies bought each year. 

These vast purchases must be made from adequate prod- 
uct information that will make it easy for hospitals to find, 
compare and select—catalog information in their hands 
when buying decisions are made. 

Hospitals have relied on HosprtaL PurcHASING FILE 
since 1919 as their first source of product information. Here 
those who make hospital buying decisions turn for product 
information. Your catalog on file 
in Hosprrau PuRCHASING FILE 
will make it easy for hospitals to 


buy from you. 


PLAN NOW—BUDGET NOW 


For adequate, effective, economical 


filing, distribution, retention of your 


catalog by hospitals in the 1961 





Edition of HosprraL PURCHASING 


FILE. 


apart Write now for market facts—proof of use 


Fw. DODGE 


\] HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE 


conronation PURCHASING FILES, INC. « 919 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


oe meme em eee ee eee ewe slteaieteaistenteestee etnies | 


Got Problems That a New 
' Market Can Cure? 


Helps you get information on 
new and unfamiliar markets 
by guiding you to trade 


associations serving the market. 
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WASHINGTON .. 
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partment worked out a formula 
which meets the needs of firms in 
cost-plus defense work. In these 
contracts, which cover roughly 40% 
of all procurement dollars, the gov- 
ernment pays only for institutional 
ads in necessary trade publications, 
and for a limited amount of recruit- 
ment advertising in other media. 

At the same time, however, the 
Defense Department allows a suffi- 
ciently liberal “fee” to provide for 
additional institutional advertising 
and other non-operating costs which 
the government is unwilling to un- 
derwrite directly. 

Experienced procurement people 
believe that roughly 2% of the gross 
amount of many cost-plus contracts 
ordinarily goes to pay costs which 
the government refuses to pay di- 
rectly. Since the fee generally 
amounts to 7 to 10%, and since these 
expenses are also deductions for tax 
purposes, the cost-plus contractors 
have learned to live with the situa- 
tion. 


Disaster for some . . If the same 
rules were applied rigidly to fixed 
price contracts, however, the re- 
sults would be disastrous. Without a 
realistic “fee” to cover the unrecog- 
nized cost items, the government 
would have trouble convincing many 
business men that there is much 
sense in devoting their efforts and 
ingenuity to defense work. 

While the Defense Department 
writes about $13.5 billion of fixed 
price contracts annually, probably 
no more than 60% of this volume is 
involved in the July 1 rule change. 
Procurement officers have a variety 
of techniques for negotiating con- 
tracts. Where they can solicit ad- 
vertised bids, or arrange competi- 
tive negotiations, there are auto- 
matic checks and balances which 
preclude the necessity for detailed 
analysis of costs. 

Where the new cost rules are ap- 
plied, the contractor obviously will 
be in a somewhat less secure situ- 
ation than it has been in the past. 
Formerly, in negotiating a fixed 
price contract, the contracting of- 
ficer had no specific instruction on 
how to treat advertising if he found 
it in a cost breakdown. Now he is on 
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notice that his boss—the Defense 
Department’s top command—ex- 
pects him to think “no” when the 
bargaining turns to advertising in 
general publications. 

The whole history of negotiated 
contracts suggests, however, that 
“no” will be the exception rather 
than the rule, depending on the 
skill with which the advertiser pre- 
sents his case. 


2 criteria . . Contracting officers 
are interested primarily in getting 
(1) a reliable producer, (2) at a 
price which is fair to the producer 
as well as the government. In an- 
nouncing that the cost rules are to 
“guide” its negotiators in the future, 
the defense department deliberately 
cushioned the statement with a no- 
tation that contracting officers are 
expected to be open-minded on 
costs “which a prudent business 
man might normally incur.” 

In negotiating a future price, the 
armed services statement specifies 
that contracting officers “must be 
free to bargain for a total price 
which distributes the 
risks between the contractor and 
the government” and provides in- 
centives for efficiency and cost re- 
duction. In negotiating such a con- 
tract, it said, it is not possible to 
identify specific cost elements, since 
bargaining is on a total price basis. 
“Thus,” it said, “while cost data is 
often a valuable aid, it will not con- 


equitably 





Good heavens, Miss Pringle! What 
did you say in that note to the ad- 
vertising department? 











trol negotiation of prices for work 
to be performed, or a target price 
under an incentive contract.” 

These rules are also to 
“guide” contracting officers’ renego- 
tiation and termination settlements. 
The Defense Department specifically 
pointed out that agreed price or 
settlement may represent something 
other than the sum of total accept- 
able cost, plus profit, “since the 
final price accepted by each party 
does not necessarily reflect agree- 
ment on the evaluation of each ele- 
ment of cost, but rather a final 
resolution of all issues in the negoti- 
ation process.” 

This current period of uneasiness 
reflects, of course, the never-never 
land in which defense advertising 
exists. The government says, in ef- 
fect, that advertising in general 
magazines cannot be recognized asa 
cost normally incurred in getting 
government business. At the bar- 
gaining table, however, there in- 
evitably comes a moment when the 
company’s estimate of what it ought 
to get and the government’s esti- 
mate of what it ought to pay must 
be resolved. 


costs 


Is advertising in or out? . . 
The contractor wants $150,000; the 
contracting officer finds only $100,- 
000 of acceptable costs. When they 
compromise at $125,000, the com- 
pany may feel the advertising got 
by, but the group insurance plan for 
veteran employes was radically 
gutted. The contracting officer may 
write the Pentagon, “I knocked out 
that advertising, but I let them have 
enough for the pension plan if they 
want to go through with it.” Once 
they have split the difference, who 
is to say whether advertising was in 
or out? 

In the process of tighter bargain- 
ing, the door remains open for se- 
rious discussion of advertising pro- 
grams in general media that are im- 
portant to the stability of the 
company, and the public’s under- 
standing of its role in defense work. 
Internal Revenue service has no 
reservations about allowing this 
kind of expense for tax purposes. By 
the same token, what advertiser 
would be willing to admit that he 
currently spends money for any ad- 
vertising which is not essential to 
his welfare? ® 
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MILL & Facrory’s new Industrial Market 
Analysis shows that if your “business-getting”’ 
system is set up as it was only a few years ago, 
chances are you’re not exploiting the potentials 
that have shifted geographically. For instance, 
some years back New England should have 
accounted for about 1/8th of your sales. Today, 
more of your sales should come from the Pacific 
Coast. Only 20 years ago less than 1/6th of the 
industrial market was west of the Mississippi. 





Today that vast area should account for almost 
1/4th of your volume. 


Your Mitt & Factory representative is thor- 
oughly conversant with the all-industry market; 
works closely with many industrial advertisers 
in the planning of their marketing strategy. You 
too may find that he can be helpful to you in 
your re-analysis of your own company’s market 
coverage program. 
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$615,000,000 
for streets 
alone! 


That’s the amount local governments spend each 
year just for street maintenance. Streets are swept, 
widened, recurbed, repaved...snow is cleared, 
autumn leaves are hustled away. The officials who 
buy the necessary equipment are reading the adver- 
tising in THE AMERICAN CITY. When you advertise 
in this prime market place for municipal products, 
you are selling the municipal officials who make all 
of the decisions to purchase. THE 
AMERICAN CITY’s depth coverage ex- 


products sold 
to municipalities 
are advertised in 


The 


yNnitse teste) 


tends into and across the entire equipment market for 
street maintenance, water works, sewage treatment, 
traffic control, parks...in fact, just about any product 
needed for urban areas is advertised in THE AMERI- 
CAN CITY. For fifty straight years sales-alert adver- 
tisers have placed more advertising volume in THE 
AMERICAN CITY than in any other publication in the 
field. Responsive and buying readers helped them make 
this decision. Write today for our bro- 
chure, ‘‘Thisisthe Municipal Market.” 
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When you 
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MILBAND 
TWO NEW MODELS with 20 NEW FEATURES 


for Easier, More Productive Cut-off Sawing 


Qemon: SAW BLADES 
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The DoALL Company, Des Piaines, Illinois ea: 
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Complete machine vs. selected view? 


# These two-color power saw advertisements appeared in a recent is- 
sue of Steel. The DoAll Co. ad shows an entire machine, while the 
Milband ad shows only a close-up of the sawing unit. Which ad at- 
tracted more readers? See page 114. 
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| AUTHORITY 


| which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 


for the 
“Finishes on Metal” Field 


These companion publications keep 
vital information before the eyes 
... at the fingertips of production 
executives throughout the finishing 
field. Thousands of reprints are 
ordered monthly. Editors are con- 
stantly consulted by the industry. 


HOW TO DO IT... PRODUCTS 
FINISHING is the authoritative 
monthly magazine of the industry. 
Packed with vitally important ar- 
ticles on the newest developments 
in metallic, non-metallic and other 
finishes, it brings the latest on new 
equipment and new methods to a 
circulation of more than 22,300 

WHERE TO BUY IT . . . PRODUCTS 
FINISHING DIRECTORY is the only 
complete buyer's guide to the finish- 
ing field. Quick reference to all ma- 
terials, processes and equipment. 

READERSHIP PRODUCES RESULTS 
. . . Records show constant use of 
both publications produces more 
inquiries, more sales! 


LARGEST TOTAL CIRCULATION 
... over 22.300 copies monthly 


GREATEST PLANT CIRCULATION 
... reaches over 15.039 plants 


LOWEST COST per thousand circulation 
... just $10.95 


PRODUCTS 
FINISHING 


431 Main Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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® The DoAll advertisement at- 
tracted a greater number of readers, 
with a score of 13% “noted” and 
3% “read most.” The Henry G. 
Thompson & Son ad for its Milband 
saws rated 3% in both the “noted” 
and “read most” categories. 

Daniel Starch & Staff, Mam- 
aroneck, N.Y., which studied the 
two ads, evaluates them as follows: 

DoAll starts off with a news head- 
line which leads right into the illus- 
tration of its new machine. All of 
the news features starred in the il- 


«D 


Below is 

the answer 

to the problem 
on page 113 





\Y 


lustration are described in detail in 
the text. 

The Milband ad actually has a 
dual illustration. One is a silhouette 
of a man over a rather unexciting 
headline. The other _ illustration 
shows only a portion, albeit an im- 
portant portion, of their machine, 
and the headline seems to have 
little in it to encourage further read- 
ing of the copy. 

The scores, as reported by the 
Starch organization, are shown in 
the tables below. 


DoAll Company 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





of Readers 


Cost Ratios 





13 1] 3 
108 92 94 


MILBAND DIVISION 
Seen- Read 


Noted Assoc. Most 





of Readers 3 3 





Cost Ratios 25 


@ Noted denotes the 
readers who, when interviews 
remembered having seen an 

r not they associated the ad 


name of the product or adver 


© Seen-Associated dencies | 
cent of readers who said they remern 
seeing the ad and o 


name of the product 


@ Read Most 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship be 
tween th st per hundred readers (who 
1 specific ad and 

average cost 


e. A "Noted’ 





all the inquiries 
on this page- 

and many, many 
more-brought 


CONTRACTORS 
and 
ENGINEERS’ 


readers closer toa 


purchase last month 


Take the thousands of inquiries 
stom olelel mia oh@@) Nil v.\Gnl@) cove] are, 
ENGINEERS every month and you 
alehV-Me Mile ieicol(-M I Meolanlaal olelarelal 
customers and prospects:in the 
alle lahwieh Mm al=rehavaelalemalsvonvava olUli (ee 
ing construction industry. This 
c-xele(-1ancieleiflelaMlalel(ael (cM ial-meolan 
Tabane] ite Reh al-lalilelamZelehaelak->.4 ele 
for your advertising message in 
(ORel ato Mt otMelanial-le) eM -\elirelsio] Mele 
aaley olal-1e-¥ 


This responsive audience is a 
prime reason for the preference 
construction industry advertisers 
have for CONTRACTORS and EN- 
GINEERS. Again in the first quarter 
of 1960, as in 1959 and 1958, 
CONTRACTORS and ENGINEERS 
(Yo Mo] | Mi sal-MaeLilovalelmaslelglialhanaelan 
struction publications in standard 
advertising pages, advertising 
linage, new advertisers, exclusive 
advertisers and total advertisers. : genes 


WESTERN UNION © 


CONTRACTORS an ENGINEERS 


A BUTTENHEIM PUBLICATION 470.Park Avenue South, New York 16, New York 
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Admitted . . . that a too-big hat on 
a little man will keep the wind and 
rain out of his hair ... but so will 
one that fits. 


You can advertise gas distribution 
equipment and services in big “gas” 
books, but why not buy. one that 
fits . . . marketwise. 
Gas comes from the field in large 
diameter high-pressure lines. This 
is the gas transmission market. 
Then it is loop-lined into smaller 
diameter, low-pressure equipment. 
This is the gas distribution market 
. a distinctly specialized market 
. a market where American Gas 
Journal concentrates exclusively! 


Buy the best fit. Buy AG/J. 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING co 
600 DAVIS BUILDING ® DALLAS 
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PROBLEMS 


Who pays what? 
Setting policy for distributor 
equipment demonstrations 


© We are in the process of establish- 
ing a manufacturer-dealer equip- 
ment demonstration policy and wish 
to study demonstrator programs now 
being used. Could you describe the 
policies of other industrial product 
manufacturers regarding the sup- 
plying of dealers and/or distributors 
with demonstrator models of their 
products? Who owns the demonstra- 
tors; who pays transportation costs; 
who stands the actual demonstration 
costs; and how is the equipment dis- 
posed of after it has served its pur- 
pose as a demonstrator?—Hubert 
McCarthy, director of market and 
distribution research, FWD Corp., 
Clintonville, Wis. 


= The variety and contradiction of 
the answers from the sales and mar- 
keting managers. to 
month’s industrial marketing prob- 
lem was submitted uncovered the 
many ramifications within the prob- 
lem itself. 

First, it should be noted that 
“demonstrator” models of industrial 
products fall into two classes: ma- 
chinery or equipment with working 


whom _ this 


| parts; and items, materials or struc- 


tures that either shape, or become a 
part of, something else. 


Policies vary .. It is only natural 
that working models of machines or 
equipment which consume fuel, re- 
quire demonstration by trained per- 
sonnel or the dealers themselves, 
and which wear out, need mainte- 
nance or repair, or use materials or 
perishable tools, should be treated 
apart from demonstrator models of 
such items as metal gratings, bridge 
flooring, or steel forms for pouring 
concrete, which sell “passively.” 


IN INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


Different policies, and different logic, 
apply. 

Second, in the case where the 
demonstrator is a complete piece of 
working equipment it may: (a) be 
used or needed only temporarily by 
dealers or distributors, as in the case 
(b) be 
more or less permanently consigned 
to the dealer for use at any time; 
and (c) make the rounds of dealers 
on a regular rotating schedule. 


of a special dealer show; 


Helpful hints . . Although no one 
of the “Problems” panel for this 
month speaks from experience about 
the particular type of product—four- 
wheel-drive trucks—which concern 
the querier, Sales Manager Van 
Wyck Conlee of the Tarrant Mfg. 
Co., Sarasota Springs, N.Y., directs 
some of his_ remarks _ specifi- 
cally to the problem of dem- 
onstrating such equipment. He sug- 
gests that movies, which have proved 
helpful to the Tarrant Co. in demon- 
strating small street and highway 
maintenance equipment, might help 
FWD demonstrate its trucks. 
“We've learned the hard way that 
neither we nor our dealers can 
afford to demonstrate all the items 
we make. For those items that are 
hard to demonstrate, we have begun 
making eight to ten-minute movies, 
shooting the footage ourselves, and 
having it put together by a profes- 
sional studio. We find that many 
dealers prefer moving pictures. 


Keep salesmen happy .. Mr. Con- 
lee points out that for real dealer 
cooperation in demonstrating any 
piece of equipment, the equipment 
must be clean and easy to operate 
(few salesmen like to get dirty), and 

Continued on page 118 
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‘Reader Reports’. Just write 
and ask to have your name put 
on the list. 
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AT od Of ad Loy 1D 
FOR THE MAN 
WHO SPECIFIES 


HEATING 

AIR CONDITIONING 
23 pete wal fe 
PIPING 

PLUMBING 
REFRIGERATION 


and related Mechanical 
and Electrical Products! 


Ralph E. 
Landerholm 
Professional 
Engineer 
Wood & 
Landerholm 


Spokane, Wash. 


“Engineers’ Product File is 
superior to other pre-filed cat- 
alogs in this field. We believe 
all manufacturers of mechan- 
ical equipment should be in- 
terested in your publication 
since it reaches the engineers 
who specify the equipment.” 


Engineers’ Product File is the 
catalog directory referred to 
by 5,000 engineers responsi- 
ble for specifying millions of 
dollars of products in the 
above categories. Engineers 
receiving EPF are qualified on 
the basis of classification (type 
of engineer); number of engi- 
neers in firm; types of clientele 
served (architects, contrac- 
tors, etc.); percentage of specs 
written by type of buildings; 
types of products specified; 
and dollar volume of specs 
written. These are the men 
you MUST reach with your 
product data. Your catalog 
in EPF will accomplish this 


task. 
eS WRITE TODAY FOR 
YOUR EPF MEDIA FILE 


YJ e 
engimeers 
PRODUCT FILE 

1801 PRAIRIE AVE. CHICAGO 16 
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PROBLEMS. . 


continued from p. 116 


must have a large dealer margin if it 
takes time to demonstrate, or must 


| be quickly demonstrated if the mar- 


gin is small. His company has no 
fixed policy concerning the few items 
it does demonstrate. Some of its 
dealers own their own demonstra- 
tors (“the smart ones,” he says.) 
For the others, the company uses 
truck-mounted machines that pass 
from dealer to dealer. The dealer 
supplies all the help, the driver and 
salesmen, and pays for the gas and 
oil. The manufacturer stands any 
major repair bills. 

One further suggestion from Mr. 
Conlee for FWD, or any other com- 
pany planning to set policy about 
who should own demonstrators, is 
for the company to own and operate 
the demonstrators initially, and to 
charge a reasonable demonstration 
fee when such demonstrators result 
in sales. Such a fee would, in time, 
encourage the dealer to own his own 
equipment, but would not force him 
into an expense that he is not con- 
vinced is worth while. By putting 
its own machines out on the road 
and thereby making some sales for 
the dealer, the manufacturer can 
prove that the equipment can be 
profitably sold by demonstration. 

Adding their opinions to the dis- 
cussion of demonstrator models of 
tools and machines are John E. 
Nohren, Jr., sales manager of the 
woodworking division of Onsrud 
Machine Works, Niles, IIl., and R. H. 
Rich, sales manager for Wharton 
Unitools, Valley Stream, L.I., N.Y. 

Mr. Nohren says of Onsrud’s pol- 
icy, “We have tried to distribute the 
cost of demonstrations equitably be- 
tween ourselves and the dealer, yet 
limit ourselves—the manufacturer 
—to definite areas of responsibility.” 


Show procedure .. When a show 
is held in a dealer’s showroom or 
warehouse, Onsrud underwrites the 
expense of placing the machines on 
his floor, along with the cost of fac- 
tory personnel in attendance. At the 
same time, it underwrites any pre- 
show promotion it chooses to under- 
take. However, the promotional 
activities of the dealer, such as di- 
rect mail campaigns, are done at his 
expense. All normal selling tools 


and brochures that the company has 
available are furnished in sufficient 
quantity at no cost. 

The machines demonstrated re- 
main the property of Onsrud Ma- 
chine Works, and are consigned to 
the dealer. They are sent to the 
show new, and are usually sold from 
the floor during the show for im- 
mediate delivery afterward. Any 
cost outside of normal operating 
costs, i.e., charges for materials or 
perishable tools, are borne by the 
manufacturer, for the most part. 

Mr. Rich says of Wharton Uni- 
tools, “We have many thousands of 
dollars worth of equipment in the 
field. We deliver it to the agent, and 
from that point, he is responsible for 
its care and demonstration. The 
equipment remains the property of 
the company, and is returned when 
an agent’s services end.” 

Wharton reasons that if high 
enough commissions and allowances 
are made, a dealer can handle the 
cost of such demonstrations. Whar- 
ton also sells demonstrator films 
and slides to its dealers, who use 
them for the tenure of their connec- 
tion with the company. Should a 
dealer resign, the cost is refunded. 


No demonstration costs . . Prod- 
ucts of the Symons Clamp & Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, maker of column 
clamps and steel-ply panel forms 
for pouring concrete walls, and the 
Kerrigan Iron Works Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., manufacturer of lighting 
standards, grating and grid bridge 
flooring, fall into the “inactive” 
demonstration category. The two 
companies have different policies 
concerning their samples, however. 
Kerrigan’s manager of sales, Rob- 
ert Eastty, writes, “It is our general 
practice to furnish our agents with 
samples (which are used to demon- 
strate construction and design, and 
in many cases, to obtain approval by 
architects and engineers). We send 
these samples out regularly to an- 
swer specific product inquiries.” 
According to Harvey Philips, 
Symons’ sales coordinator, that 
company sends out a standard deal- 
er display, for which the dealer 
pays his regular price, and which 
can be returned for full credit at 
any time. Freight is paid by the 
dealer when Symons ships; by 
Symons when goods are returned. # 
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FAMOUS LAST WORDS No. (13) 


“WE OUGHTA HAVE A MOBILE SHOWROOM * 












































... YOU SURE “OUGHTA” “iW 
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There’s a limit to what a salesman can do personally in merchandising aids, presentation equipment and actual 
carrying an extensive merchandising program to the trade. products all in one central location, the salesmen are able 
That’s why more and more companies are putting their to deliver the sales message in a much more efficient and 
‘sell’ on wheels—in the form of traveling showrooms convincing manner. 
which give their salesmen much better control of a GRS&W has constructed many mobile 
sales presentation. showrooms for clients with vastly dis- 

Armstrong Cork Company, for example, recently com- similar products and objectives. We'll be 
missioned GRS&W to design and build interiors for 22 glad to discuss how this important me- 
traveling showrooms. Right now, these mobile display dium can fit into your sales promotion 
units are touring the country bringing Armstrong’s out- program. 
standing merchandising program directly to the door- Send for interesting case history 
steps of 20,000 retail dealers. By having all the sales and stories on ‘“Traveling Showrooms.”’ 


exhibits and 
&. displays 
5875 CENTRE AVENUE, PITTSBURGH 6, PENNSYLVANIA 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


Selected ‘‘best-of-the-month’’ 


this sales promotion idea from Meyercord 


helps get more mileage from a new or 


unusual product applications. Devised as a 


communications tool, the Idea Pack (see cut 


at right) multiplies one good idea many 


times. Salesmen both receive and contribute. 


Idea exchange 
sells decals the world over 


By Suzanne Randegger 
IM Associate Editor 


past 54, 
“salesman” 


# Every month for the 
a hard-working little 
burro with a pack of new or unusual 
decal application ideas on his back 
has announced the arrival of the 
Meyercord Decal Idea Pack to its 
300 recipients—sales representa- 
tives, divisions, subsidiaries, foreign 
licensees and affiliates of the Meyer- 
cord Co., Chicago. 


The burro gracing the cover of 


"THE MEVERCORD C0. 


nse, Ht wk 


the monthly Idea Pack is amusingly 
depicted in a different salesman sit- 
uation each month. He may be sit- 
ting in a pot of cannibal goulash 
“stewing” orders while 
the natives cluster around check- 
ing samples and literature from his 
idea pack. Or he may be sweating 
out his income tax with a stack of 
expense accounts and a “Burro’s” 
adding machine before him. A re- 
cent cover shows him _ jauntily 
garbed in sports car cap and muf- 
fler, driving the latest foreign job 


over his 


Contributors to the "IDEA PACK” 





Selected subjects . . 
chures from satisfied customers, 


A few of the items in a recent idea pack include letters and bro- 
photos of comparative weather resistance tests (cen- 


ter), samples (4-color Corning decal), ideas from Canadian subsidiary, sales aids. 


MEYERCORD 
DECAL IDEA PACK 


I'll go angwhere for en order’ 


across a make-believe map studded 
with such annotated landmarks as 
“Prospect,” “Old Pal,” “Expects 
Free Lunch,” “Buys Quality,” and 
“Marilyn.” The caption below— 
“Knows the Territory’—speaks for 
itself. 


Frosting for the cake .. The 
cover treatment of the Idea Pack, 
however, is just one of the refine- 
ments of a sales promotion idea that 
might work equally well for other 
industrial products with a wide 
range of applications. The pack it- 
self contains, in loose-leaf form, 
case histories, customers’ literature, 
news releases, testimonials, labora- 
tory reports—in fact anything that 
might spark an idea for an order, 
or help a salesman convince a pros- 
pect that Meyercord decals will en- 
hance his product, or help him to 
sell it. Material for the pack is sub- 
mitted by the same people who re- 
ceive it. 

The Idea Pack was born of, and 
thrives on, the diversity of decal- 
comania applications. The huge ar- 
ray and many types of decals to- 
day encompass far more than the 
narrow definition allotted them by 
Mr. Webster: “Decorative pictures 
or designs printed on specially-pre- 
pared paper for transfer to glass, 
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Does your 
advertising 


agency 
dig deep 
for the facts? 





Superficial knowledge is no knowledge 
. . . when it comes to creating advertise- 
ments to help you sell. 


Your agency account teams must dig 
deep to get all the pertinent facts about 
your products and markets. They must 
be anxious, not just willing, to make 
frequent field calls on your customers 
and prospects. They must acquaint them- 
selves with the problems and needs of 
your salesmen, distributors, dealers. 
And they must know both the weak and 
strong points of your competition. 


Then, and only then, can your agency 
create advertising copy that will help 
you sell. The Fensholt Advertising 
Agency knows how to dig for facts-in- 
depth . . . and from these facts knows 
how to create advertisements with selling 
impact. 

May we tell you more? Our phone: 
RAndolph 6-1670. 


ensholt 
Advertising Agency 


360 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


the 
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wood, etc.” They are now found on 
everything from tomatoes to missiles 
and cribs to grave vaults. They 
serve equally well as the painted 
messages on billboards and trucks, 
and as indicator markings on pre- 
cision instruments. 

Ralph Royer, originator of the 
Idea Pack, attributes the success of 
his brainchild to the fact that 
there is nothing really new under 
the sun. Almost every so-called 
“idea” is a synthesis, refinement, or 
extension of something that went 
before. Thus, any method for the 
communication of sales ideas from 
one area to another may result in 
a multiplication of the original ideas 
by 50, 75 or even 100 times. The 
Idea Pack was devised as the in- 
ternal communications tool which 
would do just that. And it works! 


| Proof tips the scales .. A typical 
| example might be an order written 


by a Meyercord representative in 
Pennsylvania for special made-to- 
order scale markings for a scale 
manufacturer in his territory. 
Photographs of the scales showing 
the decal application and an ac- 
companying spec sheet stating the 


| type of decal sold, method of appli- 


cation, quantity ordered, cost, sales- 


| man and name of the manufacturer, 


would be duplicated 300 times and 
distributed along with other mate- 
rials in an Idea Pack. This might 
serve as the germ of an idea for 
other representatives who have 
manufacturers of weighing or meas- 
uring instruments on their prospect 
list, and could eventually result in 
a rash of such sales all over the 
country, or even the world. 

Sometimes the customer supplies 
brochures or sales literature show- 
ing his products with the Meyer- 
cord decal application on them, 
and/or a testimonal letter reporting 
the company’s satisfaction with the 
Meyercord products. To a salesman, 
such an item becomes a powerful 
sales aid in convincing another 
manufacturer in the same field that 
he, too, should let Meyercord solve 
his particular painting, lettering or 
advertising problem. 

The current Idea Pack, for ex- 
ample, includes a colorful brochure 
from Soundscriber Corp., with a 
letter announcing that Meyercord 
labels and nameplates were selected 


by the company’s engineers for use 
on its Raymond Loewy-designed 
products. “What better proof of fait 
accompli than 
asks Mr. Royer. 


such literature?” 


Two-way street . . Good will is 
created all around by such a ges- 
ture, he explains. Not only does 
the Soundscriber Corp. help Meyer- 
cord salesmen by putting evidence 
of a satisfied customer in their 
hands, but it, in return, gets its lit- 
erature circulated where it may do 
some good for its own sales records. 
Presumably Meyercord men _ will 
give Soundscriber a nod should they 
ever be in the position to buy or 
recommend a_ dictating machine. 
The same would go for other equip- 
ment makers who use Meyercord 
decals—power mower manufactur- 
ers, for example when literature on 
their circulated by 
means of the Idea Pack. 

Perhaps one of the best examples 
of customer cooperation was the ac- 
tion of a group in California called 
the “Keep California Green” Asso- 
ciation. It not only bought and used 
sign decals that furthered its ob- 
jectives but it supplied to the sales- 
man who wrote the order a list of 


products is 


other state and local organizations 
interested in the same projects. As 
a result, signs to “Keep Louisiana 
Green,” “Keep Atlanta Green,” and 
“Keep Something Green” sprang up 
in many other regions. 


Size variation . decals range in size 


and application from the _ true-to-size 
tomato decal 


Mountie pictured on Drewry billboard. 


non-toxic (nset) to the 





the building product you manufacture 
sells faster when advertised in 


Deliver your sales message to the fastest growing construction market 
in the U. S. by advertising in the strongest trade publication 
covering the 11 continental western states, Alaska and Hawaii. 
The 7,200 people who specify and purchase the $8 billion a year of 
equipment and supplies used for building the West read Western 
Architect & Engineer. These professional planners, designers, 
engineers, financiers and builders evaluate products and formulate plans 
from the advertising that appears in Western Architect & Engineer. 
Strengthen the effectiveness of your personal and 
distributor sales efforts by preconditioning these people 
to the advantages of your product by advertising consistently in 
Western Architect & Engineer. For further 
information, consult your advertising agency or 


the nearest McGraw-Hill Publishing Company office. 


McGRAW-HILL ALSO 
PUBLISHES ELECTRICAL WEST 


WESTERN ARCHITECT and ENGINEER « A wrt HILL eens 


New York: Frank Roberts @ Chicago: W. C. McMurray @ Pitt : 
San Francisco: Robert McGinnis, Scott Hubbard @ Los Angeles: Russ 
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INVENTIVE, RESOURCEFUL, INFORMED, SUCCESSFUL... 


That’s H. Rey Helvenston, Superintendent of Construc- 
tion for Pittsburgh’s new $20,000,000 Public Auditorium. 


Building a huge dome-shaped coliseum with a roof that 
slides into its own shell is tough enough under ordinary 
conditions. Add the fact that Pennsylvania law requires at 
least four separate contracts for the construction of public 
buildings and you have an invitation to chaos—unless you 
can find a strong, experienced guiding hand for the post 
of project coordinator. Unanimous choice for the spot 
was H. Rey Helvenston, graduate of The University of 
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Illinois, once head of his own contracting company, and 
an engineer whose broad construction background 
has always been on the “dollar side’ of the business. 

Rey Helvenston has had construction in his blood since 
he was 10, when he began working after school. At 14, hewas 
survey party chief for an engineering firm. And ever since 
he obtained his degree, he has been attracted to unusual 
Jobs with special problems and hazards. The Pittsburgh 
assignment is no exception—he performs the coordinating 
role of the missing general contractor in dealing with 
the eight separate contractors on the job, and doubles 








as resident engineer for the owner (The Public Audito- 
rium Authority), architects and consulting engineers. 

Men like Rey Helvenston—and the engineers, designers, 
contractors and financial men who team up with him to 
turn big ideas into big realities—have to keep abreast of 
new developments in all phases of construction. These are 
the men who turn to Engineering News-Record each week 
—as part of their jobs—for the latest news and information 
on the materials, methods, machinery, money and man- 
power they need in their work. These are the men you sell 
when you advertise in Engineering News-Record. 


PITTSBURGH'S 106.) (0) 00 may 0008) G06) .000). Me) mes 02 
FUTURE:’ Huge steel cantilever will support 
crown of movable dome that can be closed 


snugly for winter or inclement weather 


Dome 


fixed and six movable, on 


has eight sections of “leaves,’’ two 
steel tracks that 


circle the third-level deck 


Auditorium will seat. 14,000 for events like 
boxing matches and political rallies, and 
features a “‘lift-out’’ section of 2,100 perma- 
nent seats which will be swung away from 
the floor for basketball games, stage presen- 
tations and other events that require greater 
floor space. 
In _ all, 
yards of concrete and 3,500 tons of steel— 
2,000 of them for the movable leaves. Air- 
conditioned, it will have parking facilities 


EWrebtcesttteMaceltites Mah Marlo le 


for 1,700 cars and occupy about 20 acres 


cr 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


Read weekly by all the men who 
wear construction's hard hat: 


ENR'’s NEW FILM 
NDER THE HARD 
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HAT? 


ENR REPRESENTATIVE 


FOR A SHOWING. ALL 


YOUR SALES AND 


Engineers - Architects 


ADVERTISING MEN WILL 


Contractors - Owners FIND IT INTERESTING 


AND INFORMATIVE 


ENGINEERING 


A MCGRAW - HILL 


PUBLICATION 





NEWS-RECORD 
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330 WEST 42ND STREET, 
N.Y, 36, N.Y, 





H alg and 
Patterson, inc. 
begin 

New York 


motion 
picture 
production 


Haig and Patterson, Inc., producers of sound motion 
pictures and slide films for business use, announce the 
acquisition of motion picture production facilities and 
offices in New York City, supplementary to the 
Detroit studios. The company is known throughout 
the country for its thorough grasp of business needs 
and business purposes. Access to New York resources 
as a talent and producing center enables Haig and 
Patterson to expand their services with increased 


value to clients. 


GEAEG.S 


and 
B>A‘a @ B= EPROEDN 
ING. 


405 Lexington Ave. 15 East Bethune Ave. The Talbott Tower 


New York 17,N.Y. Detroit 2, Michigan Dayton 2, Ohio 


SOUND BUSINESS FILMS SINCE 1937 
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All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing this page, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 
material. 


501 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Buying influences analyzed 
in water cooler survey report 
2,000 
iformation 
company product 
atures considered 
f supply they 
1 purchase water coolers. 
ed by Nation’s Business, 711 Third 
Y the report also con 
f respondents’ titles, as 


tors influencing their 


§02/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Chemical production. capital 
outlays projected to ‘65 


1 this 22-page booklet are pr 
and statistics on capital 
r plant and equipment in 
nd chemical processing in 

, Chemical Processing, |!!! 
Place, Chicago 11, the book 
comparisons of CPI new plant 


pment expenditures with ’’all man 


503/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Folder outlines contents of 
sales development program 


package plan” for an 

it-yourself'’ sales development 

contained in this four-page 

f which describes the plan being 

sponsored by the Washington, D.C., Sales 

Executives Club, 405 Carolina Road, Tow- 
son 4, Md. 

teach, apply, and motivate, 


lio visual aids of 





marketing 


* Send for these free selling tools 


$04/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Map shows market conditions 
for U.S. industrial products 


Based on the Commerce Department's 
1957 Industrial Census, this four-page fold- 
er contains three maps which graphically 
show the relationship of each state to 
every other state, as determined by value 
added by manufacture. 

Prepared by Russell T. Gray, Inc., 155 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, the folder 
contains an analysis of industrial market 
relationships illustrated by the map. 


$0S/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Design activity and electronic 
products purchases told for OEM 


Covering purchases of 73 different key 
electronic products and containing infor- 
mation on dollar volume of purchases 
among companies in the electronic original 
equipment market, this sixth annual survey 
report was prepared by Electronic Equip- 
ment Engineering, 172 S. Broadway, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

Data are grouped geographically by 
st ‘e, with plants identified by three-digit 
$.L.C. code. 


$06/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Stotk pin-up photos 
illustrated in catalog 


Samples of a variety of pin-up photos 
available for use by industrial advertisers 
in print ond direct mail campaigns are 
shown in this 16-page folder. 

Released by Enterprise Photos, Box 6873, 
Dallas 19, the catalog contains 240 photos, 
plus information on prices and special as- 
signments. 


§$07/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Industrial publicists offered 
checklist of editorial taboos 


Editorial do’s and don't’s are contained 
on this single-page newsletter produced 





Use these.return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages, 


by Greif-Associates, 320 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1. 

Prepared for publicity directors and 
others who are concerned with dissemina- 
ting news to the nation’s business press, 
this guide follows the checklist format. 


508/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Foreign operations reported 
for U.S. petroleum companies 


Data on rigs running, wells drilled, re- 
finery capacity, etc., of overseas cOnces- 
sions currently operated by United States 
oil companies are included in this market 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


605 


Please send me the following 
research and media data... 


501 502 503 504 
505 506 507 508 
509 511 








and media file issued by International Oil 
man, Majestic Bldg., Fort Worth, Tex. 

Statisties are grouped by foreign country 
or area, and the file contains detailed in- 
formation on the publication. 


§09/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Industrial distributors profiled 
in market and media analysis 


Including an editorial portrait of a “typl- 
cal”: industrial distributor—his sales vol- 
ume, product lines, profit margins, etc.— 
this file-size folder was prepared by Indus- 
trial Supplier & Distributor News, Cuthbert 

Continued on next page 


* Please print or type information below 
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ADDRESS 





CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, Ill. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 
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MARKETING AIDS.. 
continued from previous page 


at 36th St., Philadelphia. 

Also included is a description of dis- 
tributors’ functions as a marketing element, 
plus detailed data on the publication. 


$10/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Trends and statistics presented 
on meat products manufacturers 


An analysis of industry activity, over-all 
trends and plant requirements in machin- 
ery equipment and supplies are contained 
in this six-page report prepared by Na- 
tional Provisioner, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 10. 

Information covers meat packing plants, 
prepared meat processors and rendering 
plants. 


§11/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Automotive market data 
reported for French Canada 


Quebec auto registrations, garage and 
filling station sales and small car sales 
statistics are reported in this four-page 
market and media folder released by Re- 
vue-Moteur, 146 Bates Road, Montreal 26, 
Que. 

Also included are data on public road 
mileage and outlays for garage and _-serv- 
ice station construction. 


§12/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Business gift plan 
explained in folder 

Details of a business gift service, for 
companies seeking special means of main- 
taining contact with important customers 
and prospects, are contained in this eight- 
page folder prepared by Birthday Minders, 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, IIl. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Readers’ Service Dept. 
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Please send me the following 


research and media data ... 
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TITLE 
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509 
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COMPANY 





515 516 


PRODUCTS SOLD 





—— 


ADDRESS 





CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed. not 
serviced beyond August 15, 1960 


7 W. Madison, Chicago 2. 
The folder explains how the plan works, 
and illustrates the various gifts included. 


§13/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Paint sales patterns traced 
for building materials outlets 


Trends and sales patterns of paint re- 
tailed through lumber and building mate- 
rials dealers are outlined in case history 
format in this 32-page booklet prepared by 
Building Supply News, 5 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3. 

Included are data comparing square-foot 
sales averages of paint with other typical 
products sold by dealers in this field. 


§14/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Plumbing-heating-cooling sales 
potentials pinpointed on map 


Designed as a sales aid for companies 
manufacturing plumbing, heating or cool- 
ing equipment this four-page folder pro- 
vides a guide to analyzing state-by-state 
sales performance in 1960. 

Prepared by Domestic Engineering, 1801 
Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, the data used in 
establishing the market indexes are from 
the latest available private and govern- 
mental sources. 


§15/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Farm machinery and equipment 
sales and use trends reported 


Detailed statistics on equipment and 
machinery, with data grouped by state 
and product, are contained in this 22nd an- 
nual statistical report prepared by Imple- 
ment & Tractor, 1014 Wyandotte St., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. 

An analysis of sales methods, tech- 
niques and trends of farm equipment deal- 
ers also is included. 


§16/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Consolidated mobile home market 
analyzed in industry review 


Industry trends, production data and 
sales statistics on the mobile homes and 
travel trailer industry are contained in this 
22-page booklet prepared by Mobile Home 
Dealer, 6229 Northwest Highway, Chicago 
31. 

Also included is a detailed analysis of 
product trends and developments, as well 
as a roster of industry associations and 
market profiles of dealers, mobile home 
residents and park owners. 


< 
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Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 
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Some 25 to 40 separate “ideas” 
go into one of the monthly kits. Not 
all of the items are case histories, 
although the majority are. Photo- 
graphs showing the results. of 
weathering or endurance tests of 
Meyercord and competing decals, 
and other laboratory data, are also 
included whenever they are avail- 
able. 

The April Idea Pack contained 
a copy of a news release sent to 
some 300 publications by the ad 
agency of the Marquette Mfg. Co., 
makers of battery chargers for use 
in gas stations. The story cites the 
rigors that such chargers, and the 
decal markings and _ identifications 
on them, undergo in service sta- 
tion use due to the oil, grease, dirt 
and changing weather conditions 
they are subjected to. It ends by 
saying that the Marquette company 
uses decals made by Meyercord. 


IM a surprise contributor . . Re- 
prints of news or business paper 
items that would be interesting or 
amusing to recipients are included 
from time to time. A recent example 
was a reprint of the poem, “Salute 
to a Piddle,” from the March issue 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING (p. 94), 


Royer Is Idea Man-of-the-Month 


© A veteran of 
23 years with the 
Meyercord Co., 
Chicago, Ralph 
Royer held suc- 
cessive posts as 
sales manager 
for three of the 
company’s departments before 
being named to his present posi- 
tion as advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager. 

He “ran out of borrowing 
power” after his third year in 
college (he entered at 15 and quit 
to become principal of an Ohio 
high school for three years, 
where he also coached basket- 
ball). 





which is a perfect squelch to any- 
one asking the question, “Why are 
you guys playing around with pid- 
dling litttle markets that don’t 
amount to much?” 

The enormous task of compiling 
a monthly issue is done in the ad- 
vertising and sales promotion offices 
of Meyercord, under Mr. Royer’s 
supervision. Although he had _ to 
think up much of the material for 
the first issues, once the idea caught 
on, contributions poured in from all 
over, until now he has more ma- 
terial than he can use each month. 

Testimonials, spec sheets and pic- 
tures of decal applications are re- 
produced by company facilities in 
the amount needed, and put in sep- 
arate stacks on a large table, so 
that available material can be 
checked for similarity. When the 
deadline approaches, all the items 
are collated and inserted in the 
cover by department employes. 

The covers have been designed 
by an outside artist with a facility 
for humorous animal illustrations, 
and are printed on the company’s 
equipment in a different color each 
month. Some months hence, Mr. 
Royer proposes that each plant or 
affiliate company design a cover, to 
further point up the idea that the 
Idea Pack is a cooperative effort— 
by and for everyone who receives it. 


ontinued on page 130 





Among his extracurricular ac- 
tivities and accomplishments are 
the writing of a book of light 
verse titled “Hither and Yawn;” 
licensing as a Goren system 
bridge instructor; playing golf, 
table tennis, and bowling; and 
organizing and participating in 
community activities. 

Mr. Royer is an acknowledged 
optimist, and believes that “the 
best way to sell is to sell.” He 
thinks advertising should be 
written and planned by people 
who are “glad they are alive” 
and glad that others are too. He 
is a member of the Chicago Fed- 
erated Advertising Club and Ad- 
vertising Federation of America. 








“RESEARCH IN DEPTH” 


Here’s another favorite bromide of 
the business — intended to portray 
the medium as a super Scotland 
Yard in its field, with platoons of 
fearless editors and gimlet-eyed 
researchers ferreting out the inside 
dope on its “audience”. 

Of course, whether or not all 
this information is really used, or 
tossed, depends on what it is, where 
it was obtained, and who develops 
and analyzes it. And in this en- 
deavor, we feel that Miller Freeman 
Publications have a certain advan- 
tage, in addition to their standard 
research facilities 

For one thing, every MFP office 
is a home office. Individual busi- 
nesspaper operations are completely 
de-centralized from the headquart- 
ers.office in San Francisco, with all 
magazines strategically located, 
geographically, where it means the 
most in service to readers and to 
advertisers. For another, our 
field circulation men supplement 
editorial field contact through their 
exposure to industry news sources 
Finally, our advertising men regu- 
larly relay news collected on their 
rounds, 

From this three-pronged team 
approach, readers and advertisers 
benefit— with compete, authentic, 
and useful data covering every facet 
of a given industry. Look at any 
of our MFP books, or its market 
data. We think you'll notice the 
difference —facts, not fancy 


MEASURED TO MARKET 
Coverage-Content-Cost 
PULP & PAPER + PULP & PAPER 
INTERNATIONAL * CONSTRUCTION 
WORLD + THE LUMBERMAN ~* THE 
TIMBERMAN + MINING WORLD - 
WORLD MINING «+ CLEANING and 
LAUNDRY AGE «© SEA & Pacific 
Motor Boat * PACIFIC FISHERMAN 
* PACIFIC WORK BOAT © PACIFIC 
LAUNDRY & CLEANING JOURNAL 
« WESTERN BUILDING - 
WESTERN BAKER 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


San Francisco * New York * Chicago 
* Seattle * Cleveland * Vancouver, 
B.C. * los Angeles * Atlanta « 
Portland, Ore. * London, England « 
Cologne, W. Germany 
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BLAST FURNACE 
AND STEEL PLANT 


covers an 


entire industry 


Your only interest is the 
market you “‘sell.”’ Blast Fur- 
nace and Steel Plant is the only 
publication with audited paid 
circulation that does a com- 
plete selling job of the steel 
manufacturing and rolling in- 
dustry exclusively. 

Blast Furnace and Steel 
Plant reaches every steel plant 
in the United States, Canada, 
and most foreign countries. It 
reaches over 90% of all steel 
mill operating, maintenance 
and engineering officials with 
key buying authority in the 
steel industry. Circulation is 
audited by ABC. 

With Blast Furnace and 
Steel Plant you buy only the 
market you “‘sell’’—not extra, 
wasted circulation you don’t 
need. 





WORLD-WIDE CIRCULATION 


Daarpaine ant Cotton y Comat Strat Trnats 
MESTA MACHINE COMPAHY 
Pte smeeen rammeer ene 


‘ _ —= — 


.. Continued from p. 129 


Double Feature 








For details on how Blast Fur- 
nace and Steel Plant can “‘sell’’ 
the steel manufacturing and 
rolling industry for you, write 
or phone: 


BLAST FURNACE 
AND STEEL PLANT 


Steel Publications, Inc. 
624 Grant Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
Phone COurt 1-1214 
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‘Instant’ souvenirs 
remind plant visitors 
of anniversary tour 


Dusters, red derbies and a vintage 
1902 Oldsmobile combined to pro- 
duce a memorable plant tour with 
a more modern touch—“instant” 
souvenirs—when the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.’s Philadelphia ap- 
paratus repair plant 
its 50th anniversary. 

Since the plant birth date coin- 
cided with the recent Plant Main- 
tenance Show held in Philadelphia’s 
Convention Hall, and show-goers 
brought to the Philly repair plant 
would find a Westinghouse plant 
typical of the 42 such establish- 
ments scattered across the country, 
something different had to be done 
to set this one apart. 

A 50-year-old flavor was achieved 
by using a new “old” car—a mod- 
ern-day duplicate of the auto of its 
day—as a photo prop for snapping 
plant visitors in their choice of 
duster, blazer or raccoon coat, and 
straw hat or motoring cap. The 
guests were posed inside or next 
to the old-time auto in their latter 
day finery and pictures were taken 
with both a Polaroid camera and 
a 46mm camera loaded with colored 
film. 

The Polaroid print was pasted 
on the front cover of a descriptive 
booklet prepared for the event, thus 
personalizing the souvenir on the 
spot. Booklet covers were of Mi- 
carta, a laminated plastic produced 
by a Westinghouse division. It pro- 
vided a smooth, hard finish for the 
print mounting, and afforded an 
ideal medium for listing the fea- 
tures and uses of Micarta on the 
inside back cover. 

The colored photo was even more 
attractive than the black-and-white 
print, and provided a good follow- 
up to remind customers of their 
visit. Most of the tour-takers were 
from other sections of the country, 
so distribution of the color shots, 
enclosed in a folder, was made by 
in other Westinghouse 


celebrated 


salesmen 


offices. Personal customer 
presentations were made, and the 
photograph opened the doors to the 
salesmen quite easily, as expected. 

Final touch to the tour itself was 
recognition of plant employes who 
had 20 years or more of service 
(there were 27 of them) by having 
them wear red derbies imprinted 
with their years of Westinghouse 
service. 

To point up the fact that the vis- 
itors were from all over the coun- 
try, a map of the United States 
showed which states were repre- 
sented. 


sales 


Apt gifts . . Douglas fir tree seedlings 
given by Simpson Timber Co. at home 
builder show drew covetous crowds to 
booth for extra exposure to the lumber 
firm’s building materials 


Fir tree seedlings start 
stampede to timber booth 


Gifts of one-year-old Douglas fir 
seedlings, typical of those used to 
reforest harvested areas, attracted 
crowds, interest and publicity for 
the Simpson Timber Co., Seattle, 
Wash., at the recent home builder 
association show and convention in 
Chicago. 

The living gifts swelled the crowd 
at the Simpson booth because show 
goers who saw others carrying the 
trees rushed over to get their own. 
More than 2,000 trees were given 
away at the convention, and mail 
orders were taken for additional 
thousands. 

The seedlings were planted in 
small pots and sealed inside a poly- 
ethylene bag, which allowed the 
plants to breathe while preventing 
loss of vital moisture. They could 


Continued on page 132 





“They knew about it... why didn’t 1?” me 


It’s easy to single out the “man in the dark”—the man and field sales-service personnel. They are important to 


who doesn’t read the News. their industry, and they're important to you. 


He seldom takes the initiative. He contributes little to News readers rely on the only weekly newspaper of the 


problem-solving sessions. He's rarely in the picture when industry for authoritative, current facts about residential. 


; commercial and industrial air conditioning. heating ¢ 
important decisions are made. : ning, heating and 


\ refrigeration. Because they're informed week-by-week 
» over 22.000 i sntial subseribers of Air . sd . a. 
But to the over 22.000 influential subseribers of 7 of changing trends and happenings vital to their progress, 
ConpivioninG, Heatinc & REFRIGERATION News. there's they're equipped to act! 
not a shadow of a doubt about what’s going on in their mee 
, . i Why not let the publication that does the most for the 
fast-growing. fast-moving industry! . : 
labia ae , men who specify and purchase your kind of products 
These are the men whose daily activities make the weekly and services do the most for you? 
headlines in the News. They are equipment manufae- Your News Representative has all the facts and figures 
turers, consulting engineers and architects; service and you need to shed some strong light on effective, selective 


installation contractors, dealer executives, distributors advertising in your most important markets. See him soon, 


AIR CONDITIONING olf 97 THE ONLY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
HEATING & REFRIGERATION + AV 





. Reaching these _| Serving these 
450 WEST FORT STREET, DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN MARKETS FIELDS 
ae, NEW YORK: ........521 Fifth Avenue, MUrroy Hill 2-1928-9. 
CHICAGO: 134 South LaSalle Street, FRanklin 2-8643-4. 
LOS ANGELES: h Bivd., AXminister 2-9501. 
OETA 6 co 450 West Fort Street, WOodward 2-0924. 


v e Air Conditioning | « Residential 


e Heating ¢ Commercial 





¢, . 


Nd e Refrigeration e Industrial 
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7,900 


CERAMISTS 
READ 


There is always a leader in every 
field, and among ceramic publica- 
tions the Ceramic Bulletin holds that 
position with the largest paid circu- 
lation. And, because CB's circulation 
is both horizontal and vertical it is 
the ONE book that will put your mes- 
sage before the right man for you 


regardless of your product. 


As the official organ of the American 
Ceramic Scciety, CB is read by en- 
purchasing, 


gineers, management, 


sales, and educators. 


REQUEST THE NEW 1960 CB MEDIA 
DATA FORM AND THE FOLDER “SCOPE 
AND SIZE OF CERAMIC PRODUCTION 
IN THE U.S.” 


AMERICAN CERAMIC 
SOCIETY 


Seite 


® Pulletin 





4055 N. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio 
AMherst 8-8645 
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- continued from p. 130 


be kept alive in such packaging 
from three to four months without 
watering. 

The idea of the seedling giveaway 
was conceived by Richard C. Allard 
of Simpson’s advertising department. 
The packaging was developed by the 
San Francisco office of its advertis- 
ing agency, Lennen & Newell. 


Local meetings, baseball theme 
score for Massey-Ferguson 


Bypassing a large-scale general 
conference, the Massey-Ferguson 
Industrial Div., Wichita, 
ufacturer of construction and ma- 


Kan., man- 


terial handling equipment, chose to 
hold a series of smaller, regional 
sales clinics for its dealers. A base- 
ball theme was used to add sparkle 
to the meetings and instill some 
“team” spirit. 

Conference deco- 
rated with pennants, and the tune 
“Take Me Out to the Ball Game” 
played as dealers entered. Each 
dealer 
while 


rooms were 


was given a baseball cap, 
Massey-Ferguson speakers 
wore uniforms and spoke from 

not a podium—a mound. During 
the “pitch” baseballs that glowed 
in the dark were thrown out for the 


dealers to field. Other baseball 


Yea team 


equipment worn by Massey-Fergu- 
son speakers bore placards tying 
the paraphernalia into the general 
theme 

Sales from the meetings were 
beyond expectations, dealers com- 
mented on how much they enjoyed 
the theme and the entire project 
was done on a very low budget: a 
grand slam for Massey-Ferguson. 


MISSING LINK 





Seminar promotion 
‘On the cuff’ 


Problem: How to make a neces- 


sarily serious and_ business-like 
seminar on a relatively unknown 
topic attractive to busy, time- 
pressed industrial groups? 

This was the problem faced re- 
cently by the Walworth Co., New 
York, manufacturer of valves and 
fittings, in promoting their projected 
series of seminars on the application, 
maintenance and _ limitations of 
valves. 

The sales department realized that 
a course in valve appreciation for 
those who spend good money for 
effective piping service would have 
an infinite number of advantages— 
not the least of which would be a 
rise in sales. 

But Walworth 
enough to assume that a subject of 
such limited interest as the care and 


wasn’t naive 


handling of valves would be an im- 


Speakers at Massey-Ferguson Industrial Div.’s 


regional sales clinics were garbed in baseball uniforms, used 


appropriately marked equipment as they made their ‘‘pitch”’ 


to dealers. 
league results. 


Sporting theme keynoted show, delivered big- 





mediate, standing-room-only at- 
traction. Interest, at least initially, 
would have to be stimulated through 
a promotion that would tease con- 
sumers into wanting to attend. 
How Walworth licked this prob- 
lem of provoking interest in their 
seminars is perhaps best illustrated 
by the “lubricated plug valve” cam- 
paign. LPV’s are special valves used 
primarily on gas and oil transmis- 
sion lines that use a lubricant to in- 
sure tight seal and proper operation. 
The ad de- 
partment had 
: cufflinks and 
necktie bars 
I prepared which 
bear a miniature 
lubricated plug 
LPV tie bor valve. With 
these, the stage 
was set for “the missing link” cam- 
paign designed to create a demand 
for invitations to the seminars. 
This is the way it worked: A 
prospective attendant would receive 
from a Walworth divisional man- 
ager a single cufflink affixed to an 
invitation card. On the card were 
particulars about the seminar, and 
the suggestion that “the missing 
link” to good pipeline performance 
can be obtained at the valve session. 
When the recipient registered at the 
meeting, he, of course, was given 
the matching cufflink. A few days 
after the day-long educational ses- 
sion the customers were sent a final 
piece of jewelry—the tie bar, with 
an appropriate thank-you note. 
Has the campaign been a success? 
“No matter how it’s figured, the an- 
swer has to be a resounding ‘yes,’” 
according to John P. Walsh, Wal- 
worth pr man. Nearly 10,000 sets of 
jewelry have been bought by Wal- 
worth for distribution and Walworth 
representatives report that they see 
customers wearing them months 
after the seminar. There is one case 
known where an engineer bought 
some French-cuff shirts especially 
to display his seminar bonus. 
Walworth is quick to point out, 
however, that there was some gam- 
ble in the campaign. The men who 
were to run the meetings, it was 
realized, had to have an effective 
and worth while presentation or the 
bonus could become an onus. The 
jewelry could have served as an 
embarrassing memento of a fiasco. ® 








Authoritative 


kditorial 


Developments 
in the 


Iron 


and 


I!) Steel Industry 
+ During 1959 


r & map 


*A FUNDAMENTAL OF WHY THIS 
WAS SELECTED MOST USEFUL OF 
10 MAGAZINES IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


IRON & STEEL 


ENGINEER 


With steel industry operating men who re- 
sponded to a Guide-Post Research survey, 
Iron & Steel Engineer was selected Most Use- 
ful. Also, considering each magazine’s own 
circulation only, 70% named Iron & Steel as 
Most Useful (55% for the next preferred 
monthly; 50% for the most preferred weekly). 


May we send detailed media data? 


IRON & STEEL ENGINEER 


SEM 











A Conspicuous Value, too: 


A $210 page rate (12 times, black 
and white)—only $20 per M, less 
than %4 the rate of the other ver- 
tical serving this $2 billion market. 


1010 Empire Building 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Want these top IM articles 
for your marketing library? 


© These reprints of top IM feature articles are available at the following rates: 


For Encyclopedias of Marketing (designated with ®): any 10, 50c each; 
up to 50, 40c each; up to 100, 32!/,c each; over 100, 25c each. 


For other reprints: any 10, 25¢ each; up to 50, 20c each; up to 100, 15c 


each; over 100, 12!/.¢ each. 


R405 Metals makers battle for the 
retail sale . . by Bud Reese. 

R403 What to do after you launch 
a new product—how Globe Indus- 
tries followed through . . by Roger 


W. Brucker. 


R402 12 reasons why industrial pr 
programs fail . . by Norman Odell. 


R401 IM’s annual survey of indus- 
rial ad budgets; an analysis of over 
300 budgets . . by H. J. Bullen. 


R400 How American-Standard’s In- 
dustrial Division developed and pre- 
tested its new campaign . . by Dick 
Hodgson 

R399 IM’s annual report on busi- 
ness paper trends and develop- 
ments . . by Angelo R. Venezian. 
R398 Who should conduct market- 
ing surveys—outside firm or do-it- 
yourself . . by Richard C. Christian. 


R397 How salesmen use ads in day- 
to-day selling . . by Leo Anderson. 


R396 Should you be 
school shop market? 
Reese. 


selling the 
by Bud 


R395 The facts behind Alcoa’s 
award-winning direct mail 
paign .. by Bud Reese. 


cam- 


R394 Eight ways to improve you 
inquiry-handling . . by John Den- 
ler. 


R393 How to error-proof a com- 
pany anniversary ..by Robert 
Newcomb and Marg Sammons. 


R392 How Charles Bruning Co. 
admen sold management on a big 
budget boost . . by Fergus Stephen. 
Encyclopedias of Marketing 


R501 How to change a trademark 
. . by Samuel G. Michini. 


Use this coupon to order your reprints. Order by number. Remittance must 
accompany orders under $2. No stamps please. 


Reprint Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing 


Number Quantity 











Otherwise 
bill me 











Name 


200 E. Illinois, Chicago 11, IIl. 


Please send me the reprints I have indicated at left. If 
my order is for less than $2, I enclose remittance. 


[ ] bill my company. 








Title 








Company 











Total Address 
ordered 


Total cost at . 
quantity rates City 





Zone State 
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502 A 
marketing 
G. Sawyer. 


system for organizing a 
library .. by Howard 


#503 A checklist guide to profitable 
marketing . . prepared by Stewart, 
Dougall & Associates. 


R504 A basic guide to better tech- 
nical publicity .. by Peter J. B. 
Stevens. 


W@R505 A basic guide to marketing 
for the smaller company .. by 
Charles E. St. Thomas. 


@R506 A basic guide to communi- 
. by John 


cating facts and figures . 
James 


R507 A basic guide to planning, 
developing, producing and distrib- 
uting engineering handbooks . . by 
Harry Baum. 


$508 A basic guide to producing 
low-budget films .. by Don Nes- 
tingen. 


$509 A basic guide to developing 
publicity .. by Bernard E. Ury. 

$510 A basic guide to business an- 
niversary celebrations . . by Etna 


M. Kelley. 


511 A basic guide to international 
advertising . . by Braxton Pollard. 


512 A minimum plan for indus- 
trial marketing research .. by J. 
Wesley Rosberg. 


513 A basic guide to the common 
methods of pre-testing ads .. by 
N. Bruce Bagger. 


514 A basic guide to managing 
salesmen .. by William J. Tobin. 
515 Basic duties of the modern 
sales department . . by Eugene J. 
Kelley and William Lazer. 


516 How to sell through industrial 
. by Howard G. Saw- 


distributors . 
yer. 








Armory, Boston. 

- Canadian National f 
Exhibition Park 

.- Manufacturing Chemists 
tion Show, Greenbrier Hot 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va 


. American Institute of Architects 


A 


. Western 
don, Manitok 


National Office 


Association 
Yoronad 


American 


Statler 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 








Machine Dealers 


Coronado Hotel 


Society, 


Angeles. 





going up FAST... 
Chicago’s new 


EXPOSITION 
CENTER 


to be ready in 
November, 1960 


With the opening of this modern, 
efficient facility for trade shows, 
Chicago, already the leading 
convention city in America, will be 
more important to exhibitors than 
ever before. 


May we suggest that having a 
competent, reliable Chicago ex- 
hibit source can be most helpful 
and valuable to you, too. 


We offer a complete service— 
counsel, design, construction, erec- 
tion and dismantling, shipping and 
storage. 


Write for free ‘'Exhibitors’ 
Where-to-find-it Chicago Guide’’ 


eneral exhibits 


& displays ine. 


2100 N. RACINE AVE., CHICAGO 14, Ill. 
PHONE—EASTGATE 7-0100 
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INDUSTRY DIVISIONS 


. Manufacturing 
Operations 
Production 

. Transpertation 

- Mining 

Petreleum & gas 

- Construction 

. Food 


Advertising Velume 





7. Services & 


in Business Papers 











Publications are listed alphabetically under each industry title. Industry titles are siphabeticel within each industry division Publications are 
listed under titles based on IM’s 39th annual MARKET DATA ISSUE, released June 

Note: The following figures must not be quoted or reproduced without permission. All 3... listed are monthlies and have standard 7x10” 
advertising pages, except where otherwise noted. Totals include both classified and display advertising 

‘Extra’’ issues, only (13th, 27th, 53rd, etc.) are footnoted. Same-month volume fluctuations may occur because of ‘‘special feature’’ issues 
which are not footnoted. Weekly, bi-weekly and semi-monthly publications usually report estimated volume for current month because closing 
dates follow IM’s deadline 


Year to date/Volume 3.9% 
Page Percent Page 
Change Change Industry Division 1960 1959 Change 
57,407 53,764 + 3,643 
~ 14,102 ~=—-:13,062 + «1,040 | 
Mining | 2761 2,79 — 2 #=+%\— 10 
Petroleum & Gas 7,126 7693 — 567 — 7.5 


(in pages) over 1959 
Percent 
Change 

+ 68 

%:.. 8.0 


April/Volume 4.2% (in pages) over 1959 


Industry Division 1960 1959 


15.648 14832 + 816 + 55 
3910 3540 + 361 + 102 
Mining  - 6 - 6d 
Petroleum & Gas 1856 1,792 + 64 + 36 








Manufacturing Manufacturing 


Transportation Transportation 


Construction 8440 7,992 + 448 + 56 
Food — 14599 146 — 4 — O03 
Services & distribution 4,769 4,956 — 187 — 38. 
Institutional ; 3,248 3048 + 200 + 66 
Government 520 “540 - 20 — 37 
Export-import 1,280 41178 + 102 + 87 
Farm eqpmt. distrbn. 283 25 + 2 +4110 
Total 42.158 40416 + 1742 + 42 
om 





1. MANUFACTURING DIVISION tye, se, 1860 “° 1959" 





OPERATIONS 
ae . 


— 





g tries 

Adhesives Age 

Assembly & Fastener seemed 
Factory . 

Industrial Development & 

Manufacturers Record 
Industrial Equipment News 

(1/9 page units) 

Industrial Maintenance & Plant 
Operation (1/9 page units) 
Industrial Wastes (bi-mo.) 
Maintenance (113/gx11}/2) 
(7x10 ad units) 
Mill & Factory 
National Safety News 
New Equipment Digest 
(1/9 page units) 
Plant : 
Plant Engineering ; 183 
Purchasing (bi-w ; 292 
Purchasing News (bi. w. 2 76 
Purchasing Week {rougeiaii) 

(7x10 ad units)? 86 
Research & Development? 9) 
Western Industry 66 193 
Year-to-date 

% change 

Page change 


+ 6.9 


+ 472 Total 2020 1842 7318 6846 


1 Purchasing Week . . 1959 figures reflect conversion to 7 x 10 ad units of volume 
originally reported in 10% x 14% page size 
2 Research & Development . . formerly named Industrial Laboratories 


Design Engineering 
Design News (bi-w.) 259 249 
Electrical Manufacturing 216 215 
Electromechanical Design 55 
Machine Design (bi-w.)* 366 404 
Materials in Design Engineering 154 166 
Mechanical Engineering 125 129 
Product Design & nme 
(1/9 page units) i 380 371 
Product Engineering (w.) 242 236 
Year-to-date 
% change + 5.8 
Page change + 312 Total 1512 1527 


3 Machine Design . . 2 issues April 1960; 3, 1959 


Industrial Distribution 
Industrial Distribution 178 


Year- to- date 
change J Page change 
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Construction 
Food| 


Services & distribution 


Institutional 
Government 


Export-import 


~ 5,566 
18,872 
12,487 
1,908 — 

4,546 


29,961, 


28,986 





5,512 


18,682 


11,754 
1.855. 4 


~ 4,629 
1,077 


+ 975 
—- 

190 

733 


53 


83 


+ 34 
“+ 10 
+ 10 
ree 
+ 29 
— 18 


- 2 - 


1 


Farm eqpmt. distrbn. 1,065 
“Total 155,801 149,604 + 5.997 + 4.0 





1. MANUFACTURING DIVISION 





April Pages Pages to Date 
1960 1958 1360 1959 
Material Handling 


Modern Materials Handling 2 441 382 
Western Material Handling 179 120 
Year-to-date 
% change + 23.5 
Page change + 118 Total 620 
Packaging 
Consumer Packaging‘ 54 
Industrial Packaging 27 ; 97 
Modern Packaging 145 703 
Package Engineering 77 
Year-to-date 
% change + 2 
Page change + $0 Total 1159 


4 Consumer Packaging formeriy named Packaging Parade 


Power Generation 
Coal Utilization 
Combustion 
Diesel Power 
Diesel Progress (9x12) 
(7x10 ad units) 
Electric Light & Power (bi-w.) 
Electrical Engineering 
Electrical West 
Electrical World 
Nucleonics 
Power 
Power Engineering 
Southern Power & Industry 
Year-to-date 
% change + 1.2 
Page change + SO Total 


PRODUCTION 

Chemicals, Allied Products 

& Processing Industries 
Analytical Chemistry §153 
Chemical & Engineering News (w.) 318 
Chemical Engineering (bi-w.) 349 
Chemical Engineering Progress 79 
Chemical Processing (9x10) 

(7x10 ad units) 169 
Chemical Week® 347 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 62 
Year-to-date 

% change + 5.0 

Page change + 249 Total 1477 
5 Chemical Week . . 5 issues April 1960; 4, 1959. 

Electrical Machinery & Appliances 
Appliance Manutacturer (934x123/,) 
(7x10 ad units) 62 53 302 264 
Continued on page 138 





. . 
How to Get More Results From Your Advertising 

. be ™* J 

in the EOEM 
Concentrate each campaign on a single product or product line... highlight user benefits, tell why your product 
is better than your competitors’. Soft pedal brag and boast. Go heavy on engineering data. Cover all the selling quali- 

&- 

ties... cost... performance ... delivery ... test data... range of operation ...ease of assembly .. . produc- 
tion shortcuts. Do this with clean, bold layout; adequate space. Avoid gimmicks. Stress product illustration. Refer 
to Keader Recall readership studies. Since the design engineer is the key to. specification, 


vour advertising should speak in his language, speak often enough for him to remember it, in 


the magazine he reads most. In the magazine he reads first... Electronic Design. 


ELECTRONIC 
DESIGN 

iS NOW 
FORWARDING 
INQUIRIES 

AT THE RATE OF 
1,000,000 

PER YEAR TO 
MANUFACTURERS 


more than a magazine ...a Selling FORCE 





1. MANUFACTURING DIV. (Con't.) {deg fase 


1960 


April Pages Pages to Date 


1959 





Year-to-date 
hangs 19.3 
96 


Electronics & Allied Industries 


Year-to-date 

Total 
6 Electronic Desigr ] 19 
a: 


ectronic 


Furniture & Fixtures 
Year-to-date 


Instruments 


Year-to-date 

ing 12.1 

Page ng 168 
Leather & Allied Products 

Year-to-date 

ing 20.3 


3 Leather & Shoe 


Lumber & Wood Products; Forestry 


Year-to-date 
ing 3.4 

61 

& Veneers and Plywood 


Metal Producing: Fabricating; Machinery 


Year-to-date 


7.1 
912 Total 3896 3599 


Metalworking Manufacturing 


Paper & Allied Products 


x 
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13825 


12913 


i American 


1. MANUFACTURING DIV. (Con't.) April Pages Pages pee 


1960 1959 1960 





Year-to-date 


767 2849 2744 


x pC pplement not. pre 


13 Paper Trade Journal 
& Paperboard Mills 


ntainers 


14 Paperboard Packaging 


Plastics Materials & Products 


Year-to-date 
1ge chang 246 
Printing & Allied Industries 


Year-to-date 


1603 


Rubber Products 


Year-to-date 
ing 4.4 
30 


Stone, Clay & Glass Products 


Year-to-date 
Textiles; Apparel 


Year-to-date 
7 ing 1.2 
Paa ingé 16 367 380 


1360 1344 





Pages to Date 
1960 1959 


2. TRANSPORTATION DIVISION aoe Tae 





Transportation Services 
Year-to-date 
15 Traffic World 


Aircraft & Space Vehicles 


Year-to-date 
ite 1008 
16 Astronautic 


Automotive Manufacturing 
Year-to-date 
17 SAE Journal 


Automotive Equipment & Services 


Year-to-date 


Total 1447 


18 Modern Tire Dealer 
1959 € 





Fill a coated, lined mold with powdered polyethylene. Heat 
in oven until a fused layer of plastic forms on the mold wall. 
Dump unfused material and return mold to oven. Then cool, 
strip and trim. That, in essence, is the Engel process...a new, 
low cost means of producing such items as the 10-foot pleas- 
ure boat shown above, or large plastic drums, tanks, tote 
boxes and shipping containers. 

This one method of processing plastics opens a whole new 
market for millions of pounds of polyethylene resin. It is just 
another example of the tremendous increase in the use of plas- 
tics for appliance housings, automotive products, construc- 
tion materials, furniture, luggage and hundreds of other items. 


Shouldn’t you be cultivating this market? The mushroom-like 


growth of the plastics field has generated an unprecedented 
demand for materials, machines, motors, tools, dies, supplies 
and services for making, molding and finishing plastic prod- 


ucts. The plastics market thinks big and buys big. And the 
way to reach it is through the pages of MODERN PLASTICS... 
the dominant magazine in the field, with more editorial 
matter, more paid subscribers and more advertising than all 
other plastics publications combined. 


Get the complete market-media picture. Write our nearest 
office for your copy of the MODERN PLAsTics Market and 
Media Data File. 


VMODERN PLASTICS 
A Breskin Publication—Authority of the Field for 35 Years 


Offices: New York, 575 Madison Ave.; Cleveland, 3537 Lee Rd.; 
Chicago, 620 N. Michigan Ave.; Los Angeles, 6535 Wilshire Blud.; 
Atlanta, 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bldg. 
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2. TRANSPORTATION DIV. (Con't.) 


tea! ast aes Rs 


5. CONSTRUCTION DIV. (Con't.) 


tat oases Ba 





Marine—Shipbuilding & Water Transport 
Marine Engineering/Log 11] 116 418 406 


Year-to-date 


% change + 3.0 


Motor Freight: Warehousing 
Commercial Car Journal 284 231 
Fleet Owner 199 138 

air gy Supply News 
page units) 2 330 

Year-to-date 

% change 18.0 
Page change + 282 


Page change + 12 


Railroads 


Modern Railroads 
Railway Age (w.) 
Railway Locomotives & Cars 
Railway Purchases & Stores 
Railway Signaling & Communications 
Railway Track & Structures 
Year- to-date 
change 0.6 
Page change $ Total 


Transit & Motor Vehicle Transportation 


Modern Passenger Transportation’ 

School Bus Trends (bi-mo.)™ 9 19 

Year-to-date 
% change + 23.3 
Page change + 2 Total 37 106 86 

19 Modern Passenger Transportation . . formerly named Mass Transportation, which 
included special section called ‘‘School Bus Trends,’’ which became a separate 
bi-monthly publication December 1959. Figures for 1959 do not include volume 
in “School Bus Trends’’ section 

20 School Bus Trends . . See precedina footnote. 





April Pages Pages to Date 





Mining Industries 
Engineering & Mining Journal 171 145 540 542 
Mining Engineering 42 40 150 164 
Mining World 37 31 177 178 
Year-to-date 
% change ‘ 
Page change 250 216 867 884 
Coal Mining & Production 
Coal Age 191 
Mechanization 85 137 290 
Year-to-date 
% change 9.1 
Page change — 328 767 843 
Nonmetallic Mineral Mining 
Pit & Quarry 624 591 
Rock Products $03 472 
Year-to-date 
% change + 6.0 
Page change + 64 276 276 1127 1063 


April Pages Pages to Date 
3960 1959 1960 1959 





4. PETROLEUM & GAS DIVISION 





Petroleum Industries 
Drilling 90 353 394 
National Petroleum News 132 471 434 
Oil & Gas Journal (w.)” 494 2043 2487 
Petroleum Engineer 194 710 742 
a Refiner 811 828 
Petroleu Week= 609 632 
Pipe lee Industry 237 214 
World Oil : $78 688 
World Petroleum (9x12) 9 379 334 


Year-to-date 
% change — 8.4 


¥ change - $62 


’ 6191 6753 


Total 1628 1532 

21 Oi} & Gas Journal 1959 total includes 420 pages in January special indus- 
try centennial issue not published this year 

22 Petroleum Week 5 issues April 1960; 4, 1959 


Gas Transmission & Distribution: LP-Gas Marketing 


American Gas Journal 
Butane-Propane News 
Gas 
Gas Age 
LP-Gas 
Year-to-date 

% change 0.5 

Page change 5 


(bi-w.)*3 


Total 228 260 


23 Gas Age 2 issues Apri! 1960; 3, 1959 





April Pages . oY to Date 
1960 ©1959 1 1959 


5. CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 





Construction Materials Distribution 
American Lumberman & Building 
Products Merchandiser (bi-w.) 
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Building Supply News 
Southern Building Supplies 
Wood Construction & 

Building Materialist 
Year-to-date 

% change 

age change 

Building Construction 

American Builder 
Architectural Forum 
Architectural Record 
Building Products** 
House & Home 
Interiors 
Practical Builder 
Progressive Architecture 
Year-todate 

% change + 4.2 


Page change + 198 Total 


225 220 892 806 
74 61 265 222 


39 4) 167 159 


1823 


699 

512 

1015 

353 

570 

453 

528 

616 631 


1448 1363 4959 4761 


24 Building Products April 1960 total includes 9 pages in Western section; 


total for year includes 21 Western pages 


Engineered Construction 


Better Roads 
Civil Engineering 
Construction (bi-w.) 
Construction Bulletin (w.)* 
Construction Digest (bi-w.) 
Construction Equipment 
Construction Methods & Equipment 
Construction News-Public 
orks Issue (bi-w.) 
Constructioneer (w.) 
Constructor 
Consulting Engineer 
Contractors & Engineers (93/4x14) 
(7x10 ad units) 
Dixie Contractor (w.)* 
Engineering News-Record (w.)” 
Michigan Conrtactor & Builder (w.)™ 
Mid-West Contractor (w.)** 
New England Construction 
Pacific Builder & Engineer 
Roads & Streets 
Rocky Mountain Construction 
(semi-mo. ) 
Southwest Builder & Contractor (w.)” 
Texas Contractor (w.) : 
Western Builder (w.) 
Western Construction 
Year-to-date 
% change + 3.0 
Page change + 496 


(bi-w.) 


Total 
25 Construction Bulletin . . 4 issues April 1960; 5 
26 Dixie Contractor . . 
27 Engineering News-Record . . 
28 Michigan Contractor & Builder . . 5 issues April 
29 Mid-West Contractor . . 2 issues April 1960; 3, 
30 Southwest Builder & Contractor . 


Special Trades Construction 
Actual Specifying Engineer 
Air Leg rm a Heating & Refrigeration 
Jews (w.) (101/,x14) 
Air Conditioning feat ing & 
Ventilating 
American Artisan 
ASHRAE Journal 
Contractor (semi-mo.) 
(7x10 ad_ units) 
Domestic Engineering 
Electric Heat & Air Conditioning 
(bi-mo.) 
Electrical Construction & Maintenance 
Electrical South 
Excavating Engineer 
Fueloil & Oil Heat 
Gas Heat 
Heating & Air Conditioning Contractor 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
Heating-Plumbing-Air Conditioning 
ews 
Journal of Plumbing, Heating & 
Air Conditioning 
Plumbing & Heating Business 
Year-to-date 
%, change + 2.6 
Page change + 146 


(11x15) 


1241 
675 
1106 
457 424 


4944 4695 17197 16701 


1959 


5 issues April 1960; 4, 1959 
4 issues April 1960; 5, 1959 


1960, 4, 1959 
1959 


. 5 issues April 1960; 4, 1959 


642 
264 
140 
346 
197 
226 


73 


228 207 
402 365 


1580 1455 5847 $701 





6. FOOD DIVISION 


April Pages Pages to Date 
1960 ©1959 1360 1959 





Food Industries 
Food Engineering 
Food Processing (10x11!/4) 
(7x10 ad units) 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change 
Bakery Products 
Bakers Review 
Bakers Weekly 


Baking Industry (bi-w.)* 


99 103 380 385 
9] 361 


200 194 774 746 


33 26 146 127 
158 169 708 677 
137 126 568 558 


Continued on page 142 





GIVE 'EM BOTH BARRELS... 
@: 
@ ee * 
” 
3 
Py of A 


: i iD OF ' ] 
LARGE and 


@ ° | Y SMALL PLANTS 


with 


modern 
machine 


FA shop 
Ee MODERN MACHINE SHOP gives you more circulation 


on both sides of the metal working industry: 

BIG PLANTS and SMALL PLANTS! 

MODERN MACHINE SHOP increases the power of your 
advertising message .. . carries it to the important 
production executives in more than 36,000 plants. 

These are the men who specify and buy your products. 
The media you select to carry your advertising should 
produce results. That's the general idea. Here, 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP comes through with a BANG! 
A recent sales analysis of inquiries revealed that 47% of all 
inquiries analyzed represented sales or potential sales! 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP double-barreled impact... 
BIGGEST CIRCULATION............over 54,000 
LARGEST PLANT CIRCULATION over 36,000 
This double-barreled impact results in MORE INQUIRIES and 
MORE SALES for your products at the lowest cost per 
thousand circulation. . .. only $7.13 
WHY PAY MORE FOR LESS? 
Put your money where your market is —in... 


modern 


machine 
shop 


431 Main St. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


BPA Gy Also Publishers of PRODUCTS FINISHING 
Sie and Products Finishing DIRECTORY 
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6. FOOD DIV. (Con't.) 


April Pages Pages to Date 
1960 1959 1960 1959 





Year-to-date 


31 Baking Industry 


Beverages—Alcoholic 
American Brewer 


Year-to-date 


Beverages—Nonalcoholic 
Bottling Indust: bi-w 
sme 
National | 
Year-to-date 
change 6.0 
Page changes 36 


Canning: Freezing: Preserving 
e ick Fro en 
Year-to-date 

changs + 2.8 
thangs + 17 


rage 


Dairy Products 


Year-to-date 

32 American Milk Review 
Monthly 

33 Dairy Record 


Grain Mill Products 
Hatchery & I | 
Year-to-date 


Meat Products 


Year-to-date 


Provisioner 


34 Nationa 


Total 328 321 1422 1362 


1959 


174 


Total 139 147 527 527 


i American Milk Review & Milk Plant 


Total 301 


7. DISTRIBUTION DIV. 


(Con't.) 


April Pages Pages to Date 
1960 1959 1960 1959 





Year-to-date 


36 Boating Industry 
Jan. 19 

37 Electrical Merchandising Week 
Freq ency hanaed from r thiy te 

38 Floor Covering Profits 

39 Florists’ Review 4 issues Ag 

40 Geyer’s Dealer Topics 19¢ 


41 Super Market Merchandising 
Wholesale Distribution 
Year-to-date 


ing + 4,7 
~hanas rt 40 


Total 2852 3150 


th 


Total 281 214 


890 


me 


119 
450 


th 


Electrical Merchandising 


850 





8. INSTITUTIONAL DIVISION 


April Pages 
1960 1959 


Pages to Date 


1960 


1959 








7. DISTRIBUTION & SERVICES 
DIVISION 


Pages Pages to Date 
1959 1960 1959 





Distribution & Services 


Year-to-date 
change + 63.8 
Page char 56 
Advertising & Merchandising 


Communication Services 
Year-to-date 

shang 3.2 

Page chang 40 

35 Telephony es April 19¢ 


Finance; Insurance; Real Estate 


Year-to-date 
change 0.2 
Page change + l 
Laundries; Cleaning & Dyeing 
tleaning & Laundry Ag 
lx] x 1d 
Year-to-date 


Retail Trade 


Institutional Markets 
nr wnt F IM 


2.2 
Page hang 25 


Medical & Other Health Services 


Year-to-date 
hange 8.4 
Page chang + 622 
42 Journal of the American Medical Assn 
Hotels, Resorts & Motels 
re ge oo al 
Year-to-date 
43 American Motel 


Restaurants & Drive-ins 


Drive-In NM 
Fast Food 
Restaur 


Manaacement 


3.9 
56 
44 American Restaurant 


Schools & Educational Services 


Total 


2009 183] 


1% 








8. INSTITUTIONAL DIV. (Con't.) ide 1860,” 1860 '° 1959" 


GROWING 
WITH CROW 


Ed Evans is 
president of 
Evans Products 
Co., an $84,000, 
000 wood prod 

State, County, Municipal Markets | ‘3 . ucts empire with 

American City 154 53 y 579 ‘| ae a dozen plants 
ana 124 3 : and 16 ware 

“93 3 73 59 houses. Mr. Evans 

Engineering ) i 5 7 . 3 and his company 

ns ae : : | FE cremplity the 

Works Engineering i close relationship 
Year-to-date | : ! between 
change + 2.9 s 
Page change + §3 Total 520 540 1908 
46 Rural Roads frequency changed from bi-monthly to monthly Jan. 1960 





Overview" 48 9 235 348 
School Management 85 279 222 
Scholastic Coact 4) ’ 169 165 
Year-to-date 
¥% change 1.2 
Page change 18 Total 404 424 1460 1478 
45 Overview . . formerly named School Executive-Educational Business 





9. GOVERNMENT DIVISION a ae ae © oe 





& 





10. EXPORT-IMPORT DIVISION Teo, "1968, 1960" '° tes9" 


960 9 





Forei 
Agri 
Mr. Evar whose company a 
advertiser in Crow's Lumber Diges 
been a subscriber to many of : 
Lumber and plywood Market repo 
editions i 57 22 230 cations tor a long time: 
Vvorid (2 
Crow's Weekly Letter—for 16 years 
Crow's Buyer's Guide—for 16 years 
Crow's Lumber Digest—for 14 years 
row's Price Reporter—for 12 years 
Crow's Weekly Plywood Letter—for 2 
years (first published 1958) 
Multiple subscriptions go to many Evans 


Internacio 
Managem 


Interamericanc 
Paper International 


ea Latinoamericana 


plants and branches. 


Sor 3 When lumber and plywood leaders like 
World Mininc 3 0 177 103 Ed Evans want marketing help they turn to 
Year-to-date | Crow 

% change — 1.8 L By “hay: | ; 

Page change 83 Total 1280 1178 4546 ber and plywood market news 

47 El Farmaceutico . . 1959 figures reported in combination with English language well as the leading advertis 

edition, not being published in 1960 

48 Embotellador 1959 totals reflect publishers inc on of Feb. extra issue 


ot previously reported 


which offers the only complete lum 





11. AGRICULTURE DIVISION ace "cee © bee 





Farm Machinery & Supplies 
Farm & Power E 5 5 239 | 
Implement & Tract (bi-w.)* 129 ] 529 26 Why advertise in Crow's Lumber Di 
Farm Equipment ( lé 2} | What makes it different? Here are 
Year-to-date | good reasons: 
% change 1.1 } 
Page change 12 Total 283 255 
49 Implement & Tractor . . 3 issues April 1960; 2, 1959 
The above figures include classified and display advertising. Unless 
otherwise noted. All publications are monthlies and have standard been the standard of the world for near 
7x10" advertising pages. po geben aC She 2) “= y 
§ Includes ‘extra’ issue, such as 13th, 27th, 53rd. years. “Ads in Grows Lumber Digest are 
Does not include advertising in special Western section | read by lumbermen and plywood men ac 


l-Reader Confidence & Prestige. Crow 
umber and plywood market reports have 


customed to trusting Crow. Market report 
LEADERS IN CLASSIFIED 
The following publications carried 5 or 
more pages of classified advertising in 
their April, 1960, issues. 


Total 

Publication Apr. to Date 
Advertising Ags 8 32 
American City 
American Funeral Dire 
Automotive News 
Aviation We 
Bakers Weekly 
Billboard 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 
Chain Store Age 

Executive Editions 

Combination 
Chemical & Engineering News 
Chemical Engineering 
Chemical Engineering Progress 
Coal Age 
Construction Bulletin 
Construction Digest 
Constructioneer 
Control Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Electrical World 
Electronics 
Engineering & Mining Journal 


Engineering News-Record 
Florists’ Review 
Foundry 
Glass Digest 
Graphic Arts Monthly 
Iron Age 
] lar-Keystone 


Mechanical Engineering 
Michigan Contractor & Builder 
National Provisioner 
Nucleonics 

Oil & Gas Journal 

Paper Mill News 

Pit & Quarry 

ower 

Printing Magazine 

Public Works 

Roads & Streets 
Rock Products 

Rocky Mountain Construction 
Sporting Goods Dealer 
Telephone Engineer 
Telephony .... 
Texas Contractor 
Textile World 
Western Builder 
Wood-Worker & Veneers and 
Plywood 





must be accurate. 


2-The Digest is the only lumber & ply 
wood trade publication devoting major at- 
tention to the marketing side of the industry. 


3-The Digest is the only national lum 
ber and plywood industry trade publication 
with substantial circulation among whole 
salers and jobbers. 

4-The Digest is the only trade magazine 
in its field that is growing in advertising 
editorial influence and circulation. 


For more information, please contact 
Harry C. Crist, Vice Pres. and Advertising 


Director, C. C. Crow Pub., 623 S.W. Oak 
St., Portland 5, Oregon. CApito!l 7-6665. 


THOSE WHO GROW 
SELL THROUGH CROW 
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to tower above 
all others... 


we have re-focused the editorial objec- 
tives of a familiar petroleum refinin 
book (The Refining Engineer) to match 
he open-end of its specialized market 

from “refining”, per se, to 
refining /natural gasoline/petrochem 
cals /processing. 


PETRO/CHEM ENGINEER —a sparkling 
new package for an elite corps of pro- 
ject/process/design specialists who 
carry the big stick in the annual pur- 
chase of 2.98 billion dollars worth of 
materials, equipment, and services. 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING C 


800 DAVIS BUILDING ® DALLAS 











‘Formally’ 


ABC, BPA meet on 
audit comparability 


s The two major business paper 
auditing bureaus have had their first 
formal get-together on audit state- 
ment comparability. 

The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
and Business Publications Audit of 
Circulation met in New York at the 
request of the Association of Indus- 
trial Advertisers and agreed to try 
to work out a greater uniformity in 
auditing standards and in industry 
and occupational breakdowns of cir- 
culation data. 

Some months ago both auditing 
groups issued statements to the 
effect that they were willing to dis- 
cuss the comparability problem (IM, 
March, p. 139); and since then, offi- 
cials of both bureaus have met in- 
formally to “thresh things out.” The 
meeting with the AIA, however, is 
the first formal conference. 

The two groups agreed that AIA’s 
media practices committee would 
select “certain industry fields and 
invite publisher members of both 
the ABC and BPA serving those 
fields to meet, under AIA sponsor- 
ship, with representatives of the two 
audit associations.” 

Harold A. Wilt, associate media 
director for business publications at 
J. Walter Thompson Co. and chair- 
man of the AIA media committee, 
said no field had been selected as 
yet. He added that the media prac- 
tices committee would select a sub- 
committee composed of space buyers 
to meet jointly with the publishers 
and audit representatives. 

Mr. Wilt pointed out that the 
media practices committee has, in 
the past five years, succeeded in 
getting the Standard Industrial 


OF INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


Classification adopted by BPA 
metalworking publications. He also 
noted that American Machinist and 
Product Engineering have recently 
adopted an SIC-based breakdown. 

Those who attended the meeting 
were Walter P. Lantz, marketing di- 
rector of Shulton, Inc. and chairman 
of the ABC policy committee; Alan 
T. Wolcott, executive vice-president 
of ABC; Leo H. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent and chief auditor of ABC; 
Howard G. Sawyer, vice-president 
of Chirurg & Cairns and chairman 
of BPA; Adin L. Davis, president of 
BPA; Thomas J. Campbell, vice- 
president of BPA; William  H. 
Schink, vice-president and media 
director of G. M. Basford Co.; John 
Freeman, president of AIA, and Mr. 
Wilt. 


A dissenter .. As yet, only one 
formal criticism of the attempt to 
arrive at more comparable terms 
and methods of auditing has been 
voiced. Donald V. Buttenheim, pres- 
ident of Buttenheim Publishing 
Corp., New York, stated that, “too 
many of us on both the buyer and 
seller side are being pressured by a 
few self-appointed experts into 
adopting auditing refinements which 
might possibly help a few, but which 
most certainly will be extremely ex- 
pensive for conscientious publishers 
to meet.” 

“I refer,’ he said, “to the recent 
decision to make only verified or 
qualified circulation eligible for in- 
clusion in the occupational break- 
down on Page 2 of the Business 
Publication Audit of Circulation 
statement [non-qualified circulation 


has been included in the occupa- 
tional analysis]; also the continuing 
attempt to straitjacket every pub- 
lisher in either BPA or ABC into 
exactly the same wording of titles 
and job descriptions in his occupa- 
tional breakdown.” 


BPA stiffens requirements . . 
The BPA board also has voted to 
audit and separately report “request 
circulation”—that which is sup- 
ported by “acceptable” evidence 
from the publisher showing it has 
been requested—and also to pro- 
vide a single audit form to replace 
the “A” and “B” forms it now uses. 

Auditing of request circulation 
will be effective for the period end- 
ing Jan. 1, 1961. First page of the 
new single form, to contain columns 
for non-paid, paid and total circula- 
tion, has been agreed on, but “spe- 
cific requirements” are still being 
studied. Currently BPA’s form “A” 
is for reporting total qualified cir- 
culation, with no distinction between 
paid and non-paid. Form “B” is for 
reporting paid and non-paid quali- 
fied circulation separately. 


DAY ASKS . 





Are you sure you 
want to be part of 
‘top management’ ? 


= Are you sure you want to be a 
member of the “top management 
team”? Before you decide, warned 
Burchard M. Day, advertising man- 
ager of the Carborundum Co., you 
should ask yourself three questions. 
They are: 

1. Do you really want to move into 
such problems as pricing, product 
development, warehousing, 
territories, compensation, etc.? 


sales 


2. Are you equipped—mentally, 
physically, and temperamentally— 
for additional management respon- 

Continued on page 146 
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MANAGEMENT 
BUSINESS AUTOMATION 








No. 1 Sales 


Promotion Tool... 


FOR MANUFACTURERS 
OF EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES FOR 


@ BUSINESS 
AUTOMATION 
@ DATA PROCESSING 


@ SYSTEMS AND 
PROCEDURES 


Published specifically to 
keep corporate and sys- 
tems management in- 


formed on business automation (data 
processing, systems and procedures) 


Published specifically to 
provide an effective and 
economical advertising 


medium for manufacturers of business | 
automation equipment and supplies. 


MANAGEMENT and 
BUSINESS 


New York 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York, MUrrayt 
Chicagc 

600 West Jackson Bivd., 

Los Angele 

3275 Wilst 
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AUTOMATION 


NEWS .. 


continued from p. 145 
sibilities? 


3. Does your share 
ambition, 
hours, heavy pressures and travel? 

Mr. Day added: “If your answer 
is ‘yes,’ God bless you and God help 
you.” He spoke at a meeting of the 
New York AIA chapter. 

Mr. Day then listed ten qualities 
which management looks for in a 


family your 


considering the long 


man “worthy of being consulted 
and considered in general and mar- 


keting planning.” 


@ The ability to convince manage- 
ment of what needs to be done. 


e The ability to manage money 
preparing realistic budgets, with an 
understanding of the other financial 
needs of the company. 

® Objectivity—the 
stand off and look at your own 


willingness to 


work, and to share management’s 
desire to explore new ways of doing 
things. 


® Satisfactory personal relations 


with your own staff, sales manage- 


ment, salesmen, agencies, media, 


management. 


@ Knowledge of advertising, in- 
cluding agency relations, measuring 
devices, trends, news of the trade, 


familiarity with media and rates, etc. 


@ Personnel management—includ- 


ing hiring, training and motivating. 


“Management 
constructively,” Mr. 


© Courage. 
you to fight 
Day said 


expects 


e Loyalty. “To become a manage- 
ment man you must demonstrate 
intelligent loyalty to your manage- 
ment, both people and jobs,” he 
said. “It’s not you and the agency 
against management. Once a deci- 
sion is made, you must provide en- 
thusiastic leadership to your own 
people and agencies.” 


e Creativity. He defined this as the 
ability to draw upon your store of 
sensory-psychological-mechanical 
experience to provide new solutions 
to old and new problems. 

@ Initiative and _ follow-through. 
Management must have a willing- 
ness to take all steps necessary to 
get the job done, leaving nothing to 
chance. 


yy) Wood Conversion Company... Adicr 


now vours in mineral tile 


® 


Enduring art . . An unsual industrial ad campaign initiated by Wood Conversion Co., 


Minneapolis, for its new line of mineral tile for acoustical applications is keyed to a 
color reproduction of some example of fine art (usually a distinctive lesser-known 


masterpiece) such as the 12th Century stained-glass window shown in the above ad in 
Progressive Architecture. Copy makes the tie-in between this and the title with the line, 


‘Beauty that endures . 








CAN YOU FOCUS ON WHO ACTUALLY 
BUYS IN THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES ? 


Aircraft and Missiles Sharpens The Picture 


THROUGH BASIC RESEARCH TO LOCATE PURCHASE DECISION MEN, 
Aircraft and Missiles clears the hazy picture of the procurement 
and buying influences. This unique publication beams its editorial 
and circulation policies to the key men in Engineering, Manage- 
ment, Production and Procurement who specify, initiate, execute 
or review the purchase of your product. 


Because it gears its point of view to these important executives, 
Aircraft and Missiles gives you an economical and effective 
advertising medium, with a concentrated circle of readers whose 
job functions make it important for them,to know about your 
product or service. 


Take, for example, the sixteen basic product categories listed at 
the right. If what you have to sell is in one of these categories, 
or one related to it, the Aircraft and Missiles P.D.I. Studies are 
vital reading for you. These studies, conducted by John T. Fosdick 
Associates, show exactly how many of A&M’s readers have Pur- 
chase Decision Influence in each category, what kind of influence 
they exert, what types of companies they are associated with, and 
what their job functions are. 


Write or call your Aircraft and Missiles representative today for 
the Fosdick study on your product category. (Studies on additional 
categories have already been launched.) Then, check your adver- 
tising schedule to see how clear your focus is on the Purchase 
Decision Influence men in the aerospace industries. 


AN A&M P.D.1. STUDY IS 
AVAILABLE FOR THESE PRODUCT 
CATEGORIES* 


Electronic and Electrical 

Equipment 
Hydraulic Systems 
Mechanical Components 
Fuel Systems and Parts 
Sub-Assemblies 
Engineering Services 
Ferrous Metals 
Non-ferrous Metals 
Plastics, Rubber, 

Other Non-Metallic 
Castings and Forgings 
Tubing and Cable 
Plant Equipment 
Formed Parts 
Small Tools & 

Production Supplies 
Assembly & Joining 

Equipment 
Testing & Inspection 

Equipment 
*Additional product categories are 
being investigated now. Check your 


Aircraft and Missiles representa- 
tive for the latest information, 





Ge A CHILTON PUBLICATION 


56th and Chestnut Streets, 





Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 


THE APPLIED ENGINEERING MAGAZINE FOR THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES 











Y 


AIMED 
RIGHT AT 
YOUR 
MARKET 


. . . the Machine Tool Exposition 


Issue of THE TOOL ENGINEER! 


The September issue will be dedicated to 
one of the great events of the metalworking 
world THE MACHINE TOOL EX- 
POSITION-1960—to be held September 
6-16 in Chicago’s International Amphi- 
theatre. 


Today there’s no single group of men more 
vitally concerned with machine tool de- 
velopments than the 40,000 members of 
the American Society of Tool and Manu- 
facturing Engineers. 


Whether or not they go to Chicago for the 
big event, they’ll read with avid interest 
this issue of their magazine because it, like 
the Exposition, will present technological 
advances that go right to the heart of cost 
reduction and production efficiency in 
modern industry. 


Cash in on this interest by telling your com- 
plete product story in the September 
Machine Tool Exposition Issue of THE 
TOOL ENGINEER! 


Closing date for this issue is August 1. 


Tool Engineer 


Reapers 


‘far Published by the American Society of Tool and Manufacturing Engineers 
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Other speeches . . Now here are 
excerpts from other important 
speeches made in the _ industrial 
marketing field: 


More business papers to 
‘go international’: Harper 


e “Regional publishing—as we now 
know it—will fall heir to a new 
definition, a much broader dimen- 
sion of scope and service and a de- 
cidedly different geography in the 
not-too-distant future. 

“With some of our keener pub- 
lishers already encouraged to seek 
new markets with world-wide ap- 
peals, we are going to witness more 
regional publishing by national 
magazines—but it will be specialized 
business publishing related to re- 
gions of the world, as against re- 
gions of the United States. 

“A booming foreign trade, the 
further annihilation of distance, the 
insatiable desire for know-how and 
products of other lands are all rea- 
sons enough for a growing number 
of business publishers to find it im- 
perative to satisfy readers and ad- 
vertisers accordingly.”’—Robert E. 
Harper, president, National Business 
Publications, Washington, D. C., at a 
Chicago Business Publications As- 
sociation luncheon. 


Business papers ads, editorial 
must work together: Maass 
e “A business magazine with a 
strong editorial purpose, a com- 
petent sales staff and a publisher 
with integrity will give both readers 
and advertisers more value if the 
editors and salesmen work closely 
together and develop the publica- 
tion with a strong common purpose. 
“It is time to clear up some ap- 
prehension that I have noticed in 
the wake of statements by some ad- 
vertising agency executives and 
consultants to the effect that adver- 
tising departments of magazines are 
becoming increasingly dominant 
over the editorial departments. 
“The concern these men _ voice 
stems primarily from their observa- 
tion of consumer media. I'd like to 
emphasize what has been over- 


° 


LD ef we 25) 10700 Puritan Ave. @ Detroit 38, Mich. 
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A MESSAGE OF IMPORTANCE TO ALL 
WHO INVEST IN INDUSTRIAL MEDIA! 


editorial 
objectives 
O 
the tool engineer... « 


serves the needs of 40,000 tool and manufacturing engineers by discussing engineering developments in 
manufacturing methods and processes. It presents the best of new techniques, equipment, components, 
accessories and materials to promote manufacturing efficiency and cut costs. §§ The reader’s viewpoint 
is constantly researched by editor-reader conferences, Eastman Editorial Studies and a large staff of 
field editors. The result is balanced editorial material in which every reader obtains information of 
personal value. The manufacturing areas in which readers operate, and the functions they perform, 
are carefully studied. Needs are foreseen and answers prepared before the need becomes critical. § These 
objectives are realized because THE TOOL ENGINEER is a well-organized working tool. Each article 
is carefully written, edited or rewritten with suitable illustrations for easy readability—readers can 
rapidly find what interests them. The contents page appears on Page 1 for easy reference by the reader. 
Also, all feature articles are organized for the reader in a continuous editorial section. Back-of-book 
material is well organized by departments and is staff written. Front covers are carefully prepared 
illustrations indicative of the care and thought that goes into every issue. 


Editorial breakdown by subjects 

m@ Manufacturing processes and methods 
m Tooling development and design engineering 
m Gaging, inspection and quality control 
m@ Manufacturing equipment 

@ Material utilization 

@ Machine and tool application 

@ Raw materials inventory and control 
@ Cost reduction 

m Training and management 
Advertising is a sound investment in... 


JulToo! Engineer 


Published by the American Society of Too! and Manufacturing Engineers 
10700 Puritan Ave. @ Detroit 38, Mich. 


ENGINEER 
‘hi yite <htapensatry 


RESEARCH 


° . 
furnt 
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sPASS-ALONG READERSHIP’; 


This stock statement, another favor- 
ite cliché in businesspaper promo- 
tion, is all-too-often used to pad a 
slightly anemic circulation figure o1 
to justify an ambitious page rate 
sometimes suspect that the 
“pass-along” total includes all the 
members of the local Scout troop 
during the annual wastepaper drive 

Here at Miller Freeman Publica- 
tions, we base our rates on known 
circulation, verified in the field by 


We 


our own circulation men 


We not 


only know how many readers each 
of our 14 books has, but we know 
who they are because we sought 
them out, by cultivation and by 
editorial content. And that applies 
whether a given book is controlled 
or paid 

Another tested MFP policy is 
flexibility —in coverage of a given 


industry 


Take mining. If an adver- 


tiser sells to the U.S. market, he 
can buy our Mining World. If he 
sells overseas, World Mining. Or if 
he wants to really cover the field, 
he can (bless him) buy both at 
attractive combination rates. And 
whatever he buys, he knows pre- 


cisely 


a fair 

In the industries we serve, there 
fore, you will find an MFP book, or 
a combination of them, that selects 
your market, by segment, region 
ally, nationally, or internationally, 
and at the right price. They're made 
to measure, your measure 


MEASURED 


PULP & PAPER » 


whom he’s reaching and at 
price 


TO MARKET 


Coverage-Content-Cost 


PULP & PAPER 


INTERNATIONAL * CONSTRUCTION 
WORLD + THE LUMBERMAN « THE 
TIMBERMAN + MINING WORLD «+ 
WORLD MINING + CLEANING and 
LAUNDRY AGE * SEA & Pacific 
Motor Boat * PACIFIC FISHERMAN 
* PACIFIC WORK BOAT « PACIFIC 
LAUNDRY & CLEANING JOURNAL 


WESTERN BUILDING + 
WESTERN BAKER 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


San Francisco * New York * Chicago 
* Seattle * Cleveland * Vancouver, 


B.C. 


Portland, Ore 


150 


* los Angeles * Atlanta *¢ 
* London, England « 
Cologne, W. Germany 
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looked—that in business publica- 
tions a natural and desirable com- 
munity of interest exists between 
editor and advertiser, which is not 
the case with consumer magazines. 

“By and large, with 
magazines the reader buys the edi- 
torial content and gets with it ad- 
vertising messages that are sharply 
demarcated from it in subject mat- 
ter. 

“Not so with business magazines. 
The reader buys the editorial con- 
tent and the advertising and knows 
they both will deal with the same 
subject matter, but will deal with 
them in different ways. 

“This is absolutely as it should be 


consumer 


—a strong editorial and a strong 
advertising department, and I say 
you can’t segregate without 
weakening the over-all value of the 
publication.”—-William G. Maass, 
vice-president, Conover-Mast Pub- 
lications, New York, at 
meeting of the Dotted Line Club of 
Canada. 


them 


a Toronto 


Motivational research has 
matured, says Klass 

e “Motivational research has 
tured because most researchers and 


ma- 


a good many business men recognize 


Industrial auction by tv . . 
dling sales of used industrial equipment, is using closed circuit tv for its auctions. In 
photo above, crews get ready to produce video tape showing aircraft forging equipment 


the value and limitations of various 
theories and techniques. Maturity 
has come, too, while we 
recognize the indispensable need for 
do not 


because 
reason-why research, we 
oversell it as a positive solver of all 
problems.”—Dr. Bertrand Klass, 
vice-president, Forbes Marketing 
Research, New York, at College 
Park, Md., meeting of the Society 
for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment. 


Miller outlines future role 
of industrial marketers 
e “What is 


from marketing in the fu- 


management going to 
expect 
ture? 

“T believe this should be answered 
in terms of what management ex- 
pects of marketing people. 

“It is a sure bet that management 
will lay great stress on the quality 
of alertness. Management will expect 
marketing men to be _ constantly 
alert to discover and report in good 
time, any and all changes in cus- 
tomer wants, needs, ways of living 
and interests. Marketing will be the 
eyes and ears—the sensitive intel- 
ligence system—that keeps the com- 
pany fully and completely abreast 
of the times. 

“Next, will be in- 
creasingly insistent that marketing 


management 


recommendations be based on reali- 
ties. Plausible presentations, backed 


Industrial Plants Corp., New York, whose business is han- 


under power at plant in Lynn, Mass. Later, the videotapes were shown at auction con- 
ducted simultaneously in Boston and Chicago. Bidders in both cities and the auctioneers, 
in Boston, were linked by live audio hook-up for three and one-half hour auction, dur 
ing which 184 lots of forging equipment were sold for a total of $400,000 





by superficial research or opinions, 
can lead to mistakes so costly today, 
and so much more costly in the fu- 
ture, that they simply cannot be tol- 
erated. 

“Opinions, however well meant, of 
a few dealers and distributors, field 
sales forces, or even members of 
management itself, must give way to 
the real facts and the real motives of 
the customer. This is not to say that 
executive judgment will be a thing 
of the past—on the contrary, it will 
be more important than ever. But it 
must be, increasingly, an informed 
judgment, and the only valid source 
of information, in the final analysis, 
is the customer. 

“Management will be less and less 
concerned with what it would like 
to build. It will be increasingly con- 
cerned with what someone wants to 
buy. Management will be less and 
less concerned with what the com- 
pany would like to say; more and 
more concerned with what the cus- 
tomer would like to know. 

“Management will also look to 
marketing people for innovations— 
for new methods of distribution, 
new means of controlling inven- 
tories, new products, and every pos- 
sible way to get the goods to a pre- 
sold customer in an unbroken flow 
by the simplest, easiest and lowest 
cost route. In this area, a real scoop 
on competition can pay off with big 
profits and big futures. 

“And management will insist that 
marketing recognize its responsi- 
bility for leadership in restoring 
adequate profit ratios to business. 
Ratios on sales are important, but 
ratios to capital are critical. Except 
to the degree that the two concepts 
are compatible and mutually sup- 
porting, management will demand 
that marketing become profit-ori- 
ented rather than volume-oriented.” 
—Don C. Miller, marketing vice- 
president, B. F. Goodrich Co., Ak- 
ron, at the third regional industrial 
marketing conference, Columbus. 


Dutka urges admen to 
understand, use research 


e “The overwhelming odds against 
the successful introduction of a new 
product can be considerably les- 
sened if advertising managers get in 
on the ground floor of their com- 

Continued on page 152 





HARRISON 


WHOLESALE, INC. (Chicago) 


fant wewren 


HARRISON 
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protects the quality of its catalog . . . effects 
tremendous savings with economical, highly 
protective THILCO-TUF Publication Wrappers 


Switching from corrugated box 
folds to lightweight THILCO- 
TUF — an exclusive, non- 
staining, creped and reinforced 
water-proof wrapper not only 
saves Harrison Wholesale $7500 
yearly on their catalog mailing 
in material, labor and postage, 
but also provides better 
protection! THILCO-TUF is 
very difficult to tear and because 
of its flexibility, book corners 
are less susceptible to damage 
in the mails. Consequently, 
because “off the press” freshness 
is preserved, a much better 
presentation to the customer is 
made. Thilmany has a wide 
range of publication wraps, 
any of which can be furnished 
plain — or Print-Decorated. 
Such unbelievable savings as 
Harrison Wholesale is effecting 
can be yours, too. Better inves- 
tigate the possibilities today. 


Write ~ for 


Is'your publication delivered in this 
damaged condition? Many are—and 
here is an actual, unretouched photo 
to prove it. Thilco Wrappers fully 
protect publications from weather 
and rough handling in the mails, as 
well as damage from impact and 
abrasion caused by continued con- 
tact with other packages enroute. In 
addition, Thilco ‘‘mail-clad"’ wrappers 
decrease mailing costs, effect mate- 
rial savings, reduce storage space and 
work well on automatic machines. 





Functional Papers FOR PROTECTION THAT COUNTS! 


NEW YORK ®CHICAGO ® DETROIT 
BOSTON ® KANSAS CITY ® CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI ® CHARLOTTE 
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CALLING ALL ADVERTISERS! 

AO ° A 
Be on the 
look-out for 
these 2 top 
salesmen 
wanted by 
America’s 
Police Chiefs 
and City 
Officials 


HOW TO SPOT THEM: 


LAW and ORDER is 


written for the top 
police executives 
... those who an- 
nually spend over 
2% BILLION DOL- 
LARS for police 
equipment and 
supplies. It is edi- 
torially stimulat- 
ing and has been 
described as “a 
monthly textbook 
on law enforce- 
ment.” From cars to radios to guns, if a police 
force can use it—LAW and ORDER can sell it. 
Last seen on the desks of 6,472 (BPA) police 
chiefs! Total average circulation of 15,612 
(BPA) makes it the most widely read police 
publication in America. It is arned with sales 
ammunition . . . so don’t approach it lightly. 


in Gp 


MAYOR and 

MANAGER manages 

to get into the 

offices of 9,357 

(BPA) of the top 

city officials in 

America who annu- 

ally spend over 35 

BILLION DOLLARS 

in community im- 

provements. Rea- 

son for this: it is 

jam-packed with in- 

formation directed * “< 
solely at the buyers and planners for the 6,400 
U.S. communities with populations of 1,200 or 
more. You can’t miss it .. . it’s informative, 
well edited, and high-up in getting to the heart 
of municipal management problems. The words 
really gotten around: to sell City Hall, tell ’em 
all about it in MAYOR and MANAGER, 


For more details on 
these ‘‘most wanted” 
salesmen who really get 
around, contact: 


MAYOR and MANAGER 
LAW and ORDER 


72 W. 45th St., New York 36, N.Y, 
Murray Hill 2-6606 
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pany’s new products programs. It is 
equally important that they keep a 
discerning eye on the product even 
after it has reached the top. 

“The effective advertising man 
within a company today must be 
strongly marketing-oriented. He 
must be informed on all design de- 
velopments and marketing proce- 
dures pertaining to the products he 
is selling. He should know the cost 
and return, both projected and ac- 
tual, of his advertising programs. He 
should understand and make use of 
professional research. 

“By using research as a constant 
feedback mechanism, the advertis- 
ing manager can continually assess 
his efforts and make any necessary 
adjustments. Feedback is a measure 
of communication. It is a monitor- 
ing device which lets the sender of a 
message compare what was received 
with what was 
Dutka, president, Audits & Surveys 
Co., New York, at Chicago meeting 
of Association of National Adver- 


sent.”—Solomon 


tisers. 


Man of the year . 
is made to W. F. Rockwell, Jr., 


Two ABC reference libraries 
to be maintained in New York 


= Two new reference libraries, 
containing five-year records of ABC 
reports, were established in New 
York City April 1. 

An ABC Periodical Reference Li- 
brary, consisting of ABC reports on 
magazines and farm and _ business 
publications, will be maintained at 
the Magazine Publishers Associa- 
tion “Magazine Center,’ 444 Madi- 
son Ave., and an ABC Newspaper 
Reference Library, consisting of 
ABC reports on U.S. newspapers, at 
the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association “Information Center,” 
485 Lexington Ave. 

With the establishment of the new 
reference libraries in New York 
City, ABC’s Newark, N. J., office 
has been closed. All auditing ad- 
ministration is now being handled 
from the Chicago headquarters. 


DMAA gives helping hand 

to direct mail users 

# The Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation is giving recognition to the 


. Presentation of IM’s Industrial Advertising Man-of-the-year award 
(center), president, Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, by 


G. D. Crain, Jr. (right), publisher of Industrial Marketing. Looking on is William F. 
Reimer who as Rockwell advertising and public relations director was part of the team 
that made the ‘Rockwell Reports’’ possible, believable, and effective. 





THE 
NEARLY 
100% 
CURABLE 
CANCER! 


A simple, painless ex- 
amination, the “Pap 
smear”, helps physi- 
cians detect cancers of 
the uterus in time. 
When discovered early 
and properly treated, 
this second most com- 
mon cancer in women is 
nearly 100% curable. 





Our film, “Time and 
Two Women” will show 
you how to guard your- 
self against uterine can- 
cer. It has already saved 
many lives. To see it, 
call the office of the 
American Cancer 
Society nearest you, or 
write to “Cancer”, c/o 
your local post office. 


fact that there are many new users 
of direct mail in the industrial mar- 
keting field, and has established a 
personalized service to help indus- 
trial direct mail users solve their 
problems. 

Under the chairmanship of H. C. 
Henderson, manager of McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co.’s direct mail di- 
vision, a nationwide committee has 
been set up, whose members will 
answer questions about industrial 
use of direct mail from anyone in 
the field. 

Advertising executives can take 
advantage of the new service simply 
by sending their questions to the 
member of the committee located 
nearest them. A personally-written 
reply will promptly be sent, the 
DMAA said. 

A list of committee members is 
available from Chairman Hender- 
son. 


AND AT ITSELF 


McGraw-Hill looks 
ahead at 2-day 
conference 


® The McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
took a searching look at itself in re- 
lation to business and the world in 
the 60s at a two-day April publica- 
tions division conference in Atlantic 
City—first in six years and third in 
company history. Challenges and 
opportunities were highlighted par- 
ticularly in the book publishing op- 
eration and in the international di- 
vision. 

In 1959 company income was 
$105,766,200, an increase of $9,525,- 
159 over 1958. Profit was $8,189,216, 
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Kansas City e 
Minneapolis e St. Louis e So. Hacken$ack 


your Tension 
envelope 
specialist 


Why? Because envelopes, like 
most other things these days, call 
for the knowledge and skilis of a 
specialist. The busy buyer can’t 
expect to keep abreast of all the 
newer money-making and time-sav- 
ing envelope developments. 

That’s why a Tension representative 
is such a good man to know. He 
brings you the experience, accumu- 
lated know-how and actual samples 
of solutions to literally thousands 
of envelope problems. 

What’s the cost of his expert ad- 
vice? Nothing. On the other hand, 
it pays you. Why not use it the next 
time you place an envelope order? 
The coupon below will bring you 
free samples that will show how 
Tension Envelopes are all ways bet- 
ter. Mail it now. 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


816 East 19th St. 
Kansas City 8, Missouri 


Ft. Worth 


Tension Envelope Corp. 
816 East 19th St. 
Kansas City 8, Missouri 


Des Moines 


Please send me Envelope Idea Kit No. 1 


AVIERICAN 


GANGas sie 
) \ An inner look . . McGraw-Hill president | Company 
on ETY Donald C. McGraw reports on company’s | 

IAS 








Address__ 





health ($105 million income, $8 million 
profit in ‘59) at company meeting. | ity 
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IF YOU NOW 
(or ever will) BUY 
SALES PRESENTATION 
BINDERS 





SALES BINDER 
REFERENCE BOOK 





. .. we'll give you this 
invaluable | 


/VPD SALES BINDER | 
| REFERENCE BOOK | 





PE pES IED 


154 @ 


Describes, illustrates and gives prices of over 
45 different styles (in many sizes and colors) 
of ready-made VPD SALES BINDERS. 


HELPS YOU TO: 


CUT BINDER COSTS 
DRASTICALLY — ready- 
made VPD BINDERS are 
fav less expensive than 
custom-made jobs. 

DEVELOP PRESENTA- 
TIONS FASTER, MORE 
EASILY — you can select 
a style and size (7 x 5 
up to 24 x 18) from over 
400 different “in stock” 
VPD binders immediate- 
ly and tailor presenta- 
tion material to it. 


ELIMINATE WORK, 
HEADACHES — no 
nuisance of ‘working 
out” a binder, no time 
wasted explaining spec- 
ifications, approving 
samples. Just look thru 
VPD REFERENCE BOOK 
and select. 

MEET DEADLINES 
EASILY — ail VPD BIND- 
ERS are ready for im- 
mediate delivery from 
your stationer. 


WRITE NOW FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY OF THE IM-#40 | 
VPD BINDER REFERENCE BOOK | 


to: JOSHUA MEIER COMPANY, INC. 


601 West 26th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
monufacturers of sales binders since 1933 
NEE ENR SE 
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The admen speak . . 
clude (I. 


Roi Div., Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 


Panel on advertising management at McGraw-Hill meeting in- 
to r.) Charles Murphy, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp.; Richard Koehler, Le- 
and Ralston B. Reid, General Electric Co. They 


agreed on the necessity of long range ad planning and of avoiding historical percent- 


ages in setting budgets, 


that editorial excellence is the top quality in a business paper 


but is infrequently stressed by salesmen and that salesmen generally do a good job 
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up from $7,266,403 in the 
year (the book company accounting 
for 37% of company volume 
year), Donald C. McGraw, 
dent, reported. He said 


previous 


last 
presi- 


majority 


Looks good . . Dexter Keezer, 


control is in “friendly hands” (43°; 
and 12% officers, directors 
officers). McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. is the second largest in the 
business (Doubleday is first with its 
book clubs), Curtis G. 
Benjamin explaining it 
publishes 


family 


and former 


president 
disclosed, 
400 titles in four divisions, 


McGraw-Hill vice-president and director of economics, 


charts economy’s future at company meeting. He predicted 47% increase in the U.S 


gross national product and even greater growth in the international economy in the 


next decade 





that music, religious and law book 
divisions are near possibilities and 
that four encyclopedias in 1960 
might be 40 by 1970. 

Nelson Bond, president of the 
publications division, repeated his 
preference for salesmen who wear 
hats and garters, and added that 
“crew cuts are for people under 15 
years of age.” (Vice-president and 
advertising sales director Joseph H. 
Allen, master of ceremonies, an- 
nounced, “Those sounds you hear 
are crew cuts growing out.) Mr. 
Bond said it’s conformity under the 
hat that worries him most, explain- 
ing the company “can just grow” or 
“ean grow old.” Posing the question, 
“Can we grow in capacity to match 
our bulk?” he said the challenges 
(success, age, push-button mental- 
ity and size) are more than matched 
by the opportunities. 

Regarding the international pic- 
ture, Dexter M. Keezer, vice-presi- 
dent and director of economics, 
noted as a challenge a rising market, 
particularly in Latin America lead- 
ing with a 60° increase, and in an 


ntinued on page lo 


Meeting dates 





May 8-10 Spring conference of the 
Magazine Publishers Association, 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va 


May 15-18 National Sales Execu- 
tives’ international distribution con- 
gress and business aids show, 
Statler Hilton Hotel, Buffalo. 


June 1-3 International Advertising 
Association’s annual congress, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York 


June 5-9 Advertising Federation of 
America’s international conven- 
tion, Hotel Astor, New York. 


June 5-9 Association of Industrial 
Advertisers’ national conference, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


June 8-9 Fifth annual Circulation 
Seminar for Business Publications, 
Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


June 19-24 National Advertising 
Agency Network’s national confer- 
ence, Oyster Harbors Club, Osterville, 
Mass. 





PRODUCT ( FACTS 
| 


(at the — 
Singertips) 





A Perrygraf Slide-Chart is a tested, powerful tool for 
more efficient and profitable selling. These simple 
devices put essential facts about your product at the 
fingertips. Just turn a disc or pull a slide to tell 

a sales story, select the proper size and style, show how 
equipment operates, or solve an engineering 

problem. If you have a complicated or demonstrative 
sales story to tell, you need a Perrygraf Slide-Chart. 


FREE — 36 page, full color booklet showing how Perrygraf Slide-Charts 
can work for you. 122 case histories. Write for free copy. 


PERRYGRAF PERRYGRAF 
co R PO RATIO he — apa 


1500-D Madison Street, Maywood, Illinois 150-D South Barrington 
Avenue, Los Angeles 49, Calif. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


This woman is “Ready-to-Buy” 


Coming soon...a new way to reach 
your most valuable market... 
the people who are “Ready-to-Buy!” 
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THIS IS VANDA ROBERTS 
INTERSTATE’S 


woman-in-motion 


& 


Vanda Roberts is the world's 
only woman industrial photographic illustrator; 


her work appears as regularly 
in the consumer magazines 


as it does in the trade books. 


Well-bred, gracious, articulate, diplomatic, ‘take-charge’ and dedicated, Vanda’s skills 
are those of the mature, proven professional. 


Vanda’'s activities are global...she is available for photographic assignments...anywhere... 
at congruous applications (median domestic rate—$750 per day). 


INTERSTATE 7 A 


Divi ston 


INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 675 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 22. N.Y.. MURRAY HILL 8-1880 
MIDWEST REGIONAL OFFICE: 469 EAST OHIO ST.. CHICAGO 11. ILL.. MICHIGAN 2-0080 
WEST COAST REGIONAL OFFICE: 700 MONTGOMERY ST. SAN FRANCISCO 11. CAL.. GARFIELD 1-1987 
DISTRICT OFFICES: PARK AVENUE BLOG... N. W. COR. PARK & ADAMS AVES.. DETROIT 26, MICH.. WOODWARD 1-6900 
6 F. JONES BLOG. ANNEX. 31! ROSS ST., PITTSBURGH 19. PA . COURT 1-2980 
3639 WILSHIRE BLVD. LOS ANGELES 5. CAL.. OUNKIRK 5-716! 


ALEXANDER ROBERTS: PRESIDENT ano GENERAL MANAGER 
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getting illustrations 
in Life 

| 7-5 obb ole ge holt 
Newsweek 


Business Week 


iS) stole) (ne 


She spends 3 


She gets paid 


$750 per day... 
‘oj and she’s in 
Who's Who, 1960. 


The World’s 


Only Woman She photographs 
explosives in a 
Industrial Phillipine mine 
es) 650 feet below 
peptehenang Photographic sea level. 


} ] ! 
wy} + ei 
with tne poicia. 


She ignores 
martial law in 
abcde t-votobete: 


to shoot pictures 


Illustrator 
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On June 1, 1960 


Vanda Roberts 


INTERSTATE’S 


woman-in-motion 


is leaving for an extended trip 
which will embrace committed 
assignments in 

North Africa, the Near East 
and Southern Europe 


including 
Libya 
Algeria 
Morocco 
Egypt 
Israel 
Turkey 
Italy 
France 


Spain 


She is available for consumer and industrial illustrations, for 
motion picture handling and for case history reporting in any 
of these (or nearby ) countries. 

This is a wonderful opportunity to obtain highly illustrative 
material created by an internationally-recognized photographic 
illustrator in areas that have to be regarded as inaccessible and 
remote. . . at rates normally identified with domestic coverages 
and with a virtual elimination of travel expense. 


Do you have a requirement that fits into this category? If so, 
please write, wire or phone our New York office prior to May 
25th, 1960. 
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international division panel Paul R. 
Miller, editor of International Man- 
agement Digest, said zooming sales 
(Caterpillar Tractor, Gardner-Den- 
ver, International Harvester, 
Pfaudler-Permutit, Minnesota 
Mining and National Cash Register 
were listed as examples) represent 
opportunities for business papers in 
world trade. Stanley 
Kimes, north continental division 


Specifically, 


manager, said advertising in Ger- 
many has quadrupled since 1952, is 
now $600 million, but that there’s a 
severe shortage of labor from top to 
bottom (Foote, Cone & Belding has 
been able to find qualified men for 
only 19 of 25 advertising posts in 
Germany, he said). 

Coupled with transcribed reports 
from McGraw-Hill bureau chiefs 
around the world and the introduc- 
tion of a new film called “Cable Ad- 
dress: McGraw-Hill,’ to be used 
shortly by the sales force, the inter- 
national division presentation 
painted a growth picture for the op- 
E. Weyeneth, 
publisher of international publica- 


eration of Eugene 


tions. 

Participants in the publications 
division conference ranged from 550 
company publishers, 
editors, advertising sales managers, 


executives, 


salesmen and circulation people to 
top echelon luncheon-dinner speak- 
ers, including General Telephone’s 
Don G. Mitchell, American Motors’ 
George Romney and United States 
Secretary of Health Arthur S. Flem- 
ming. 


Hoener, Miller Freeman 
settle two-year dispute 


s A two-year legal battle between 
Miller Freeman Publications, pub- 
lisher of The Lumberman, and Ed- 
gar P. Hoener, former majority 
stockholder of the Timberman Corp., 
which published The Timberman 
and Western Building, has been set- 
tled to the satisfaction of both 
parties. 

In 1956, Miller Freeman bought 
Mr. Hoener’s majority interest in 
the Timberman Corp. and at the 
same time entered into a contract 
to employ him as publisher and 


general manager of all three mag- 
azines to be published by it. 

In April, 1958, the company ter- 
minated Mr. Hoener’s services, and 
litigation resulted in which each 


Activities of the 


Association of Industrial Advertisers 


party charged the other with breach 
of the employment contract. 

Both parties emphasize that all 
past issues and charges have been 
satisfactorily resolved. 








news 


Yellowlees for vice-chairman 


Sharp heads 1960-61 
AIA officers slate 


= The AIA nominating committee 
has picked Jay M. Sharp to succeed 
Harold A. Harty as board chairman 
of the association. 

Mr. Sharp, general 
manager for Alcoa, Pittsburgh, is 
currently vice-chairman. The elec- 
tion, a formality in most past years, 
will be held at the national conven- 
tion in Washington, D.C., June 6. 

A 1929 graduate of Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Mr. 
Sharp joined Alcoa in 1943 to edit 
the “Alcoa Aluminum News Letter.” 
He was named assistant advertising 
manager in 1950, advertising promo- 
tion manager in 1952, and general 
advertising manager in 1959. 

He is a past president and vice- 
president of the Pittsburgh AIA 
chapter and is also a member of the 
Association of National Advertisers. 
He finds recreation in sports and in 
research and study of Civil War 
politics and battles. 

Mr. Sharp and his wife Catharine 


Continued on page 16 


advertising 


Johnson 


vice-president 


Brya nt 


vice-president 


Yellowlees 


airman 


Lucas 


secretary-treasurer 
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If you want twenty-five 
a week for dealers... 

Or a million in the mail 
by Tuesday ..LET THE 


SEN-BAK | 


DIRECT MAIL IDEA 
KIT HELP YOU... 
SENBAK can handle your mail- 
ing problem efficiently, econom- 
ically, with a big bonus in pulling 
power. 











You can imprint your customer’s 
name and address on a reply unit, 
ship the addressed cards or envel- 
opes to us by the millions .. . and 
we'll get them in the mail as fast 
as you can address them. 


Or we can ship complete SENBAK 
packages to you. You can address 
them one at a time . . . without 
even opening the carrier envelope 
... and mail them out as you need 
them. 


That’s just one of the advantages 
you get from the most versatile, 
powerful mailing package you are 
ever apt to meet. 


To find out about others—to get 
a FREE Direct Mail Idea Kit and 
a free subscription to our con- 
tinuing Direct Mail Idea Service 
—just return the coupon below. 
Division 4, SENBAK 

1355 New York Ave., N.E., 

Washington 2, D.C. LA 9-1727 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me free, my SEN-BAK 
Mail Idea Kit, and enroll me as a sub- 
scriber to your Direct Mail Idea Service. 





Name (Please print) 





Title 





Company Name 





Street Address 





City Zone _ 
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have a son, Dennis C., and a daugh- 
ter, Carolyn Ann. 

Others selected by the nominating 
committee are: 


For vice-chairman: Tom A. Yellow- 
lees .. Advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager of the Motor & Control 
Dept., Canadian General Electric 
Co., Peterborough, Ont. Mr. Yellow- 
lees is now vice-president in charge 
of communications. He is a past 
president of the Toronto AIA chap- 
ter. He joined Canadian General 
Electric in 1940, and advanced to his 
present position in 1955. 


For vice-president: Charles A. Bry- 
ant . . Advertising manager of the 
Baroid Div., National Lead Co., 
Houston, Mr. Bryant was recom- 
mended for another two-year term. 
He is currently vice-president in 
charge of special activities. He has 
served the Houston AIA chapter as 
president twice, and is a past presi- 
dent of the Southeast Texas Indus- 
trial Editors Association. 


For vice-president: Dar Johnson, Jr. 

. assistant general sales manager, 
Electric Steel Foundry Co., Port- 
land, Ore., Mr. Johnson is a former 
national director and a past presi- 
dent of the Oregon AIA chapter. He 
joined Electric Steel Foundry in 
1949, and advanced to his present 
position in 1958. 


For vice-president: William B. 
Daub . . Industrial products adver- 
tising manager of Sun Oil Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Mr. Daub is currently a 
national director and a director and 
past president of the Philadelphia 
AIA chapter. 


For secretary-treasurer: John C. 
Lucas . . Vice-president, secretary 
and treasurer of Hazard Advertising 
Co., New York, Mr. Lucas has been 
a national director for the past three 
years and chairman of the Best- 
Seller Awards committee this year 
and last. A past president of the 
New York chapter, he has been with 
Hazard for 16 years. M. J. Turner 
currently is secretary-treasurer. 


Messrs. Johnson and Daub are 


Continued on page 163 





Membership builders . 


membership is up 20%. 


. Charles Scurry, Thor Pearson and Mel Carpenter (I-r) 
exchange congratulations upon learning that the Oregon AIA chapter won first 
prize in the recent AIA national membership contest. The chapter’s member- 
ship, at the close of the contest, was 39, 14.7% over the 34-member goal. 
Mr. Carpenter, the chapter’s membership committee chairman, received a free 
trip to the AIA national convention. James E. Borendame, national vice-presi- 
dent in charge of membership development, said that compared with last June, 
AIA membership is down 14%; but compared to the December, 1959, figure, 
The membership drive fell 28% short of its goal. 

















man, you’ve just been personally verified |... and you know it. During the past 
hour you've answered dozens of questions about your design engineering function . . . products 
... personnel... MACHINE Desian. Yet busy as you are, you sat still for it. Why? Could it be the 
charm of the interviewer from the Harvey Research Organization? Or the charm of MACHINE 
DEsIGN itself? Or both? But what really counts most . . . you, along with every other design engi- 
neer in establishments receiving over three copies of MACHINE DesiGn, have been verified the 
way advertisers dream about verification. 


No wonder no other magazine can be so certain about the QUALITY and ACCURACY and 
ADEQUACY of its coverage. No wonder advertisers place more pages, and invest more dollars, 


in Macuine Design than in any other design publication. For it’s true . . . charm will get you 


anything. And what’s more charming than top advertising value? MacHine Desian, A Penton 


Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. P= 
eo” ERPEETSH 





GO 
PAST THE 
CITY LIMITS 


The full Public Works market includes areas far beyond the cities or 
organized and incorporated population centers. It spreads hugely into 
counties and states, too, where new communities, suburbs or exurbs are 
constantly in formation and where the problems and activities are in- 
creasingly the same. PUBLIC WORKS Magazine covers all three juris- 


dictions editorially and in circulation. Edited to serve primarily the en- 


gineers and technical administrative officials who design or designate 


what is built and bought, serving where your sales start. 


Who buys, and what, and how, and what do they read? 
The answers, tailored to the sales of your products, are in 


a brief brochure ‘‘Profitable Facts.’’ It’s yours for the asking. 


@ PUBLIC WORKS Magazine 
p U B Li C @ The STREET AND HIGHWAY MANUAL and Catalog File 
@ The SEWERAGE MANUAL and Catalog File 


WOR he @ The WATER WORKS MANUAL and Catalog File 


@ Technical and Instructional Handbooks 


Publications 


200 Se. Broad St.. Ridgeweod. N. J. 
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nominated to fill posts to be vacated 
by G. H. West, currently vice-presi- 
dent in charge of education; and Mr. 
Yellowlees, currently communica- 
tions vice-president. 

To fill an expiring term as direc- 
tor-at-large, the nominating com- 
mittee suggested H. W. Bluethe, 
advertising manager of Surface 
Combustion, a Toledo, O., division of 
Midland-Ross Corp. 

Also, Philip D. Allen, president of 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corp., 
Chicago, was proposed as an associ- 
ate director. 

AIA vice-presidents whose terms 
have not expired are: G. D. Billings, 
in charge of media; J. E. Boren- 
dame, membership development; C. 
C. Wardell, programs; and J. D. 
Wood, new membership. 


AIA media data forms get 
face-lifting, expansion 


= AIA’s media data forms—outlines 
for publishers to use in presenting 
publication information to space 
buyers—are scheduled to receive a 
revamping, according to Harold 


Regional questions . 


Wilt, chairman of the association’s 
media practices committee and 
media director for J. Walter Thomp- 
son. 

Among the several changes to ap- 
pear on the revised form is a request 
for a new piece of information: the 
editorial objectives of the publica- 
tion. An index also has been added, 
and separate pages have been pro- 
vided on which to give circulation 
rate history, circulation policies, the 
special circulation analysis and edi- 
torial definitions. These changes 
were approved by AIA’s board of 
directors. 

A new typographic treatment for 
the form has been provided by 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed, through its vice-president, 
Howard Sharman, who is a member 
of the media committee. 

By board action, AIA has also 
endorsed a booklet issued by AAAA, 
titled “Suggestions for the Advance- 
ment of Business Publications Ad- 
vertising.” For some years AIA has 
had its own booklet under that title, 
differing only slightly from the 
AAAA version. AAAA’s committee 
on business publications has offered 
to consider changes in its booklet 
suggested by AIA members for fu- 
ture reprinting. 


- Members of AIA’s committe for regional conferences are given 


their assignments by chairman Robert Schiller (heading the table), of Campbell-Ewald. 
Taking care of the mechanics of the conferences will be, from left: John Mason (Who?), 
ad and sales promotion manager, Metallurgical Products Dept., General Electric Co.; 
Corman Diehl (What?), Michigan Alkali Div., Wyandotte Chemicals Corp.; chairman 
Schiller; James R. Gentile (Coordinator), D. P. Brother & Co.; Philip Ruprecht 
(Where?), McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.; and Marvin E. Olson (How?), New Equipment 


Digest, Penton Publishing Co. 





WHEREVER 


S 


There’s An 
Industrial 
Educator 


You have a sure prospect who buys 
for student use today . . . and a strong 
influence for expanding your sales 
tomorrow, when today’s student be- 
comes a member of the nation’s in- 
dustrial and technological team. 


Industrial educators offer a very 
profitable market for every manufac- 
turer of tools, equipment and sup- 
plies .. .a market that can zoom your 
overall sales volume. 


Industrial Arts and Vocational Ed- 
ucation, under the forward-looking 
editorial program of Dr. John L. 
Feirer, talks your language and the 
language of the industrial educator 

. serves as the clearinghouse for 
ideas and developments in technical 
training and teaching methods. 


1A/VE is the only ABC paid publi- 
cation in this field . . . enjoys a re- 
markable renewal rate . . . every issue 
attracts thousands of inquiries — in- 
quiries that mean SALES. 


Send For Useful Sales-Making 
Marketing Information Today 











& 


WNDESTRIAL ARTS a at 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


400 North Broadway 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Behind the roar of water 

lies the technology of energy-systems engineering — 
the knowledge that specified, designed, installed 
and operates the power-producing machinery 


that is the heart of the hydro project... 


THIS IS 


% " 
t +. . % 
+ E- ‘hel 
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A 
. f ¥ ‘ew 
ee 


» 
. 


\ S; * « 
1 Systems Engineering 
Across all industries —from utility to uranium— 
the engineers who design and install, manage and maintain 
the complex systems that supply energy 
to power industrial production and 
to provide the required plant climate 
keep abreast of their fast-moving profession 


through the pages of POWER. 


the magazine of energy-systems engineering 


ABP + A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + ABC 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 








What 183) JD) 


“COMPLETE COVERAGE 
CIRCULATION” 


means... 











SR ane es ‘oe ser oo 
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oe 
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3 groups have an important 
“say” in the purchase of in- 
dustrial products—purchasing 
agents, engineers and top exec- 
utives. To provide complete 
coverage of buying functions, 
a publication must reach all 3. 

Only BPD provides this cov- 
erage in the correct quantities. 
Its distributor-paid circulation 
includes 33,985 purchasing 
agents and buyers; 19,696 
production and maintenance 
engineers and 10,177 adminis- 
trative officials. 

Effectiveness of this circula- 
tion policy is proved by the 
amazing monthly average of 
10,604 inquiries. It is also re- 
flected in outstanding sales 
results reported by BPD 
advertisers. 

Sell the entire buying team 
with one publication. Advertise 
in the next edition of Buyers 
Purchasing Digest. A-1256A 


See SRDS Class 69 or 7OA. 


13233 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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Advertiser changes. . 


Marshall A. Williams . . has been ap- 
pointed director of marketing, Simplex 
Wire & Cable Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Gerald E. Veino . 


keting director to product forecasting and 


from assistant mar- 
sales analysis manager, Dole Valve Co., 
Morton Grove, Ill. 


Clyde S. Gischel . . from marketing and 
sales director to marketing vice-president, 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., maker 
of tools, steel strapping, steel and chem- 


icals. 


Gischel Ackerman 


Robert D. Ackerman . 


staff, Timken Roller Bearing Co., to adver- 


. from advertising 


tising and public relations manager, Hinde 
& Dauch Div., West Virginia Pulp & Paper, 


Sandusky, O. 


W. Robert Ingram . 
manager to advertising and sales promo 
tion manager, Alpha Portland Cement 
Co., Easton, Pa. 


. from sales promotion 


Russell L. Bowersox . . from advertising 
and sales promotion specialist to advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager, Equip- 
ment Secfion, Locomotive and Car Equip- 
ment Dept., General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N.Y. 


Trajan A. Shipley, III . . from sales staff, 
Addressograph Multigraph Corp., to adver- 
tising manager, R. E. Dietz Co., Syracuse, 
N.Y., maker of automotive lights and safe- 
ty equipment. 


Marvin C. Lewis . . from commercial prod 
uct planner to commercial marketing re- 
search manager, Raytheon, Co., Waltham, 


Mass. 


Allan E. Peyer . . from new products plan- 
ning manager, Hoover Co., to assistant 
vice-president and marketing director, 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis. 


Frederick H. Brooke, Jr. . . from manager, 
Microwave Heating Dept., to marketing 


manager of Raytheon A. G., a wholly 
owned subsidiary which markets Raytheon 
products throughout Europe. He will make 
his headquarters at Zug, Switzerland. Also, 
William H. Weed, from field sales admin- 
istrator for control knobs and mechanical 
components, to advertising and sales pro 
motion manager of Raytheon’s Industrial 
Components Div., Newton, Mass. 


John van der Dys . . from assistant credit 
manager, International Div., Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp., to manager, Interna- 
tional Div., Century Chemical Corp., New 
York. 


Robert K. Wagner . . from advertising man- 
ager, Engineering & Construction Div., to 
assistant manager of advertising and pub- 
lic relations, Koppers Co., Pittsburgh. He is 
succeeded by Paul L. Behers. 


Beverley L. Britton . . from news bureau 
manager, Baltimore Div., Martin Co., to 
public relations director, Robertshaw-Ful- 
ton Controls Co., Richmond, Va. 


George G. Cronin . . from eastern region- 
al sales manager to marketing director, 
Mosler Safe Co., New York. 


John H. Fournier 
manager, Avion Div., to advertising and 


from publications 


public relations manager, ACF Industries’ 


Electronics Div., Riverdale, Md. The Avion 


rn 


Div. was consolidated into the Electronics 
Div. earlier this year. 


Joseph E. Senesac, Jr... from sales promo- 
ion manager, Electronics Div., Admiral 
Corp., to advertising and sales promotion 
manager, A. J. Gerrard & Co., Des Plaines, 


Ill., maker of flat and oval steel strapping 
and strapping equipment. 


Malcolm Dresser . . named marketing co- 
ordinator of Alden Electronic & Impulse 
Recording Equipment Co., Westboro, Mass. 


Smith 


A. F. Smith . . from merchandising director 
to marketing director, A. O. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee, manufacturer of a wide vari- 
ety of industrial products. He is succeeded 
by Robert Stime, formerly assistant mer- 
chandising director. Also, Don Bein, from 
economic research manager to director of 
newly formed economic and marketing 
research department. 





Joseph Rae Conway, Jr. . . from senior 
engineer to marketing director, Whittaker 
Gyro Div., Telecomputing Corp., Los 
Angeles. 


David D. Black . . from sales promotion 
manager to assistant sales manager for 
distributor relations, Cincinnati Milling 
Products Div., Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Co., Cincinnati. 


Stanley E. Wolkenheim . . from marketing 
director, A. O. Smith Corp., to marketing 
vice-president, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago. 


Wolkenheim Greenman 


Norman L, Greenman . . from marketing 
director to marketing vice-president, Rogers 
Corp., Rogers, Conn., maker and fabrica- 
tor of chemical-and-fiber materials. 


Lloyd G. Fox . . from product sales man- 
ager, Wolverine Tube Div., Calcumet & 
Hecla, to same position with Flexonics 
Corp., Maywood, Ill., subsidiary of Cal- 
umet & Hecla. Flexonics makes aircraft 
and missile components, metal bellows, 
expansion joints, and industrial and auto- 


motive hose products. 


John F. Roark . . named national sales 
manager of Le Fevre Chemical Co., Okla 


homa City, Okla. 


Jack A. Bain .. from sales staff to adver- 
tising manager, Century Electric Co., St. 


Louis. 


Ray G. Boyd . . from general manager, 
International Div., and vice-president of 
Kaiser Aluminum International, to sales 
vice-president, Kaiser Aluminum & Chemi- 
cal Corp., Oakland, Cal. Also, Fred J. 
Drewes, from administrative manager to 
advertising and public affairs vice-presi- 
dent; Howard C. Holmes, from general 
manager, Products Div., to marketing 
vice-president; and Jack W. Watson, gen- 
eral sales manager, named vice-president 
of Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, 
Inc., the corporation's wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary. 


Robert P. Breckenridge . . from marketing 
vice-president, Weiss & Geller, to senior 
marketing consultant, Ebasco Services, 
Inc., New York engineers, constructors 
and business consultants. 

Continued on page 170 








new designs for 1960 


Promotional letterheads for your salesletters 


Plan to use one of these colorfully-illustrated Promotional designs 
as the letterhead for your next salesletter. Their attractiveness 
claims immediate attention, their timeliness builds interest in your 
copy. 


The designs illustrated here in black and white are only part of the 
38 different designs offered in the brand-new 1960 Arthur Thomp- 
son Promotional Letterhead Portfolio. Each design is reproduced in 
full color on fine quality paper from original artwork or transpar- 
encies. 


These designs illustrate scenes appropriate for Easter, Mother’s 
Day, Father’s Day, vacation—wedding—and sports occasicns, and 
other occasions throughout the Spring and Summer. Also included 
are sales getting Punch-line bulletins (many humorous) so popular 
as salesletters in many of today’s businesses. Thus, these letterheads 
offer the perfect tie-in for any seasonal promotion. 


Yet—your sales letter can be reproduced on these distinctly differ- 
ent letterheads for little more than on first quality stationery. Ask 
for your free copy of the 1960 Promotional Letterhead Portfolio 
from your nearest Arthur Thompson & Co. distributor today. 


ARTHUR THOMPSON & CO. 


109 MARKET PLACE + BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








Puts you on the right track 
to your industrial markets 


Market Data and 
Directory 


ee 
ae waar oor 
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In addition to editorial features on 
markets, The Market Data Book directs you to 
market analyses offered by business paper publishers. 
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Architectural Record scores... 


ANOTHER ALL-TIME HIGH IN 


And Audit Bureau of Circulations publisher’s statements for the three 
leading architectural magazines show that Architectural Record has 
scored the largest combined architect and engineer circulation gain 
over the past two years. For 1960, Architectural Record offers 
building product advertisers: 


: F 18 HHS a Architecture 17,765 
most architect subscribers... #U, Architectural Forum 14,465 


, 10 36 4 in ment Architecture 8,079 
most engineer subscribers... 1U, Architectural Forum 4639 


most architect and 28 99? paerowsn Architecture 25,844 
engineer subscribers... ’ Architectural Forum —19,104 





lowest cost per page 


per 1,000 architects $96 80 ( Progressive Architecture $29.99 
and engineers... . Architectural Forum $56.01 


And the best renewal record by far... 
70 





RENEWAL RATES DEC. 1955—DEC. 1959 


60 





PERCENT 




















56 57 58 59 


*Excluding foreign. **Excluding A.P.O. and foreign. 














ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER CIRCULATION 


FOUR MORE REASONS WHY 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
IS YOUR BEST BUY FOR 1960... 


1. EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP—Edited specifically for building’s most 
important buying influences—architects and engineers. Most editorial 
pages. 41 editorial awards. And Record editors have full access to the 
great building news resources of F. W. Dodge Corporation whose serv- 
ices to the building industry include Dodge Reports, Sweet’s Catalog 
Service and Dodge Construction Statistics. 





2. PREFERRED READERSHIP—<Architects and engineers have voted 
Architectural Record “‘preferred’’ in 140 out of 155 studies SPONSORED 
BY BUILDING PRODUCT MANUFACTURERS AND ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


3. TOP VERIFIABLE MARKET COVERAGE—Over 85% of the total 
dollar value of all architect-planned building, nonresidential and resi- 
dential, is in the hands of Record’s architect and engineer subscribers. 


4. ADVERTISER PREFERENCE— Year after year more building product 
advertisers serve more architects and engineers with more pages of ad- 
vertising in Architectural Record than in any other architectural maga- 
zine. Architectural Record is building’s busiest magazine marketplace. 


ARCHITECTURAL — 


‘tworkbook of the active architect and engineer”’ 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. QD: 
, “FW, DODGE 
© CORPORATION 


Sarasota High School, Sarasota, Fla. 
Architect: Paul Rudolph 
Photographer: Joseph Molitor 





This man is “Ready-to-Buy” 


Coming soon...a new way to reach 
your most valuable market... 
the people who are “Ready-to-Buy!” 





AMERICA’S LARGEST 
ART SUPPLY CENTER 





More TV is visualized on our Tom- 
kins Telepad (illustrated) than all 
other pads combined! Send for 
sample page and see why. 
Ne. 72A 19 x 24 50 Shts 
(600 perforated panels) 
$3.50 each 
$38.50 dozen 
Write on your letterhead 
for 200 page catalogue of 
art supplies — “an En- Atm, 
cyclopedia ef Artists .- 
Materials." . 


ARTHUR BROWN & B 
2 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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THE TEXTILE TEAM 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Textiles Panamericanos 


to all mills monthly 
since 1941 
— 


| DIRECTORIO 


PARA LA INDUSTENA 


OAM Ameer AMD 


> 


to all mills annually 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
570- 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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John T. Wolfe, Jr. . 
for polyethylene, 


. from product manager 
Dept., 


to merchandising manager, Industrial Pa- 


New Products 
per Sales Div., Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
San Francisco. 


Campbell Kinter 


Roy E. Campbeil . . has retired as adver 

y and sales promotion director, Joy 
J ittsburgh maker of mining, con 
and_ industrial 


been filled by Robert E. Kinter, 


formerly assistant director. 


ion machinery. The 
st has 


Clifford S. Duxbury, Jr. . . from export 
advertising director to marketing services 
and advertising manager, Norton Interna- 
tional, a division of Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass., maker of abrasives and grinding 
wheels, grinding and lapping machines, 
gear cutting machines, refractory products, 
pressure tape, etc. He is suc 
ceeded by Miss Anne Swydan, advertising 
staff member. 

Eugene §. Reed . . from manager, south 
western division, to sales manager, Rock- 
bestos Wire & 


Conn., division of Cerro de Pasco Corp. 


Cable New Haven, 


Theodore V. Busk . . has retired as adver 
tising manager of Farrel-Birmingham Co., 
Conn. maker of 


Ansonia, heavy ma 


chinery, rolls, castings, gears, etc. 
Carl F. Bachle . 


supervisor to 


- from aircraft promotion 
advertising manager, Gen 
Corp., Bur- 


bank, Cal. The division makes cargo tie- 


eral Logistics Div., Aeroequir 


jown and load control equipment. 


Sam F. Teague . . from assistant industrial 
sales director, Inorganic Chemicals Div., 
Monsanto Chemical Co., to assistant gen- 
eral sales manager, Rayonier, Inc., New 
York producer of chemical cellulose, wood 


pulp, lumber and chemicals. 


John P. Henson 
the Ford Motor Co. account at Dana Corp., 
Toledo, O., to 
Universal Joint Div. Dana makes automo- 


. . from sales engineer on 


sales manager of Dana’s 


tive components. 


G. J. Williams 


from sales manager 





Plastics Dept. to assistant general sales 
manager, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich. He is succeeded by Arnold A. But- 
terworth, formerly assistant sales manager 
of the department. 
Howard Dale Langley . . from chief engi 
neer, Square D Ltd., of England, to motor 
control marketing manager, Federal Pa- 
cific Electric Co., Newark, N. J 


Jack D. Tolliver . . 


sales manager to field sales manager, 


from eastern regional 


Tube Turns Div., Chemetron Corp., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


Moreton B. Price . . from sales director, 
AC Spark Plug Div., General Motors Corp., 
to sales director of GM's Defense Systems 
Div., Washington, D. C. He is succeeded 
by Alvin B. Goodspeed, formerly director 
of contracts of the AC Spark Plug Div. 


W. J. Jenkins . . 


Ltd., to sales manager, Hamilton Div., 


from sales staff, Canadair, 


Bendix Aviation Corp., Hamilton, O. 


Thracy Petrides . . from military systems 
planning group manager to government 
programs director, U. S. Industries, New 
York. 

Howard Turner . . export manager and 
assistant manager of the Audio-Visual 
Div., DuKane Corp., St. Charles, Ill., elec- 
tronics manufacturer, takes on additional 
duties as sales manager. 


Mrs. Rubie C. Gross. . 


tion manager to trade advertising and 


from sales promo- 


sales promotion manager, B. F. Goodrich 
= 


Industrial Products Co., a division of B. 


F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 0. 


Gross 


M. M. York . . 
Central region, to marketing manager, 
Industrial Equipment Div., Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. The division makes 
processing machinery, compressors, mo- 
equipment, rectifiers and 


from sales manager, North 


tors, control 
pumps. 

Robert O. Vaughan . . from western re- 
gional manager, government operations, 
Dresser Industries, to marketing vice-presi- 
dent, Southwestern Industrial Electronics 
Co., Houston, Tex., a division of Dresser. 


T. J. Josalle . . from aircraft sales man- 
ager to general sales manager, Marman 
Div., Aeroquip Corp., Los Angeles. Mar- 
man produces clamps, straps, couplings, 
bellows, duct assemblies, etc. 


Green St. Clair 


George W. Green . . from account execu- 
tive, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
to advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager, Hyster Co., Portland, Ore., maker 
of industrial trucks, tractor equipment and 
Walter A. St. 


Clair, from assistant sales manager to 


heavy duty trailers. Also, 


sales manager of the Industrial Truck 
Div. 


Norbert F. Hansen . . from copywriter, 
Waldie & Briggs, Chicago, marketing 
manager, Industrial Div., Mystik Adhesive 


Products, Chicago. 


Agency changes. . 


Ladd, Southward & Bentley . . Chicago, 
appointed agency for the Gatke Corp., 
Chicago, manufacturer of automotive 
molded brake linings, industrial friction 
materials, molded fabric bearings and 


asbestos textiles. 


George T. Metcalf Co. . . Providence, R. I, 
named agency for Dolan Steel Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


Curtis Winters Co... 
pointed agency for Raymond Atchley, Inc., 


Westwood, Cal., ap- 


maker of servovalves and other precision 
hydraulic and pneumatic products; and 
Ramanco, Inc., producer of radar test sets, 
standards amplifiers and other electronic 
products. 


Harold C. Walker Advertising . . Minne- 
apolis, appointed agency for Wacowall 
Div., Waco-Porter Corp., St. Louis Park, 
Minn., manufacturer of folding partitions; 
for Commercial Resins, St. Paul, producer 
of plastic materials; and for Dodgen Indus- 
tries, Humboldt, Ia., manufacturer of indus- 
trial feed handling equipment. 


Anderson & Cairns 
pointed agency for Volvo Import, Inc., to 
handle advertising and sales promotion for 
its Swedish-built marine and industrial en- 
gines, effective April 1, 1960. 

Continued on page 174 
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LOCAL COLOR 
sells 


coa MINING 


Pete Jasik of Coal Mining 
unquestionably knows more 
coal operators by their first 
names than any other trade 
paper editor. He should, for 
he’s spent the last 25 years in 
the field gathering information 
on the latest in methods, 
equipment and personnel. 

It’s not hard to understand, 
therefore, that Coal Mining 
possesses a “local color” that 
commands enthusiastic reader- 
ship. And, this same 
‘local color’? can mean 
the success of your ad- 
vertising program. 


Write today for circulation 
facts and figures. 


AA-7043 


COAL MINING 


4575 Country Club Drive © Pittsburgh 3 
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4 Make A Proposal 


of our executives about their ad 


and a group of us went to observe the equipment. 
We are now studying the application to our plants.”’ 
Industrial Engineering Manager, Automotive Manufacturer 


These direct quotations are examples of the kind of 
buying action advertising in McGraw-Hill publications 
stimulates among businessmen. Taken from continu- 
ing research studies, they are further evidence of the 
fact that the more than one million key men in busi- 
ness and industry who pay to read McGraw-Hill mag- 
azines are an alert, decisive audience for the products 
and services you advertise. 


“As soon as I read the ad, I called their local repre- 
sentative. I think we will get this machine.” 
Design Development Manager, 
Container Manufacturer 


“The ad shows just what we want; I’m going to get 
in touch with them. We used to buy from them, but 
somehow got away from it. Now we will again.” 
President, 
Pump Manufacturer 


“I’ve discussed their ad fully with several of our en- 
gineers, and it seems to answer our problem. I intend 
to send for literature.”’ 

Chief Engineer, 

Machine Tool Manufacturer 


“After reading the ad, I talked with a salesman and 

recommended the purchase of their equipment.”’ 
Design Department Manager, 
Chemical Equipment Manufacturer 


“T’ve talked to others in the department about the 
equipment in their ad, and intend to recommend it 
to the general manager.” 

Principal Engineer, 

Radar Systems Manufacturer 


‘After reading the ad, we wrote for information, saw 
a factory representative, and ordered two machines.” 
Plant Superintendent, 
Instant Coffee Manufacturer 


“We originally purchased five units as a result of 
their ad. Yesterday, we ordered more.”’ 

Manager, 

Sand and Gravel Company 


If you sell to business and industry, advertising is one 
of your primary tools. Your salesmen have more time 
to make specific proposals and close sales when ad- 
vertising moves ahead of them to contact prospects, 
arouse interest, create preference .. . and keep old 
customers sold. 


Your McGraw-Hill representative will be glad to 
show you other examples of how you can stimulate 
buying action .. . and how you can cover your major 
markets most economically by concentrating your ad- 
vertising in the McGraw-Hill magazines serving them. 


4, McGraw-Hill .. 





oS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 


More Advertising Here E. | 


5 Close the Order 


6 Keep Customers Sold 


Means More Sales Time Here ee 
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Reach a New Market 
in a Big Way! 


Farm Store Merchandising — a 
relative newcomer to the Miller 
Publishing Company family — has 
a success story that reads two 
ways: 

1. Its warm reception by over 
30,500 farm store owners 

men who have found its modern 
merchandising and profit-making 
ideas a real help in setting their 
own buying, selling and manage- 
ment plans. 


Its endorsement by “blue chip” 
advertisers — over 100 of them— 
who are running continuing 
campaigns in Farm Store 
Merchandising. They have discov- 
ered that the farm store is an 
important outlet for their products 

in many cases a big new 
market. 


oe vs 
ye 
J 
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on 


published exclusively for farm 
store managers. Write: 


The Miller Publishing Compeny 
2501 Wayzata B 

heat = 

Minnesota 


. business journalists 
since 1873 
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| continued from p. 171 


| Donald A. Marsden, Jr. . 


- Irom vice-presi 
general manager 
Clifford & 


dent to the new post of 
of Chambers, Wiswell, Shattuck 


McMillan, Boston. 


Martin R. Klitten Co... 
ing and public relations agency for Super 
weld Corp., North Hollywood, Calif., 
joining f 


appointed advertis- 


spe- 


cialists in high-temperature 


metals including brazing, annealing, and 


hardfacing. 


| Smith, Winters, Mabuchi . . 
| pointed agency for Eutectic Welding Alloys 
| Corp., 


| Edward J. Martin . . 


New York, ax 


Flushing, N.Y., manufacturer 


welding materials. 


- New York, named 
Chicago 
looseleaf 


Al Paul Lefton Co. 
agency for Wilson Jones Co., 
manufacturer of business forms, 
binders and other record-keeping items. 
from Lawrence C 
Gumbinner Advertising to copywriter O. S. 
Tyson & Co., New York. Alan A. Beel, from 


production supervisor, Young & Rubicam, 


| to assistant account executive at Tyson. 


The agency was named to handle advertis- 
Philadelphia 
-mechanical 


ing for Lanston Industries, 
maker of typesetting and photo 
equipment for the lithography, gravure and 


allied industries, and for Union Carbide 


Development Co., 
bide Corp., New York, manufacturers 


a division of Union Car 
‘ 


air filters. 


Grant Advertising . . Dallas, named agen 


cy for Micro-Lube, oil and gasoline addi 


tive manufacturer. 

from senior copywrite 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Doe-Anderson 
e, Ky. 


Robert S. Allison . 
General Electric Co., 


+ 


account executive Adver 


tising Agency, Louisvill 


from advertising 
H. K. Por- 


XAT TAT 
Wara Wil 


Thomas Leggett, Jr. . . 
Forge & Fittings Div. 
ter, Inc., to account executive 


liam & Co., Union, N. J 


manager, 


Yardis Advertising Co. . . Philadelphia 
appointed agency both for Anton Co., New 
York, metal 
polishes and other foreign industrial 
ucts; and for Penn Scientific Products Co., 
manufacturer of industrial 


importer and distributor of 


proa- 


Abington, Pa., 
diamond products. 


Hartogensis Advertising Co. . . St. Louis 
appointed agency for Skasol Corp., Web- 


ster Groves, Mo., maker of chemical clean- 


ing agents. 


Carr Liggett Advertising . 
pointed agency for Carlon Products Corp., 
Aurora, O., 


- Cleveland, ap 


producer of plastic pipe. 
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Bacon offers complete clipping 
coverage of magazines. Not just a 
few publications but over 3500 
business, farm and consumer mag- 
azines. The reason is our proven 
technique, developed over 24 years 
of clipping bureau experience: 
GUARANTEED READING LIST 
Our complete list published in 
Bacon’s Publicity Checker. 
Special department checks in 
all magazines and subscriptions 
daily. 
READER'S MANUAL 
Each reader gets cross-indexed 
instruction manual, up-to-date 
for every account, every day. 
NO FARMING OUT 
Each reader trained, works full 
time on our own premises. We 
neither buy nor sell clippings to 
other bureaus. 
NO QUOTAS 
Well paid employees take time 
required to provide neat, 7 
complete, accurately S 
identified clippings. 7 
For jae details on service 


ana charges, send for our 
New Bulletin #59. 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 
Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 





DOES IT FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailing — and assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services. 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie 
has been handling all mailing details for a wide 
variety of clients for more than 30 years — 


Multigraphing ° Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing * 
Mimeographing ¢ Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 

Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


The Sue. 


431 SouTH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, Itt. WABASH 2-8655 





Anderson & Cairns . . New York, and 
James Thomas Chirurg Co., New York and 
Boston, will merge, pending approval by 
stockholders of both agencies. Initial plans 
include establishing the principal office of 
the agency in New York City to serve 
present clients of both agencies. Chirurg’s 
suburban Boston office will provide com- 
plete agency service to New England cli- 
ents. Combined billings will be in the 
neighborhood of $11 million. New name for 
the agency is Chirurg & Cairns. 


Gabriel Stern, Inc. . 
cy for Machinery Electrification, Inc., North- 
boro, Mass., manufacturer of electrical and 


- Boston, named agen- 


electronic industrial controls. 


Jepson-Murray Advertising . . Lansing, 
Mich., named agency for Springport Steel 
Products Co., Springport, Mich., maker of 
and pallets, 
guards and other wire products. 


wire containers conveyor 


Robertson, Buckley & Gotsch . . Chicago, 
appointed agency for Elgin National Watch 
Co.'s Trade Materials-Industrial Sales Div., 
Elgin, Ill. 


George E. Winterroth . . from advertising 
and sales promotion administrator, Radio 
Corp. of America, to copy-contact, Feeley 
Advertising Agency, New York. 


F. P. Walther, Jr. & Associates . . Boston, 
appointed agency for Baird-Atomic, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., manufacturer of spectro- 
chemical instruments. 


Lescarboura Advertising, Inc. . . named 
agency both for Hudson Wire Co., Ossin- 
ing, N.Y., manufacturers of bare, plated 
and insulated wire for the electrical, elec- 
tronic and mechanical industries; and for 
Cinema Engineering, Burbank, Calif., man- 
ufacturer of precision instrument switches, 
miniature resistors and other audio com- 
ponents. 


Creative Forum Advertising . . headed by 
Howard A. Crum, former creative director 
for Applegate Advertising and Robinson 
Advertising, both agencies in Muncie, Ind., 
has opened offices in the Rivoli Bldg,., 
Muncie. 

James R. Hughes . . from assistant media 
director, Grant Advertising, Detroit, to mar- 
ket research and media director, La Rue, 

leveland, Inc., Detroit. 


Mark Hild Industrial Advertising . . Los 
Angeles, appointed agency for Rheem Cali- 
fone Corp., maker of educational recording 
equipment. 


Chicago & North Western Railway Sys- 
tem .. has appointed the Chicago office 
of Compton Advertising, as its agency. 


Darrell Prutzman Associates Provi- 
dence, R. I., has been appointed agency 
for Chemo Products, a _ subsidiary of 
Cromptan Co., West Warwick, R. I., Chemo 
Products makes Teflon tapes, shapes, pack- 


ing and molded parts, and coated yarns. 


Charles L. Squires . . from research man- 
ager, Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holden, 
New York, to director of research, Gris- 
wold Eshleman Co., Cleveland. 


Squires 
Eugene A. Lindsay . . from merchandis- 
ing director, Foote, Cone & Belding, to di- 
rector of marketing services, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Chicago office. New ac- 
counts for the Chicago F&S&R office are 
Waller Chicago, which markets 
electronic components for hi-fi radio and 


Corp., 


phonograph manufacturers, and Campbell 
Box & Tag Co., South Bend, Ind. New per- 
sonnel appointments for F&S&R are: in 
Pittsburgh, Robert Joseph McMahon, as 
account supervisor on the Westinghouse 
account; and in New York, Harry L. 
Niederauer as vice-president and account 
manager in charge of the Raytheon ac- 
count. Mr. McMahon formerly was vice- 
president and chairman of the plans 
board of the Rumrill Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
Mr. Niederauer was senior account execu- 
tive with J. Walter Thompson Co. F&S&R 
also has announced the opening of a 
New England service center at 137 New- 
bury St., Boston. 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove. . 
appointed agency for Armour Alliance, Al- 


Pittsburgh, 


liance, Ohio, a division of Armour & Co., 
which manufactures coated abrasives, in- 
dustrial adhesives, and cushioning prod- 
ucts for furniture and bedding; and also 
for Mobay Products Co., Pittsburgh, makers 
of thermoplastic resins for engineering ap- 
plications. 


D’Arcy Advertising Co. . . New York, ap- 
pointed agency for the commercial prod- 
ucts and electronics divisions of Stromberg 
Carlson Div., General Dynamics Corp. 


Robert I. Ban . . of Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap, Milwaukee, has been elevated to 
vice-president and group account manager. 


A. T. Gardiner . . from advertising director, 

Hettrick Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio, to copy 

group head, Slayton-Racine, Toledo. 
Continued on page 176 








Imagine! A two-sided 
ILLUMINATED DISPLAY 


with a full color 
Translite on each side 
selling your product! 


* 


only complete 


Patent Pending 


You've never seen 
the equal of this 
unique display! 


Every retail outlet should have one. 
Beautiful, wrap-around transpar- 
encies (11” x 14” ea.) are atten- 
tion-getting, day or night. Drama- 
tizes your message from both sides. 
Pressure-sensitive strip at top makes 
changing messages easy. 


For WINDOW DISPLAY 
STORE and COUNTER DISPLAY 


QUICK, EASY TO ASSEMBLE 


Handsome, silvered components are 
assembled in minutes. Everything 
is included, even the bulb and UL 
approved 6-ft. flasher cord. Mail 
coupon today! 


poe, 


BLACK BOX COLLOTYPE 
STUDIOS, Inc. 


Screenless Photogelatine Printers 
4840 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
*For 250 displays. Larger quantities priced even less 
Fae SBS SSS See 
s Please ship sample display C.0.D. @ $2.00 
oO Send information and quantity price on 
4 0D Have salesman call 
eee ee 
4 es 
PR ects 
Address_____ 


Fe ~ | eens 
ir... kk Tf 
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get more leads 
for your 


A short note on your letterhead 
will bring you our new folder 
of SUCCESSFUL MARKETING 
TOOLS ...an interesting and in- 
formative portfolio of sales let- 
ters that show you how our kind 
of direct mail advertising can 
lower selling costs and increase 
the efficiency of your sales force! 


You'll be joining a mighty im- 
pressive list of blue chips who 
have learned that the only short- 
cut to direct mail success is to 
use a format that has proven its 
effectiveness ...and to work 
with a company adequately 
staffed with experienced people 
who understand your problems. 


One-stop service for creative 
printing and mailing saves your 
time — keeps you busy planning 
instead of just picking up loose 
ends. Why not write us today? 


SALES LETTERS 


ineorporate 





153 W. 23rd St., New York 11 
Telephone WAtkins 9-2680 - 1 
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continued from p. 175 


Baker/Johnson & Dickinson . . Milwaukee 
aunnounces three new staff members: Nor- 
man E. Kangas, formerly account manager 
for Waldie & Briggs, Chicago, and David 
C. Garrett, formerly account executive, the 
Brady Co., Appleton, Wis., both named a 


count executives for B/J&D; and Jack Dum- 


man, formerly member 
vramer-Krasselt Co. ilwauk name 
B/J&D production manager. 
Bryan Houston . . from vice-chairman 
the board and general manager to presi 
dent, Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holden 
New York, succeeding Fletcher D. Rich 
who becomes ch nan of the agen 
executive committee. Bradley A 


Walker remains chairman of the board 


Van Brunt & Co. . 
agency i! 

tions: American 
Manufacturing; 
Manufacturing 


d Petroleum Week. 


McCann-Marschalk Co. . . is ¢! 


f the Cleveland office 


1ana 


Harry J. Straw . . fr 

and seni 

Weiss & 

ind creative direct 
LA 


n 
ing Agency, Muncie 


Media changes. . 


Clissold 


Walter N. Clissold . . fr 


resident and Wo 
ager to executive 

lisher I 

Monthly, put 1ed by Cliss 


\lso, Harold E. Snyder, fr 


vice-president and 


rug 


Chicag 


Baking Industry 


ealtor ama pubisner 


William G. Maass 


iblisher 


- vice-president and 
f Space/Aeronautics and Busi 
. 

Aviation 


ness/Commercial published by 


nover-Mast Publications New 
takes on additional duties 
in charge of publication 

mpany expansion. 


R. A. Neubauer . . from vice-pr 


yeneral manager of Sutton Publis 
president and 
sutton’s Electronic Equipment 


, Edward A. Sutton, from 


vice-president and sales manager of Con 


Engineering. 


tractors’ Electrical Equipment and Electri 


cal Equipment president and assist 
ant publisher of the two magazines; and 
Glenn W. Sutton, Jr., vice-president and 
treasurer of the 


company, takes on added 


hes a Jenera! manager 


Leo L. Smith 


iInagel 


Electrical/Electronic Procurement .. is new 

if F ret sing N WS, \ rt 1 h Will now 
‘tronics in 
by Rogers Pt 


iblish 


lo. Milton S. Kiver, 


Western Fabrics Curtains & 


; been purchased bv 
1as_ been purchased by 


s Angeles, fror Neitzel 
E. C. Neitzel has joing 


IS aavertising manager 


Furnit 


Wood-Worker and Veneers & Plywood 


I been purchased by} 


vance Frubdlisn 


Robert W. Hurst. . fr 


irector idve 


Dixon M. Raymond . . from eastern adver 
; Heating Publishers, Inc. 
M 


ising man 
dern Materials Han 


by Cahners Publishing 


Maurice A. Kimball Co. . . Los Angeles 


and San Francisco, named publishers rey 





resentative for Miller Publishing Co., Min 
neapolis. 

T. Richard Gascoigne . . from president 
board chairman, Hayden Publishing ( 

New York. He 
Mulholland, Jr. Also, Robert E. Arensdorf 
f Robert E. Ahrensdorf C Los Angeles, 
western space representatives for Hay 


Jen's Electronic Design, named publisher 


f Electronic Design, Electre Daily and 
Electronic Designers’ C 
John S. Robinso: 
Marketing Council Airconditioning 
& Refrigeration Institute, to general man 
1ger, Refrigeration & Airconditioning Busi 
published by Industrial Publishing 


Cleveland 


Robinson 


Charles E. Holmes . . named publi 
lirector of Bulk Fe 


Publishing 


Hal Styles . . named western manager of 
Western struction, | 


iblished by the San 


Francisc company of the same name. 


John A. Mulheren . . from « 
manager of | 1 Py 


vertising 


Donald J. Leverich . . fron 


Sirk salies manager ! 


rth and middle 
& Finishing 
ransportation, Sch 

Bus Trends and Passenger Transportation 
Director. All of these magazines are put 
Whea- 
ton, Ill. He is succeeded by George M. Is- 
bell. Also, Harry Hossmer has joined Hitch- 
and John B. McCabe, 


midwestern salesman for Plant Mainte 


lished by Hitchcock Publishing Co. 


cock's sales staff; 
nance & Engineering, Modern Passenger 
Transportation, School Bus Trends and 
Passenger Transportation Directory, will 
also sell advertising for Wood Working 
Digest and Wood Working Directory. 


Continued on page 178 


succeeded by James S&S. 


Py 


s 


Coming soon...a new way to reach 
your most valuable market... 
the people who are “Ready-to-Buy!” 


Sells the HP, 
growing textile industry of 
Mexico, Central and South America 


THE SPANISH 


EDITION 
OF TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


The outstanding fechnical manufactur- 
ing and production journal published 
in Spanish for textile mills of Latin 
America. Printed in Mexico City. 
Write for folder describing market, 
coverage and facts showing your 
potential in this expanding source of 
industrial sales. 


INDUSTRIAS TEXTILES 


Affiliate of Textile Industries 
806 Peachtree St., NE 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 


INTO ™ 
SALES MEETINGS 


a refreshing program “break 


There’s nothing funnier for salesmen than see- 
ing true-to-life sales situations humorously 
exaggerated. When the situations are easily 
recognizable like an overloaded expense ac- 
count... the cliched’ sales pitch . . . or the 
how-to-sell the new account presentation... 
every salesman is guaranteed to laugh. And 
they will, when they see “HERMAN HOLDS A 
SALES MEETING.” 


Here’s good, clean fun .. . NOT a sales train- 
ing film, but a rib-tickler that’s sure to relax 
your audience .. . put them in a good frame 
of mind for what's to come, or act as the 
wind-up to your sales meeting. A 10-minute, 
16mm. sound, full-color motion picture. Avail- 
able for rental or purchase. Write today for 
full details, plus our “Directory of Sales Films.” 


DARTNELL 


4662 RAVENSWOOD « CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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What de you know about 
cotton gins and 
oilseed processing mills? 


THIS IS A MARKET 

that covers all cotton areas from California 
to the Carolinas, plus the Midwestern Soybean 
Belt. 


THIS IS A FIELD 

that represents a huge potential market for 
Industrial Machinery ¢ Farm Machinery e 
Power Units © Processing Equipment 
Materials Handling and Transmission Machin- 
ery © Solvents © Bags © Insecticides 
© Scales © Lubricants and hundreds of 
other industrial items. 


HOW MANY PLANTS? 

In round numbers—7,000, which includes 
cotton gins; cottonseed, soybean, peanut, 
flaxseed and other oilseed processing mills. 


COVERAGE? 

“The Press” has served this market since 
1899, and offers you complete coverage, with 
a solid reader acceptance based on 60 years 
of accurate, responsible reporting. 


Write for circulation figures, rates, and 
brochures giving additional market data. 


The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press 


3116 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 


Auus-Cuaumers 


To — 


Y ave & Towne 


@ The Index of Advertising in 
the Public Works Issue of 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS is a 
“Who’s Who” of the country’s 
leading firms in the construc- 
tion field. 


They capitalize on the EAGER 
READERSHIP, every other 
Wednesday, of over 7500 lead- 
ing contractors, architects, en- 
gineers, public officials (con- 
cerned with public construc- 
tion), distributors, etc. This 
issue concentrates only on the 
booming area of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and western Tennessee. 
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other facts. 
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NEWS... 
continued from p. 177 


Wash 


has announced the follow 


National Business Publications . 
ington, D. C., 
ing new members: American Paint Jour- 
nal, American Paint & Wallpaper Dealer 
and American Painter & Decorator, pub 
lished by American Paint Journal Co., St. 
Louis; Modern Server & Spirits Store, puk 
lished by Blackburn Publications, New 
York; Tooling & Production, published by 


Huebner Publications Cleveland; and 


Brick & Clay Record, Building Construc 
tion Illustrated, Building Supply News, 
Ceramic Industry and Practical Builder 
published by Industrial Publications, a 
Chicago division of Cahners Publishing 


& Boston. 


Aircraft & Missiles . . published by Chilion 
Co., Philadelphia, is sending a monthly 
management trends and technical develo; 
ments newsletter to firms engaged in aer 


space activity. 


Edward S. Cobb . from customer rela 


tions manager, Itek chief editor 


Marketing Plan Divisi Cahners Put 


lishing Co., Boston 


Gordon B. Guest 


western Pennsylvania sales representa 


eastern Ohio and 


tive of New Equipment Digest, published 


by Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland, takes 


on added duties as assistant publisher. 


John H. Van Deventer . . 

dent and general manager of all publica 
tions to publisher, Brick & Clay Record 
Ceramic Industry, Building Construction I] 
lustrated and Ceramic Data Book, pub 
lished Industrial Publications, Chicago. Al 
so, Gene T. Skrivan, director of the com- 
pany’s Bureau of Building Marketing Re 
search, takes on additional] duties as assist 
ant to the president 

Burton A. Ford, Jr. . . from staff assistant 
to the regional vice-president general 


marketing services manager, Directory 
Reuben H. 


Corp., New York. Other division changes: 


Publication Div., Donnelley 
George R. Baddour, from Long Island Div. 
sales manager to Nassau-Suffolk sales 
manager; and Charles A. Schairer, from 


general marketing services manager to 
national accounts general sales manager. 


S. Overton Mott . . named vice-president 
of Walden, Sons & Mott, Oradell, N. J., 
publisher of magazines and catalogs for 
the printing and paper industries. 


Wallace K. Ponder . . from promotion and 
Power and Fleet 
Owner, to Great Lakes district manager, 
New York 
He will be headquartered in Detroit. 


circulation manager, 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 


Carl B. Dietrich . . 
from business meth 
ods and market re 
search director 

Automotive Service 
Industry Associa 
tion, to research 
and service direc 
tor, Stanley Publish 
ing Co., 


Dietrich 
Chicagc. 


C. E. Parker . . from advertising sales staff, 
Science & Mechanics, to midwestern sales 
staff of Implement & Tractor Publications, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Dwight Early & Sons. . 


sentative, has moved to 2 


publishers repre 
21 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 1. 

Industrial Electronics is name of a 
monthly business paper to be introduced 
August 15 by Sutton Publishing Co., White 
Plains, N. Y. A circulation of between 
20,000 and 25,000 is guaranteed. Editorial 
content will consist of feature articles and 
product news on industrial electronic prod 


ucts. 


Bernard Gittelman . . named Pennsylvania, 
southern New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, 
and Washington, D. C., district sales man 
ager for Electronics Products, Hempstead, 


ha 


Richard C, Thompson 


to upper midwest district advertising sales 


. from sales sta 


manager, Business Week 


published by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. He will be 


Week 
ffices in the First National Bank Building, 


headquartered at the Business 


Minneapolis. 


Evans J. Kall . . from sales staff, Scranton 
Publishing Co., to New York sales staff 
of Rock Products and Concrete, published 
by Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corp., Chi- 


cago. 


Paul Manning . . from assistant managing 
jirector, Western Div., Business Publica 
tions Audit of Circulation, to West Coast 
advertising salesman, Applied Hydraulics 
published by Industria? 
Publishing Corp., Cleveland. s 


& Pneumatics 





19 times... 


Actually, 19.09* is the average number! 

of times Industrial Marketing's Market Data 

and Directory Number is reterred to by a 

user in a year. Key men in the industrial 

advertising and marketing world have come 

to depend on this Directory for current, com- 
prehensive and authoritative information 

on major industrial and trade markets and the media 
serving them. Asa result, the Market Data and Directory 
Number has established acceptance and usage among 
the largest industrial advertising audience ever 
assembled. Over 16,000 copies of this valuable 
directory will be issued this year. 


Market Selection Precedes 
Media Selection 


And that’s why it is important to you to be represented 

in the 40th Annual Market Data and Directory Number 
with a “‘tell-all” message that will be placed adjacent 

to the basic editorial data about your market—where 

it will be seen when advertisers and their agencies 

are considering the market you serve. Here, then, 

is the link between markets and media you need for 

your promotion. Make your reservation 

toaqay—ana assure your message a CLOSING 
prominent position in the Annual DATE 
Market Data and Directory Number. MAY 20 


Based on an analysis of 1067 respondents to a Market Data PUBLICATION 
and Directory Number Editorial Evaluation Survey. DATE 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING resis 


40th Annual 


Market Data & Directory Number 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET - CHICAGO 11 + 630 THIRD AVENUE » NEW YORK 17 
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oP ake Bese 


# ng ae Rew a 
Honoring the Minds 42 he 
that meet the Challenge 


of the 


60... 


IRE remembers the MAN 
... for 


Improvements nm Communications 


- 4 A Kasohm We 


1960’s Morris Liebmann Memorial Prize goes to J. A. 
Rajchman, of RCA Laboratories, for helping develop 
magnetic devices to process information. IRE is proud 
to honor Mr. Rajchman, and to salute all who, in this 
challenging decade of the ’60s, work for the advancement 
of the radio art and apply it to the betterment of our lives. 


Your company, too, has to meet the challenge of the '60s 
in the vast radio-electronics field; 

to do so, it too must “remember the man” 

— must reach the top-level minds who control purchasing 
for electronic equipment, components and supplies. 
65,243 (ABC) of them read Proceedings every month 

— ACT on what they read. 

Present your company’s facts in Proceedings 

— and watch the reaction! 


For a share in the present, 
and a stake in the future, make your product NEWS in 


Proceedings of the IRE 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 


Adv. Dept. 72 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. © MUrray Hill 2-6606 
BOSTON * CHICAGO * MINNEAPOLIS ¢ SAN FRANCISCO °* LOS ANGELES 
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copy chasers 


Changes... are they 


for better or worse? 


The Copy Chasers register sur- 
prise—pleasant and otherwise 
—at some recent deviations in 
direction and execution of in- 
W hile 


some improved, others are just 


dustrial ad campaigns. 


“horsing around” instead of 


stating the facts. 


dey Ours is a business of change 
all right; there may not be another 
business like it. People change 
jobs; accounts change agencies; 
agencies change campaigns. 

Probably too many people equate 
change with improvement. Not nec- 
essarily. But sometimes. And any- 
way, it keeps this an interesting 
business. 

Recently, we’ve been seeing some 
good things from advertisers whose 
works we once deplored—and some 
bad things from advertisers whose 
work we once admired. Let’s ex- 
amine a few of these “changes.” 

Hooker Chemical’s “This Is 
Chemagination” is a good idea to 
begin with; the format is unique 
(see cut); and the subject matter 
is loaded with human _ interest— 
which is hard to come by in an ad 
on chemicals. 


Color-keyed . . This is a full-color 
ad, and each of the three illustra- 


OK 


as inserted 














HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION cl 


ur competitors plant ore 
cout You most! 

















Hooker . . Well staged 


tions is a full-color reproduction of 
a photograph. However, there is a 
dominant color in each picture: 
purple in the hand-and-fish, light 
blue in the apothecary jar, green 
in the candle picture. These three 
colors are reprised in the text; each 
of the three groups of words in 
bold-face is in a color correspond- 
ing to that of the picture to which 
the copy following it relates. 

(This is the first case we’ve ever 
seen where the art director has run 
text the full width of the page and 
has gotten away with it.) 

The photographs have been ex- 
pertly staged and would have been 
equally successful in black-and- 
white. They dramatize three appli- 


Lunkenheimer . . Patently fake 


cations of Hooker chemicals: a 
fluorine-based Hooker intermediate 
is used in a chemical used to free 
lakes of the lampreys which feed 
on game fish; other Hooker chemi- 
cals go into the miracle drugs; 
chlorine grafted into the heart of 
the molecule helps build various 
resistances into plastics. 

Rumrill Co.’s_ vice president 
James S. Warren wrote the copy, 
and the powerful layout came from 
its art supervisor, Victor F. Boero. 


Paste potpourri . . Lunkenheim- 
er’s campaign looks as though it 
had been put together by the office 
boy. 

Take the picture. In the first 
place, the “men looking out the 
window” cliche is one of advertis- 
ing’s dullest. What makes it worse 
in this case is that the artist has 
most obviously pasted together two 
photographs (that can’t be one pic- 
ture of men looking out their own 
window), and has made it even 
worse than that by running a pink 
tint over the window view. 
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The copy is built around the old 
pitch that “your competitors may 
be using our product, so if you’re 
not, you’re in trouble.” Headline 
says: “The Lunkenheimer Valves 
in your competitor’s plant are the 
valves that cost you most!” This is 
a debatable if not dubious assertion 
at best, but the perspective in the 
picture doesn’t bear out the con- 
tention: the building the men are 
in is such a skyscraper by compari- 
son with the ones outside that the 
boys can’t be hurting too badly, 
even if the wrong choice of valves 
could cause them to contemplate 
jumping out the window. 

Copy is outrageous. Instead of 
quickly saying, “We make the best 
valves, because we say so, and 
you're a big jerk if you’re using any 
other valves than ours!”, the copy 
rambles on with brag-and-boast be- 
fitting an advertiser who has the 
nerve to call himself “The One 
GREAT Name in Valves.” The “one 
great name,” my aunt’s moustache. 


Dubious pun, good ad .. We've 
always wondered whether phonetic 
puns came across in print. Take 
General Telephone’s “Phone for the 
road.” Maybe you don’t get it first 
time, and there’s not often a sec- 
ond time in advertising. But the 
visualization is superb, so no mat- 
ter. For the picture the camera got 
right down near the road; in the 
middle of it there’s a yellow tele- 
phone, in the background a couple 
of autos. Copy tells about “ a new, 





CoH 
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Clean, 




















General Telephone . . Superb 
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Thermo-Fax . . A clinker 


ultra-compact mobile telephone sys- 
tem developed by our subsidiaries, 
Automatic Electric.” 

This is by far the best General 
Telephone ad we've ever seen. 


‘Snow bargain . . Another long- 
time favorite of ours has come up 
with a clinker. If we were Minne- 
sota Mining hoping to promote sales 
of “Thermo-Fax” copying machines, 
we wouldn’t devote most of our 
hard-bought space to a full-color 
reproduction of a woodsy winter 
scene. 

“Thermo-Fax” machines are de- 
scribed as being “clean because they 
operate completely by electricity.” 
This is a good point—no chemicals, 
no negatives, perfectly dry. Why, 
then, for heaven’s sake, is it neces- 
sary to pay thousands of dollars for 
the white space to display snow- 
covered fir trees? 

The reader sees first the Christ- 
masy picture. Then, the word 
“Clean,” cut in white into the blue 
sky. Snuggled into the snow is the 
machine, but it could be a deep 
freeze (which is suggested by the 
snow) or a washing machine (sug- 
gested by the word “clean”) or an 
electric shaver (suggested by the 
fact that it’s a man’s magazine). 

The first word of the copy (which 
is spread over the blue-and-white 
snow) is in heavy type: “Thermo- 
Fax.” The first part of the word 
suggests “heat,” but by this time 
our bewilderment is complete. 


Shakey’s back . . Do you happen 
to remember the ads that ran for 
that Sinatra picture, “The Man with 
the Golden Arm?” The one where 
he takes dope and he’s off on one of 
those things and he’s trying to come 
off it and he gets the shakes and 
the girl—well, anyway, do you re- 
member the ads? 

We did, when we saw this ad by 
Cyanamid. Same kind of artwork. 
Gave us,a fair turn. Almost makes 
us forget to ask Cyanamid: (1) Is 
it better to run a headline side- 
ways? (2) Do you call a headline 
when you run it sideways a “side- 
line?” (3) Come now, honestly, if 
you were the person who is sup- 
posed to read this ad, would you 
think this is the best typographical 
form for the text? 


“Happy anniversary” . . Con- 
tinental Can’s advertising has been 
one of the success stories of our 
trade, but the reputation will 
tarnish if one of the company’s re- 
cent ads portends a new approach. 
It’s a spread in full color, the 
whole area occupied by a painting 
of the world (one of those flattened 
worlds that have some obscure geo- 
physical meaning) in the midst of 
a sky that looks like some unimag- 
inative finger-painting. 
Superimposed upon the world is 
the figure of a can—a rather un- 
distinguished can, to be sure, but 
undeniably a can. Circling Earth- 


Continued on page 184 














Cyanamid . . Sinatra returns 





“Will you 
mail this 
today, 
Helen?”’ 


All Helen need do is hand that Built-In Reply Card to the postman! 
Advertisers who mail to the home know: 

Home is where inertia sets in. Too much trouble to write, to hunt for 

a card, to find a stamp. Home is where mail gets misplaced, stuffed 

in with newspapers and other things. 
Home is where low-cost Reply-O-Letter performs magnificently — 30% to 50% 
more replies than you've ever had. 
Yes, Reply-O-Letter’s Built-In Reply makes answering temptingly easy. 
And our skilled staff of writers and artists know just how to get the results you 
want and need on mailings to the home. 


For more replies, call in Reply-O-Letter. Or write for your copy of 
“The 3 R’s of Direct Mail.” On your letterhead, please. 


But note this: 





” 
+ 


REPLY-O-LETTER (f- |} 
9 Central Park West, New York 23, N. Y. 4, ? 


Offices in principal cities in the United States, Canada, England and Australia, 











@ 
+ 
*enrin ® 


May 1960 
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Continental Can . . Good excuse for poor 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 182 


and-Can are the words: “Metal 
Cans Serving Man for 150 years 
1810-1960.” 

This is undoubtedly one of the 
least exciting headlines in the his- 
tory of advertising. Even if the copy 
weren't already so enmired in the 
finger-painting as to be almost un- 
readable, that headline would draw 
few readers to it. 

Well, it’s nice to know that this 
is the 150th anniversary of the in- 
vention of “the can.” Now that we 
are all alerted to its proper celebra- 
tion, maybe Continental Can will 
go back to its formerly great ads. 


Circling the question .. And what 
happened to Carpenter Steel adver- 
tising? A recent spread is shown 
nearby. (The ad ran in a design 
magazine.) The big circle is a de- 
jected (we think) design engineer. 
The small circles are (1) a steel 
mill operation, (2) we don’t know, 
(3) some lab ware, (4) a guy 
weighing himself—or something. 
Headline asks, “Why not concen- 
trate on the job you do best?” 
What follows in the copy is a lec- 
ture on how to be a smart engineer: 


Making the world of today into the 
world of tomorrow is quite enough tc 
expect from any design engineer. So why 
waste your precious time trying to solve 
metallurgical problems relating to 


tronic magnetic and electrical alloys? Why 
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hold back the wonderful future for even 
another day (much less a week or month) 
while you stretch for the right thermal ex- 
pansion or weigh the appeal of a hydro- 
gen anneal? Why wait and worry and 
wish . . . when Carpenter can give you 
the solution right now? 


There’s a lot more of this, all of 
it in italics and printed across the 
full width of the page in lines seven 
inches wide. 

The direction is all right, but the 
message gets cluttered up with 
rhetoric and italics, arrows and cir- 
cles. Couldn’t the point have been 
reached by simpler means? 


Benefits—unlimited and unde- 
fined . . Sometimes copywriters 
work up so much momentum that 
the words can’t stop coming, wheth- 
er they mean anything or not. The 
visualization is not the only in- 
comprehensible thing about the 
Connecticut General ad reproduced 
nearby (incomprehensible in that, 
even after you’ve determined that 
it’s a telescope, you can’t compre- 
hend why it was necessary, in order 
to say “telescope,” to hire an artist 
whose style is better suited for 
Polynesian shorts and pay for four- 
color printing to reproduce him). 

So is the copy incomprehensible. 
It just doesn’t mean anything. 


Here’s the headline: “Want your 
people to see a bright future with 
you? Connecticut General can help.” 


Now the telescope has been paid 
off; this is a telescope, folks, that 
sees into the future. 

But supposing we say, “Yes, we 
do indeed want our people to see a 
bright future with us.” (Would any- 
one want not?) Then we read on: 


Only Connecticut General offers your 
company a group insurance or pension 
program with the added technique of 
B.E.U.—a service that leads to Better Em- 


ployee Understanding. 

[C.C.: You’re darned right that only 
Connecticut General offers B.E.U.— 
because that’s an advertising gim- 


Continued on page 186 
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Carpenter. . 


Good direction, cluttered message 





JEnth 


in editorial strength 


a measure of the publication you need to 
SELL the PLUMBING-HEATING- 
COOLING INDUSTRY... 


Editorial product decrees soaring, wheeling flight . . . or 
silent, earthbound tombstone... for every advertisement 
you produce. Your ads trumpet up and down the land, or 
crawl weakly about the somber, gray graveyard of lost 
readership, depending largely on the editorial product 
of the publications in which they appear. 


In your own plumbing-heating-cooling media evaluation, 
Domestic Engineering urges that you yourself compare 
not claims, but actual issues. Lay the publications side 
by side. Study them personally, from every angle, in the 
mental context of a reader, not an advertiser. 


Do this... and see with your own eyes exactly why plumb- 
ing-heating contractors pay to read Domestic Engineer- 
ing while receiving as many as 15 free publications. 


Do this . . . and discover why Domestic Engineering has 
won 16 of the 19 editorial excellence awards presented to 
plumbing-heating-cooling publications by the Industrial 
Marketing/A.!.A. Annual Editorial Contest program. 


Do this . . . and know firsthand the editorial vigor that 
gives muscle, sinew and voice to every advertisement 
which your company schedules in Domestic Engineering. 


Editorial strength . .. has made Domestic Engineering the 
first media choice of more manufacturers than any other 
publication in the plumbing-heating-cooling field. Want 
copies of D.E. for your own side-by-side test? They're 
yours for the asking. 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


one of a series on 
media evaluation 


ut 

Epth 
into your 
sales effort 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
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Want your people to see « bright future with you” 
Connectiout Genera! can help 


® ~t <e 
Bie ® 


conNecriceT cenena GB 








Conn. Gen. . . What is it? 


COPY CHASERS.. 
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mick that Conn. Gen. dreamed up 
and Conn. Gen. is sole prop. of it. 
Well, Conn. Gen., we’re going to 
start an insurance company and be 
the only insurance company with 
I.W.R.—Improved Worker Rela- 
tions. | 

When your employees understand the 
real value of the extra benefits you pro- 
vide [C.C.: what extra benefits are you 
talking about?], you find it easier to keep 
yood people and attract more. And pro- 
juctivity increases. These are the results 
f Better Employee Understanding. 

Does anybody in the house have 
any idea of what—anywhere near 
exactly—Connecticut General is 
offering as an “added technique?” 
This ad is typical of so much ad- 
vertising that is only words—words 
without any definition of meaning, 
words without excitement or per- 
suasion, words of tired copywriters. 


Just horsing around .. Some- 
where far down the list of atten- 
tion-getting devices (not as far 
down alphabetically as in terms of 
effectiveness) is “Incongruity.” For 
example: 

You’d think Bendix would have 
a lot to intrigue the reader with. 
It “pioneered power braking and 
power steering,” and these have not 
yet been universally adopted. It has 
a new “self-adjusting” brake which 
“eliminates periodic inspection.” It 
has a particularly efficient (it says) 
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carburetor which promises more 
gasoline mileage. And many other 
items. 

And what does Bendix pull out 
of its bag of tricks with the purpose 
of attracting readers to its message? 

A horsecar. And the headline: 
“This Driver Didn’t Depend on 
Bendix—But Chances Are You Do.” 
And four paragraphs of historical 
copy before reaching the present 
day. 


Believability dramatized .. 
Credit Joseph V. Di Masi, advertis- 
ing manager of Fansteel Metallurgi- 
cal Corp., with a stunt that we’ve 
never seen before. And it’s not just 














Bendix . . Historical saga 


a stunt—it’s a legitimately dra- 
matic and convincing way of pre- 
senting a message. 

What Mr. Di Masi did was (as 
the headline explains) turn reporter 
and ask his management about 
“Fansteel Developments that Made 
News in 1959.” 

The pictures show him interview- 
ing vice-president, assistant general 
manager and other executives on 
such questions as: 

What do you feel was the most impor- 
tant Fansteel development in 1959? 


What are the reports from the field on 
our Gold-Cap? 

When will our new silicon rectifier plant 
be in production? 


Are we expanding to keep up with solid 
tantalum capacitor demands? 


Sure, they’re leading questions 
and the whole thing is as contrived 
as you can get, but you get an im- 
pression of realness (if there is such 
a word). Asked about “our new 
controlled rectifier,’ Paul 
Weirich, assistant general manager, 


silicon 
answered: 


‘ll tell you this it's going to embody 
a brand new concept in rectifier encapsula- 
tion. It will be something different—some- 
thing better than any controlled rectifier 
the industry has ever seen. Research and 
development is completed .. . laboratory 
and field testing is over, and we now 
know that this rectifier will perform better 


than expected. 


As third person ad copy, that 


Continued on page 188 
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Fansteel . . Adman turns reporter 





just about EVERYBOD 


ls captivated by the new 
ROCK 


PRODUCTS 


except its 


editors 


and even the best isn't good enough for them)* 


* 


That‘s why, month after month, ROCK PRODUCTS is the best-read magazine among man- 
agement and operating executives in the giant Rock Products industry—17,600 of them. And 


why things happen when you advertise in Roc a? PRODUCTS 
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. Too much horse play 


Torrington . 


COPY CHASERS.. 
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paragraph wouldn’t have had any 
conviction at all. In its context and 
accompanied by the picture, the 
verisimilitude is maximum. 


More horsefeathers . . Another 
ad with a horse—or selected work- 
ing parts thereof—is intended to 
promote the sale of air-moving 
equipment. So here’s how to pro- 
mote the sale of air-moving equip- 
ment: 

You take this picture of a horse. 
Horse equals horsepower. You crop 
off all except his front legs. (Does 
a horse pull with his front legs or 
his hind legs?) Then you overlay a 
geometric design—five heavy-bor- 
dered squares, one over four. Into 
each of the squares—except one— 
you squeeze some wording. You set 
the type small and in narrow cap- 
itals. You arrange to have some of 
the horse show through where the 
words are. 

Down below, you put in another 
shape. A table? A trough? A foot- 
scraper? A decoration? And—final- 
ly—to please the boss, you put in the 
company name (The Torrington 
Manufacturing Company), making 
sure that it runs over the picture in 
the part where the horse’s hoof is. 


Se sorry . . The most unpleasant 


part of this job is having to say un- 
favorable things about advertising 
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samples sent us by faithful readers 
in the hope, we presume, of having 
us return public congratulations. 

We have a couple of such cases 
this month, and we will try to soften 
the blow of our acknowledgement 
by not revealing the names of the 
correspondents. 

One fellow wrote: “Our aim was 
to create a superior ad [naturally— 
c.c.] that would have a ‘plus’ qual- 
ity, lacking in the usual industrial 
ads which we have observed by the 
thousands. 

“We have purposely limited ad- 
jectives and the like since it is our 
opinion they have been so overdone 
as to have virtually lost their mean- 
ing. We also intentionally avoided 
featuring ‘qualities’ such as ‘hair 
trigger response,’ ‘reliability, ‘ac- 
curacy, etc. Our theory is that this 
does not adequately define what a 
potential user really wants. What he 
really wants is a product that will 
do the best job for him.” 

The ad component which was se- 
lected as the attention-getter for 
these half-page ads is the word 
“Confidence.” Says the letter-writer: 
“We chose, therefore, the word ‘Con- 
fidence.’ If we can get this point 
across, everything else becomes su- 
perfluous.” 

Now it seems evident to us that 
the word “Confidence” is as much 
one of the shunned “quality” words 
as “reliability” and “accuracy.” Al- 
though a word more reader-oriented 
than product-oriented, it is never- 
theless an abstraction just as much 
as the other words are, and it is 
such words (which we like to call 
“the virtuous abstractions”) that we 
claim make for dull advertising. 

All ads in the series have the 
same format: 

CONFIDENCE 
where 
control 
(inch-high sketch of a control ap- 
plication) 
counts 

Following this, a general state- 
ment of range of application, small 
cuts of product, then listing of spec- 
ification data, and signature. Only 
differences from one ad to another 
are the sketch and the controls pic- 
tured. “This,” says our correspond- 
ent, “for a little variety.” 

The letter contains two interest- 
ing statements. First, “We have 


received a few compliments from 
editors of magazines in which we 
advertise. They seem to feel the ads 
will accomplish what we are trying 
to do. (We tried to get an honest 
answer from them.) On the negative 
side, some felt the sketches weren't 
‘different’ enough.” 

Second, “As an individual, I want 
our ads to be tops in honesty, good 
taste and simplicity, whether anyone 
reads them or not.” 

(What did the man say?) 

These ads are considered by the 
letter-writer to be “company ads” 
rather than “product ads,” samples 
of which were also submitted, but 
the ads themselves are not examples 
of this distinction. These are still 
product ads, but poorer product ads 
than intended product ads—an opin- 
ion of ours which is borne out by 
the inquiry record, also enclosed. 

Sorry, but we don’t like these ads 
and don’t believe they come any- 
where near the objective of promot- 
ing company or avoiding the types 
of words which “have virtually lost 
their meaning.” “Confidence where 
control counts” is just one more 
variation on a standard cliche. 


Bad start, worse finish . . An- 
other customer sent in some two- 
page ads reprinted in four-page 
folders. First thing our eye struck 
was a typographical error—‘Pre- 
senting the 2nd in a series of adver- 
tisments’”—so this _ investigation 
started off on a bad foot. 

All we can say to this reader is 
that, in addition to chastising his 
proofreader, he should drown his 
layout man. Each of the spreads 
contains a number of components, 
and the way the layout man has 
handled them is to scatter them over 
the area in no particular, or par- 
ticularly pleasing, pattern and then 
tie them together with so many 
odd-shaped tint blocks, reverse pan- 
els, and other decorations that com- 
munication is all but blacked out. 

Once again, the artist has per- 
formed a gross disservice, and I 
hope the letter-writer will deal with 
him as he deserves. He should be 
made to examine one thousand ads 
in business papers. 


Chasers 





When you want to advertise to men who buy things in 


manufacturing plants, consider that there is only one 


‘ businesspaper that (1) aims its circulation only at 


manufacturing, and (2) that deals editorially only with 


the ideas and equipment and management techniques 
needed by the men who manage plant 


operations in manufacturing: 


FACTORY, A McGraw-Hill Publication (ABC-ABP) 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 
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LETTERS 


to the editor 





Business press rallies 


| behind Bernstein banner 


| @ Editor’s Note: In his column in 
| the February isue, IM Editorial Di- 


rector Sid Bernstein suggested that 
it’s time—in fact long past time—for 


| the Sigma Delta Chi journalistic 


fraternity to admit business publi- 
cations to its competition for “dis- 
tinguished service to journalism.” 
The column, in the form of an open 
letter to SDX Awards Director Vic- 
tor Bluedorn, drew considerable re- 


action. Here are some samples: 


A low bow .. 


® This is being dictated on bended 
knee as I bow low in the direction of 


| Chicago for your column in the 
| February IM. This situation has 


broiled me for a long period of time 
. . If there is anything that I, per- 
sonally, or we as a company can do 
to further this effort, please be sure 
to holler. 
CRAIG F. MITCHELL 
Assistant Publisher, Overview, 
New York 


A vote of support .. 
= Please accept one small vote of 


support in your campaign to get 
SDX to take a second look at the 


business publication field. . . 


WILLIAM A. BARBOUR 
Editor, Product Design & De- 
velopment, Philadelphia 


‘Count me in’ 


= Count me in as one of the fellow 
members of the business publication 


| journalism fraternity who feels ex- 


actly as you do . . and one who 
hopes that some day the great white 
fathers at SDX come down off their 
phantom white horses and open 
their eyes to the vast field of busi- 
ness paper publishing and its poten- 
tial... 


It might even be possible for SDX 
to double its membership and quad- 
ruple its accomplishments by en- 
couraging the business press 
through programs such as you men- 
tioned in your editorial. 

DEAN HALE 
Editor, American Gas Journal, 
Dallas, Tex. 


‘It's ironical’ 


= Good for you. . . I have been to 
several Sigma Delta Chi award din- 
ners and certainly have admired the 
kind of work that gets recognition. 
Yet it is ironical that as large and 
important a segment as the business 
journalism field is not included. 
FRANK RICHTER 
Executive Vice-President & 
Publisher, Modern Railroads, 
Chicago 


"Strongly in favor’ 


= We feel strongly in favor of Sid 

Bernstein’s proposal about bringing 

business magazines into the act. . . 

JAMES R. MYERS 

Editor, Food Service, Madison, 
Wis. 


‘Let's look into this’. . 


= SDX should investigate [Mr. 
Bernstein’s] challenge. If the frater- 
nity does look into the subject, I’m 
sure there will be a compulsion to 
establish a competition category for 
trade journalism. 
G. E. MCGAVRAN 
Daily Pacific Builder, Seattle, 
Wash. 


Wholehearted agreement. . 


= I was very much interested in 
your suggestion to Sigma Delta Chi 
that business magazines be given 
some recognition. I wholeheartedly 
agree. . . There is no question but 
what the business press has grown 





tremendously in stature nationally, 
both in the consumer and in the 
trade field. Business is big news to- 
day, and many business papers op- 
erate even more like a newspaper 
than does a newspaper. 
HUGO G. AUTZ 
Editor, The Sporting Goods 
Dealer, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘100 Hands’ film completed 
in record time: Haddon 


s Enjoyed your article on our “100 
Hands of Industrial Advertising” 
film, which appeared on page 54 of 
the March IM. 

We had quite a good time doing 
this film. From start to finish it was 
completed within a_ three-week 
span, as it had to meet a deadline 
for a talk in Denver last fall. 

We sort of had a bear by the tail 
with this thing, since the film was 
prepared only to use in connection 
with the talk, but it has drawn so 
much favorable response that we 
are already getting orders for it. 
Unfortunately, our indicated cost of 
approximately $100 is a little off. 
But we are investigating ways of 
making multiple prints at a low 
enough price to be able to distribute 
it to those who really want it and 
can make use of it. 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING continues 
to be my favorite and most read ad- 
vertising publication. Many thanks 
for doing such a fine job. 

WILLIAM F. HADDON 
Manager, Advertising & Sales 
Promotion Department, West- 
ern-Knapp Engineering Co., 
San Francisco 


IM Market Data Book is source 
for journalism textbook 


= In the new edition of my text- 
book, “An Introduction to Journal- 
ism,” which I am preparing for the 
MacMillan Co., I would like to make 
the following quotation from Inpus- 
TRIAL MARKETING: 

“In commenting on the growth of 
business journalism, the magazine 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING (1960 Mar- 
ket Data Book issue) points out that 
‘while business papers had their 
start in the United States more than 
a hundred years ago, their greatest 
development has come in the past 
fifty. Since 1900, trade publications 

Continued on page 192 





This man is “Ready-to-Buy” 


Coming soon...a new way to reach 
your most valuable market... 
the people who are “Ready-to-Buy!” 
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Market Data and 

Number 


plan industrial sales 





by indicating what each market 
buys, how it buys, and the 


buying factors to be reached. 








1400 UNION TRUST BLDG. 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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Brechure Explains 
Photo-Reporting 


In a brochure, issued by Sickles 
Photo-Reporting, national ad- 
vertising managers, 
account executives and art di- 
rectors cite examples of how 
Sickles has helped them obtain 
pictures and stories for adver- 
tising. Eight national advertis- 
ers describe case histories of 
their "experiences with, in most 
cases, the finished ads being il- 
lustrated. 


-+-fer more details write or phone, 


SICKLES Photo-Reporting 
P.0. Bex 98, Maplewood, New Jersey 
Phone SOuth Orange 3-6355 








FREE ‘to 
SALES PROMOTION 
AND ADVERTISING 

MANAGERS 


Give your salesmen help where it counts 
—on the firing line . . . Bridge the gap 
between advertising and the selling front 
by merchandising your ads and other 
sales promotional efforts RIGHT on your 
prospects’ and customers’ desks. Send for 
your FREE sample of our proven, highly 
effective sales aid . . . the MADISON 
AVENUE AD PAD, Write to WALBEY MFG. 
CO., 1228 Backer St., St. Lovis 30, Mo. 
No salesman will call . . . at our low 
prices we can’t afford it. 











If you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Manhatten Bidg. Whitehall Bidg. 


for over 75 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 


agency _ 














ALL USERS 
OF DECALS 


TEI 
WANTE 
RUBBERCAL® (plastic decal) is permanent, 


waterproof, tough. Applied without water in 
any kind of weather. You save many ways. 





Write for free les and estimate — today. 


MULTI-COLOR PROCESS COMPANY 
323 SO. QUINCY + TULSA, OKLAHOMA 














PHOTOS — CASE HISTORIES 
that sell an idea 
or a product 
SELL — formation from 
the South 


HAZICK REPORTING 


SERVICE 


PO Box 7331 Atlanta, Ga. 
(write for brochure) 
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LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 191 


have had their greatest development 
both in numbers and influence. At 
present there are about 2,000 jour- 
nals of this character, plus 270 in 
Canada. In addition there are over 
340 business reference books which 
play an important part in the sales 
plans of manufacturers whose spe- 
cific market is industry or trade.’” 
Formal credit and acknowledge- 
ment of the source will appear on 
the acknowledgement page as well 
as in the paragraph from the text 
just quoted. 
F. FRASER BOND 
Professor, Department of Jour- 
nalism, New York University, 
New York 


Kudos from USS on IM’s 
‘battle of the metals’ story 


® Congratulations on the fine ar- 
ticle, “Metals makers battle for the 
retail sale” [IM, March, p. 39]. I 
think it was a tremendous accom- 
plishment in view of the vast 
amount of material you had to re- 
search. I know how difficult it is 
to reduce reams of material to a 
succinct, pointed discussion. 
MILTON J. WURZBACH 
Staff Director, Product Infor- 
mation, United States Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh 


® Regarding your article on the 
“metal makers’ battle,” you did a 
wonderfully skillful job in treating 
such a complex tangle of factors 
so understandingly. 
ALEXANDER P. MOORE 
Assistant Advertising Manager, 
International Nickel Co., New 
York 


Another shot in the battle . . 


# Regarding your article, “Metal 
makers battle for the retail sale,” it 
seems to me that you rather over- 
look the fact that the metals indus- 
tries are composed of many more 
companies than U.S. Steel, Alcoa, 
et al, Furthermore, the latters’ oft- 


told tales of marketing are far from 
fresh or new. 

There is much that is being done 
in metals marketing that is not 
nearly so well known as the ex- 
amples cited. 

RALPH T. BRAUN 
Director, Public Relations Di- 
vision, Hazard Advertising Co., 
New York 


[Hazard is agency for Vanadium 
Corp. of America and Bethlehem 
Steel Co.—Ed. ] 


The Leopold Company: crisp new design in office furniture 


Not forgotten . . Leopold’s current ads 
show the company is keeping up with 
the times even though Copy Chasers are 
not keeping up with the company. 


Answers Copy Chasers’ query: 
‘what happened to Leopold?’ 


= Management Methods readers 
know what’s happened to the Leo- 
pold Co., even if your Copy Chasers 
don’t. Further, some 194 dealers 
throughout the country who handle 
their fine furniture know about 
Leopold. 

We, too, like their 1929 advertise- 
ment. But we like their current ones 
even better. Witness the third cov- 
er ad that ran in our March issue 
[see cut]. 

ALICE HONORE DREW 
Associate Editor, Management 
Methods, Greenwich, Conn. 


[In their March article (p. 176), 
IM’s Copy Chasers praised a 1929 
ad of the Leopold Co. and asked 
parenthetically, “And whatever 
happened to that company?”—Ed. ] 
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| EDITORIALLY 
. SPEAKING 


People Make Markets 


On April 1, the United States government, through 
the Bureau of the Census, started the compilation of the 
decennial census of population which for many years 
has provided the basic statistical recording of this 
country’s growth. 

While the information which the Census will provide 
will be of great immediate interest to manufacturers 
and marketers of consumer products, such as foods, 
household supplies, clothing, automobiles, etc., it is 
worth noting that the data will also be of great basic 
importance to many marketers of industrial goods. 

It is an interesting fact that many of the most spec- 
tacular growth industries can project their expansion in 
terms of population, because of the fact that many prod- 
ucts and services are required in direct proportion to 
the number of people and families to be served. 

Housing, for example, is a great area of industrial 
activity, and it is obvious that population growth de- 
termines housing needs and thereby provides a measure 
of future growth. 

But as housing grows, additional service facilities 
have to be provided. When a new subdivision is opened, 
for example, streets and sewers must be constructed 
and traffic controls installed; public utilities must pro- 
vide electric current for light and power and gas for 
heating and cooking; water service must be extended; 
fire and police protection must be made available; ad- 
ditional schools, hospitals, churches and other com- 
munity facilities must be constructed and equipped; 
and commercial services must be added through stores 
and shops to meet the day-to-day needs and keep 
household and professional equipment running. 

All of these community and household needs make 
demands on industrial marketers. They must provide 
the goods and services which are essential to the main- 
tenance of the standards of living made possible by the 
prosperous economy enjoyed in unique measure by the 
people of the United States. 

Those whose products are related to community and 
household requirements, therefore, can study popula- 
tion growth and changes in its distribution as a means 
of measuring current and future marketing potentials. 
People indeed make markets, and marketers are there- 
fore directly involved in a study of people. 

The Census of Manufactures is of course of great di- 
rect and immediate importance to those selling to in- 
dustry, since it provides detailed information on the lo- 
cation and size of industrial units, and classifies the 
plants by type, number of their employes, volume of 
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The information which the Census will provide will be 
of great importance to marketers of industrial goods. 


output by kinds of products, consumption of power, 
value added by manufacture, etc. 

But often population runs ahead of industrial de- 
velopment, since the latter usually follows the growth 
and distribution of population. And new demands for 
goods and services may result from rapidly changing 
patterns in the location of families and communities. 

Thus manufacturers whose business is affected con- 
stantly and vitally by population growth and change can 
profitably study the information on the 1960 population 
count to be published by the Bureau of the Census as a 
means of measuring and forecasting present and future 
sales potentials. For those whose business is directly re- 
lated to population growth and community develop- 
ment, these figures will make exciting reading and will 
justify intensive study and analysis, particularly from 
the standpoint of shifts in the relative importance of re- 
gions. These may suggest important changes in manu- 
facturing, distribution and marketing alignments. 

People are markets, provided they have buying power. 
Participation in the production of wealth and the dis- 
tribution of income in this country is so general that, 
almost alone of all the countries in the world, U.S. 
population statistics can furnish a highly significant 
index to current business activity and future oppor- 


tunities. 
é je 5 ‘ { t Ja 
— 


G. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher 








UNLIMITED 
POTENTIAL 


- «+s. for Raw Materials 
Processing Equipment 


Technical Services 


The semiconductor industry grew from $100 Million in 1957 to 
more than $350 Million in 1959. Experts predict that this industry 
will pass $2 Billion by 1964. The fastest-growing segment in the 
electronics field needs new products—probably products that your 
company can supply. 


If your firm fits into one of these industries but you're not already 
doing business with the more than 500 semiconductor plants in the 
United States, you may be missing out on a vast market. Write today 
for a brochure entitled $510 Million Semiconductor Market for 
1960 to: Dick Cowan, Advertising Manager. 








SEMICONDUCTOR PRODUCTS “newyork 36, NY. 














HOW TO SELL 


to Continental Motors 


by M. R. Ramsey, Purchasing Agent, Industrial, Aircraft and 
Distributor Organization, Continental Motors 


Continental Motors is particularly interested in small 
and medium sized vendors to meet the thousands of 
specifications peculiar to the engine business. Necessity 
over the past several years has developed an entirely 
different purchasing policy in the selection of vendors. 


In the past, a low price, together with sufficient facilities 
and financial stability, were alone sufficient evidence 


for an approy ed source of supply. 


But today, the successful supplier to our company must 
qualify his technical ability, his organization, and most 


important, the price and quality control of his produc a 
] 


We have found that the lack of any of these qualifica- 
tions tends to limit our ability to compete in the engine 


marke a 


Original vendors, as well as alternate sources of supply, 


must meet the following requirements continuously: 


1. The performance of the vendor in meeting the 


needs of increased or decreased shipping schedules. 


. The performance of the vendor in protecting us 
from excess cost in using their product, or from 
warranty expense due poor vendor quality 


control. 


_ The performance of the vendor in rendering tech- 
nical assistance necessary to obtain better quality. 
The vendor should constantly strive to improve the 


product and reduce costs. 


. The performance of the vendor in maintaining or 
lowering prices at times of high demand rather 
than demanding all the market will stand. The 


increased volume should reduce prices. 


AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES 


5. The performance of the vendor in consistently 
quoting prices that are competitive to the field. 
Lack of such effort indicates a lack of stability and 


instills a lack of confidence in such vendors. 


The check list of prospective vendors is divided into 
the four areas of Cost, Qu: ality, Service and Reliability. 
These same items are also used as a check list when 


considering additional orders. 


Reliability includes, in addition to financial stability 
the record of labor relations, research and development 
of products and consistent facility development. The 
financial position of the vendor must be related to the 
cost of the items pure hased, to be sure that the vendor 
is vielding sufficient profits for continuance as a stabl 
supplier. The financial policy of the vendor must also 
include maintaining sufficient inventories of raw ma- 


terials to meet emergency requirements, 


Continental Motors’ purchasing function is located at 
ten separate plants, due to the different engines or 
products produced at these locations, and their dif- 
ferent requirements. While our purchasing needs vary 
from plant to plant, all of us at Continental Motors are 
emphatic in repeating the necessity for vendors to meet 


standards of quality control. 


After all, our ability to remain competitive depends, to 
a large extent, on both ourselves and our suppliers meet- 


ing these standards. 


PRESENTED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE TO INDUSTRY. 
DIGESTED FROM THE MARCH 1 ISSUE OF AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES. 


Reaching All Eight Cylinders Of The 
Automotive Manufacturing Market: 


PASSENGER CARS - TRUCKS AND 
BUSES - AIRCRAFT - POWERED 
CONSTRUCTION, MILITARY AND 
FARM EQUIPMENT: PARTS - ENGINES 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION, CHESTNUT AND 56TH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 39, PA. 
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